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SciKNCK  and  revelation  alike  tell  us  of 
a  period  in  the  existence  of  our  planet 
when  life  was  not,  and  of  a  process  and 
order  by  and  in  which  it  appeared.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  innumerable  attempts 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  made, 
on  the  one  hand  to  trace  contradictions 
between  the  two  authorities,  and  to  set 
them  in  opposition ;  .and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  bring  them  forcibly,  and,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  unnaturally,  into  formal 
accordance ;  it  is  now  clearly  recogniza¬ 
ble  to  candid  inquirers  that  their  domains 


are  essenti.ally  distinct ;  and  that  whilst 
there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the  rightful  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  two  revelations  given 
by  the  8.ame  Author,  for  good  and  wise 
reasons  the  one  does  not,  and  the  other 
can  not,  trench  upon  the  ground  properly 
occupied  by  the  companion  history.  Scrip¬ 
ture  briefly  hints  at  a  period  when  the 
earth  w.as  “  without  form  and  void,”  and 
giving  the  merest  outline  of  the  process 
by  which  the  void  was  occupied,  passes 
on  to  reveal  that  which  by  wisdom  man 
could  not  find  out  —  his  own  history,  his 
fall,  and  the  scheme  and  fulfillment  of  his 
redemption.  The  second  revelation,  that 
of  nature,  of  which  we  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  the  .alphabet,  as  it  is  written  on 
the  mighty  palimpsests  of  the  earth’s 
strata,  treats  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  organic  life  on  our  globe  ;  and  this  it 


•  Palaontology ;  or.  a  Syttematic  Summary  of 
Extinct  Animalt,  ana  their  Oeologieal  Relation*. 
Ry  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Naturul  History  Departments  in  the  British  Museum, 
FuIIerian  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  of  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Associate  of  the 
In.stitute  of  France,  etc.  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C. 
Black.  1860. 
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is  the  province  of  the  infant-giant  science, 
Paheontology,  to  interpret. 

The  outer  shell  of  the  earth  is  composed, 
for  some  miles  in  depth,  of  strata  or  layers, 
arranged  more  or  less  accurately  in  defi¬ 
nite  order,  and  marked  by  special  charac¬ 
teristics  in  each  cjise  so  determinate,  that 
the  skilled  geologist  has  little  difficulty, 
from  inspecting  a  fragment  of  any  of 
these,  in  placing  it  in  its  proper  position 
in  the  series.  These  characteristics  na¬ 
turally  consist,  in  some  measure,  of  color, 
texture,  and  chemical  and  mechanical 
composition  ;  but  far  more  important  in¬ 
dications  than  these  are  the  org.anic  re- 
m.ains  buried  in  them,  for  each  of  these 
strata  ^with  few  exceptions)  is  a  vast  cata¬ 
comb  in  which  lie  buried  innumerable 
generations  of  creatures  that  lived  and 
die«l  during  the  period  of  its  dejiosition  ; 
and  tht*se  remains  are  so  distinct  in  each 
case,  that  those  of  one  layer  c-an  never  be 
confounded  with  those  of  any  other.  The 
species — sometimes  the  genera  and  orders 
—  that  lived  during  one  formation  have 
passed  away  in  the  next ;  and,  as  all  expe¬ 
rience  tells,  they  have  passed  away  never 
to  reappear ;  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  corrc*sponding  representatives  of  the 
same  types,  but  the  one  extinct  race  never 
revives. 

Those  who  are  not  Cuniliar  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  organic  remains  may  have  the 
fact  impressed  strongly  on  their  minds  by 
one  glance  at  most  of  the  ordinary  gr.ay 
marble  slabs  forming  our  chimncy-pieces, 
etc.  There  we  often  see  forms  so  crowd¬ 
ed  together,  th.at  the  whole  stone  would 
appear  almost  entirely  comjwsed  of  them; 
forms  that  irresistibly  remind  us  of  the 
shells  and  fragments  that  strew  our  shores ; 
so  like,  that  our  first  natural  and  correct 
impression  is,  that  these  are  really  the 
remains  of  former  living  creatures ;  so 
tmlike  in  all  their  minute  details,  that  we 
can  find  no  one  fonn  th.at  is  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  to  any  now  living.  When  we  first 
make  these  an  object  of  serious  thought, 
question  after  question  pours  in  upon  the 
mind  full  of  interest :  What  are  these  ? 
Are  they  really  former  organic  existences, 
or  mere  deceptive  simulacra  f  IIow 
came  they  here,  buried  htmdreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  deep  in  solid  rock  ?  Why 
are  they  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike,  any  of 
our  now  living  forms  ?  These  questions 
it  is  the  province  of  the  closely  allied 
sciences  of  geology  and  palasontology  to 
answer. 


Wh.at  are  these  forms  ?  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  credible  now,  yet  it  is  true,  that 
until  a  comparatively  very  recent  period 
even  men  of  science  failed  to  recognize 
the  true  nature  of  organic  remains.  The 
favorite  theory  was  that  they  had  never 
formed  parts  of  any  living  creature,  but 
were  developed  from  a  materia  pinguis, 
or  fatty  matter,  under  the  influence  of 
fermentation.  Even  the  celebrated  anato¬ 
mist  Fallopius  taught  that  certain  tusks 
of  eleph.ants  th.at  had  been  disinterred 
were  not  tusks,  but  mere  earthy  concre¬ 
tions.  lie  also  taught  that  what  we  con- 
!  aider  to  be  petrified  shells  were  generated 
by  fermentation  in  the  place  where  they 
arc  found  ;  .and  that  they  had  received 
their  form  by  means  of  the  “  Uimnltuoua 
movements  of  terrestri.al  exhalations.* 
Others  considered  that  these  were  formed 
in  the  earth  under  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  or  other  heavenly  bodies ;  and, 
again,  that  they  were  the  failures  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  form.ation  of  animals,  or  the 
sports  of  nature.  Comparing  these  with 
the  stejTi  inductive  reasoning  of  nnmy 
modern  investigators,  m'C  may  well  con¬ 
sider  paljpontology  as  the  science,  /xrr  ex- 
ceUence^  of  Adequate  Causes.  About  the 
vear  1600,  we  find  Imperati  still  eonten<l- 
mg  that  stones  vegetated  by  force  of  an 
“internal  principle.”  However,  in  1580, 
Palissy  had  boldly  promulgated  more 
ration.al  doctrines.  “  lie  was  the  first,” 
said  Fcmtenelle,  when,  in  the  French 
Ac.ademy,  he  pronounced  his  eulogy, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  Later,  “  who 
dared  assert,”  in  Paris,  that  fossil  remains 
of  testacea  and  fish  had  once  belonged  to 
marine  animals.f 

It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  allude 
to  these  so-called  opinions  were  it  not 
that,  in  acconlance  with  what  Hugh  Mil¬ 
ler  calls  the  “  cycle  of  nonsense  ”J  their 
absurdities  have  been  gravely  reproduced 
I  even  within  the  last  few  years,  and  not 
j  always  by  men  utterly  ignorant  of  science 
I  and  its  laws. 

“  There  are  minds  [says  Professor  Owen]  who, 

I  cognizant  of  the  wonderful  structures  of  the  ex¬ 
tinct  Devonian  fishes — of  the  evidences  of  design 
and  adaptation  in  their  structures— of  the  altered 
I  nature  of  the  sediment  around  them,  and  its 
dependence  on  the  admixture  of  the  decompos- 
1  ing  and  dissolved  soft  parts  of  the  old  fish  — 


*  Sec  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  Principle*  of  Geology, 
p.  22,  ninth  edition. 

f  Ibid.  p.  28.  ^  Tettimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  388. 
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would  deliberately  reject  the  conclusions  which 
healthy  human  reason  must,  as  its  Creator  has 
constituted  it,  draw  from  such  proofs  of  his 
operations.  There  are  now  individuals,  one  at 
least,*  who  prefer  to  try  to  make  it  be  believeil 
that  God  had  recently,  and  at  once,  called  into 
being  all  these  phenomena  ;  that  the  fossil  bones, 
scales,  and  teeth  had  never  served  their  purpose 
—  had  never  been  recent  —  were  never  truly 
developed,  but  were  created  fossil ;  that  the 
creatures  they  simulate  never  actually  existed ; 
that  the  superior  liardncss  of  the  inclosing  ma¬ 
trix  was  equally  due  to  primary  creation,  not 
to  any  secondary  causes ;  that  the  geological 
evidences  of  sujKTposition,  successive  stratifica¬ 
tion,  and  upheaval  were,  equally  with  (he  palae¬ 
ontological  evidences,  an  elaborate  design  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  not  instruct.” — P.  130. 

A  similar  view  was  propoumlu*!  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  “  Clergyman  of  tlte  Church 
of  England,”  in  his  Brief  and  Complefe 
Ilefutation  of  the  Anti- Scriptural  Tlt^nry 
of  Geologists.  Fo.sslls  were  not  neccs.s:i- 
rily  juiirnateil  structures ;  some  were 
originally  stone ;  but  some  ha<l  been  ilesh 
and  bone,  inanimate.  Thu  mammoth 
found  in  Siberia  ha<l  been  created  exactly 
in  that  half  state  of  preservation  in  which 
it  was  discovered  ;  it  had  never  lived  ;  it 
was  merely  a  “created  carcass.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  ingenious  writer,  it  would 
appear  that  all  apparent  vegetable  and 
annual  fos.sils  are  merely  the  Platoniu 
archetypes  originally  created,  after  which 
all  future  organisms  were  to  be  modeled. 
Many  have  alreatly  been  produced;  the 
most  part,  we  should  infer,  have  yet  to 
up|>oar  t 

.\lthough  paheontology  has  so  recently 
become  one  of  the  strictly  inductive  sci¬ 
ences,  it  has  been,  and  is  now  being  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  zeal  so  ardent  and  so  widely 
spread,  that  it  may  safely  bo  afiirmed  that 
no  science  is  making  such  rapid  jirogress, 
nor  is  communicating  such  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  general  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge.  In  ])articular,  comparative  anato¬ 
my  and  physiology  have  thereby  been  en¬ 
riched  by  the  discovery  of  the  well-defined 
law  of  the  “  correlation  of  structures,”  as 
ap[)!ied  to  the  restoration  of  extinct  spe¬ 
cies.  Zoology  has  become  much  more 
exact  as  to  classification,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  vertebral  tyi)e  or  framework 
h.as  been  very  much  advanced.  Geology 
may  be  said  to  have  been  reconstructed 
by  means  of  palmontology  —  in  fact,  “  to 


•  See  Omphnloit,  by  P.  If.  Gosse,  8vo,  1858. 
f  Tettimony  of  the  Rocks,  pp.  389,  et  ««</. 


have  left  her  old  handmaiden,  mineralogy, 
to  rest  almost  wholly  upon  her  young  and 
vigorous  oifspring,  the  science  of  organic 
remains.”  (P.  2.)  Much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  and  its  relation  to  changing 
geological  forces  rendered  capable  of  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“  Finally,  palaeontolopy  has  yielded  the  most 
important  facts  to  the  highest  range  of  know- 
1  ledge  to  which  the  human  intellect  aspires.  It 
:  teaches  that  the  globe  allotted  to  man  has  re- 
j  volvod  in  its  orbit  through  a  period  of  tinae  so 
I  vast,  that  the  mind,  in  the  endeavor  to  realize  it, 

'  is  strained  by  an  etfort  like  that  by  which  it 
■  strives  to  conceive  the  space  dividing  the  solar 
'  system  from  the  most  distant  nebulie. 

“  Palmontology  has  shown  that,  from  the  in¬ 
conceivably  remote  period  of  the  deposition  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks,  the  earth  has  b«n  vivifie<l 
by  the  sun’s  light  and  heat,  has  been  fertilized 
by  refreshing  i^owers,  and  washed  by  tidal 
waves ;  tliat  the  ocean  not  only  moved  in  order¬ 
ly  oscillations  regulated,  as  now,  by  sun  and 
I  moon,  but  was  rippled  and  agitated  by  winds 
!  and  storms ;  that  the  atmosphere,  besides  these 
movements,  was  healthily  influenced  by  clouds 
and  vapors,  rising,  condensing,  and  falling  in 
,  ceaseless  circulation. 

“  With  these  conditions  of  life  pahrontology 
demonstrates  that  life  lias  been  enjoyed  during 
the  same  countless  thousands  of  years,  and  that 
'  with  life,  from  the  beginning,  there  has  been 
I  death.  The  earliest  testimony  of  the  living 
j  thing,  whether  coral,  enust,  or  shell,  in  the  oldest 
fossiliferous  rock,  is  at  the  same  time  proof  that 
it  dieil.  .\t  no  perioil  does  it  appear  that  the 
gift  of  life  has  been  monopolized  by  contempo¬ 
rary  individuals  through  a  stagnant  sameness 
of  untold  time ;  but  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  8ucccs.sivcly 
enjoyed  by  the  countless  thousands  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  sjK-cics.  Paleontology  further  teaches 
that  not  only  the  individual  but  the  species  per¬ 
ishes  ;  that  as  death  is  Iwlanccd  by  generation, 
so  extinction  has  lieen  concomitant  with  the 
creative  power  which  has  continued  to  provide 
a  succession  of  siiecies ;  and  furthermore,  that 
as  regards  the  various  forms  of  life  which  this 
planet  has  supported,  there  has  been  an  advance 
and  progre.ss  in  the  main.  Thus  we  Icam  that 
the  creative  force  has  not  deserted  the  earth  dur¬ 
ing  any  of  the  epochs  of  geological  time  that 
have  succeeded  to  the  first  manifestation  of  such 
force,  and  that  in  respect  of  no  one  class  of  ani¬ 
mals  has  the  creative  force  been  limited  to  one 
geological  epoch ;  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  significant  rc.sult  of  palaeontological 
research  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  axiom 
of  the  continuous  operation  of  the  ordained  he- 
eoming  of  living  things." — 2—3. 

What  do  we  le.arn  as  to  the  bepnnintr 
of  life  on  our  earth?  Nothing  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  certain,  but  much  that  is  highly 
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probable.  Our  author  tells  us  (p.  96)  that 
beneath  the  oldest  Cambrian  strata,  and 
forming  the  base  rocks  upon  which  tliese 
rest,  there  is,  in  all  countries  where  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  made,  an  enormous  sc- 
'  ries  of  sub-aqueous  sediment,  originally 
composed  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles,  the 
successive  bottoms  of  a  former  sea,  de¬ 
rived  from  preexisting  rocks,  which  has 
not  undergone  any  change  from  heat,  and 
in  which  no  trace  of  organic  life  has  yet 
been  detected.  “  Whether  they  be  sig¬ 
nificative  of  ocean  abysses  never  reached 
by  the  remains  of  coeval  living  beings,  or 
whether  they  truly  indic.ate  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  life  on  this 
planet,  are  questions  of  the  deepest  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  demanding  much  •  further  ■ 
observation  before  they  can  be  authorita-  j 
tively  answered.”  There  is,  however,  a  : 
consideration,  derived  from  the  lower  ! 
Silurian  beds  immediately  above  these, 
which  lends  great  weight  to  the  opinion 
that  organic  life  first  appeared  after  the 
deix)sition  of  these  non-fossilifcrous,  non¬ 
crystalline  sedimentary  beds.  Immediate¬ 
ly  above  them,  in  lo&alities  widely  separa¬ 
ted,  as  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Cum- 
l>eriand,  and  Westmoreland,  and  in  the 
United  States,  “there  are  certain  rocks 
which  occupy  relatively  the  same  place, 
and  inclose  what  may  be  described  gen¬ 
erally  as  the  same  remains.”*  In  Scandi¬ 
navia  they  constitute  the  “fucoid  band” 
described  by  Murchison ;  they  form  the 
Skiddaw  slates,  bearing  also  fucoidal  im¬ 
pressions;  in  North -America  they  are  j 
represented  bv  the  Potsdam  sandstones, 
in  which  fucoids  with  a  minute  lingrda 
abound.  With  these  deep-lying  beds  in 
all  these  several  localities,  so  far  apart,  all 
traces  of  life  cea.se.  In  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  it  might  have  occurred  that  the  | 
conditions  were  unfavorable  for  the  pre- 1 
servation  of  fossils,  but  it  is  at  least  ira- 1 
probable  th.it,  h.id  life  existed,  it  should  j 
.always  and  so  uniformly  have  disap[)eared  ; 
at  this  one  point  in  the  descending  scale.  | 
Hugh  Miller  concludes  from  this  that  ^ 
these  fucoidal  beds  “  rej)resent  the  period  ; 
in  which  at  least  existences  capable  of  pre- 
serration  were  first  introduced.”  {he.  cit.)  ' 
There  is  a  similar  uncertainty  as  to  the 
fii-st  living  creatures  on  our  globe.  The 
most  ancient  known  fossil  is  a  robphyte  i 
found  near  Wicklow,  in  the  lower  Cam¬ 
brian  beds,  and  called  by  Professor  Forbes  ' 


(  Oldhamia  antiqua  and  O.  radiata.  The 
oldest  fossiliferous  beds  generally  contain 
only  organisms  low  in  the  zoological  scale, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  fucoid  beds.  It  is 
only  in  the  upper  Silurian  beds  that  the 
first  fossil  fishes  are  found.  But  this  kind 
of  evidence  is  negative  only,  and  although 
affording  inuch  probability,  is  not  conclu¬ 
sive.  Fishes,  and  even  higher  vertebrate, 
may  have  lived  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
and  their  remains  have  perished,  or  the 
rocks  in  which  they  occurred  may  have 
been  metamoi-phosed.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
also  says  that 

“  They  who  in  our  own  times  have  explored 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  inform  us  that  it  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  as  barren  of  vertebrate  remains  as  the  soil 
'  of  a  forest  on  which  tliousands  of  mammalia  and 
I  reptiles  may  have  flourished  for  centuries.  In 
^  the  summer  of  1850,  Professor  E.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  M’ Andrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  British 
seas  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  the  Land’s  End 
in  Cornwall,  and  thence  again  to  Shetland,  re 
cording  and  tabulating  the  numbers  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  organic  bodies  brought  up  by  them  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  forty  distinct  dredg¬ 
ings,  made  at  different  distances  from  the  shore, 
some  a  quarter  of  a  mite,  others  forty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  The  list  of  species  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals,  whether  Radiata,  Mollusca,  or  Articu- 
lata,  was  very  great,  and  the  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  enormoas ;  but  the  only  instances  of  verte¬ 
brate  animals  consisted  of  a  few  ear-bones  and 
two  or  three  vertebr®  of  fish — in  all  not  above 
six  relics.”* 

One  of  these  gentlemen  also  dredged 
the  gre.at  “  Ling  Banks,”  near  the  Shet¬ 
land  Isles,  for  shells,  without  obtaining 
any  fish-bones  or  teeth. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  merely  negative 
evidence  will  prove  nothing  on  such  a 
question  as  this.  Considering  how  fre¬ 
quently  the  supposed  first  appearance  of 
reptiles,  birds,  and  raamm.als  has  h.ad  to 
be  put  b.ackwards  in  time  by  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  last  few  yeiirs,  the  last-qnoted 
authority  considers  that  we  are  yet  but 
on  the  threshold  of  our  inquiries;  and 
holds  that  the  non-appearance  of  certain 
classes  of  remains  in  certain  series  of  rocks 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  animals 
which  they  represent  did  not  exist  dur¬ 
ing  the  deposition  of  such  rocks.  Sir  R. 
Murchison  maintains,  on  the  other  hand, 
th.at  there  are  such  enormous  quantities 
of  fine  undisturbe'd  sedimentary  rocks,  in 
which  even  the  minute  m.arkings  of  the 
annelidans  are  evident,  that,  had  animals 
of  high  organiz.ation  dwelt  in  those  seas, 

•  Manual  of  EUtnentary  Otology,  p.  489. 


Footprint!  of  the  Creator,  Miller,  p.  218. 
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“  we  should  find  their  relics  in  this  sedi¬ 
ment,  80  admirably  adapted  for  their  con¬ 
servation,  as  seen  in  the  markings  of  the 
little  arenicola,  acconip.aniod  even  by  the 
traces  of  diurnal  atmospheric  action.”* 
Those  who  follow  this  opinion  also  sug¬ 
gest  that  lai-ge  and  powerful  ceph.alopoda  j 
were  so  abundant  in  the  Silurian  seas, 
that  they  might  well  supply  the  place  of 
fishes ;  against  which  it  is  nrged,  on  the 
other  hatxl,  that  both  coexisted  in  the  up¬ 
per  Silurian  periods,  and  in  the  carbonife- 1 
rous  and  liassic  seas,  as  they  do  in  certain  ’ 
parts  of  our  modern  ocean. 

There  is  otie  consideration  of  an  .an.alo- 
gical  character,  which  would  render  it  at 
least  very  prob.able  that  fishes  ought  to 
be  w'anting  in  our  lowest  strata.  As  we 
search  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  evi¬ 
dences  of  existence  during  past  time,  tve 
find,  as  we  recede,  that  the  higher  orders 
of  animal  life  one  by  one  disappear.  First, 
man  leaves  the  scene ;  next,  his  nearest 
physiological  or  structural  allies,  the  quad- 
rumana ;  then,  in  order,  the  mammal,  the 
bird,  and  the  reptile ;  all  these,  as  far  as 
positive  evidence  testifies,  are  w’anting  in 
the  lower  strata ;  and  it  seerps  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  plan  that  aflerwanls 
fishes  should  disapjwar,  and  only  the  in- 
vertebrata  remain.  As  this  depends,  how¬ 
ever,  only  upon  analogy,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  also,  theoretical  analogy,  it  can  only 
be  taken  as  conjecture. 

But,  .although  we  learn  little  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  concerning  these  earlier 
times,  wo  may  get  glimpses  of  many  a 
wondrous  scene  by  turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  strange  old  book.  Perhaps,  in  the 
dim  obscure  of  the  earliest  Cambrian 
rocks,  wo  may  read  of  a  time  when  no  life 
stirred  the  ocean,  tvhen  no  vegetation 
welded  together  or  softened  the  scoriated 
surface  of  the  earth.  But  shortly,  as  in  a 
vision,  wo  see  a  change  pass  over  the  face 
of  nature — the  fi.at  has  gone  forth  that 
life  shall  be  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the 
w.atcr3  shall  bring  forth  abundantly.  The 
sea  is  swarming  with  life ;  the  little  coral 
animal  is  already  building  up  blindly  its 
interminable  reefs  .and  barriers,  which 
shall  in  after  times  be  our  mountain  lime¬ 
stone.  Countless  multitudes  of  unsightly 
crustaceans,  the  trilobites,  the  constant 
characteristic  of  the  Silurian  seas,  are 
swimming,  with  their  back  downwards, 
looking  eagerly  for  their  prey  from  eyes 


•  Siluria,  pp.  20-27. 


of  singular  complexity,  which  are  even 
yet  jireserved  ;  teaching  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  lesson,  that  thousands  of  years  ago 
the  laws  of  light  and  matter  were  the 
siirne  as  now ;  and  also  that  the  ocean 
was  not  turbid  and  muddy,  but  much  the 
same  .as  now  as  to  condition.  Brilliantly 
colored  crinoids  and  stone-flowers  are 
gemming  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  even  as 
our  sea-anemones  do  now.  We  see  as  yet 
no  fishes,  though  not  improb.ably  they 
may  be  there;  but  there  are  powerful 
races  of  the  nautilus  and  cuttle-fish  tribe, 
terribly  armed  both  for  attack  and  de¬ 
fence — the  tyrants  of  these  seas. 

Still  viewing  in  imagination  our  own 
latitudes,  the  p.anorama  unfolds  before  us  a 
dreary  waste  of  shoreless  ocean,  the  ocean 
of  the  “  Old  Red  Sandstone.*’  Land  there 
may  be — doubtless  is — but  we  see  it  not, 
unless  in  the  cloudy  distance  a  low  bank, 
with  the  faint,  dim,  and  uncertain  outline 
of  a  tree,  indicates  its  presence.  The  fish 
dyn.asty  is  the  predomin.ant  feature  of  the 
period. 

Another  turn  of  the  c.anvas,  and  the 
scene  is  totally  changed ;  for  the  first 
time  we  find  large  and  important  indica¬ 
tions  of  land  vegetation.  It  is  the  epoch 
of  the  Coal  Measures.  We  see  an  archi¬ 
pelago  of  islands  of  as  rich  and  gorgeous  a 
vegetation  as  is  now  found  in  the  tropics. 
Steep,  almost  precipitous,  shores  are 
clothed  with  the  lofty  .and  graceful  ar.au- 
cari.a,  rivaling  the  palm-tree  in  bc.auty ; 
the  wide-spreading  lepidodendron,  with 
its  feathery  fronds ;  huge  clul>-mosses  and 
gigantic  pines;  whilst,  filling  up  the  in¬ 
terstices  Dctw’een  these  with  an  under¬ 
wood  thick  as  the  primeval  forests  of 
South-America,  are  reeds  scores  of  feet 
high,  and  ferns  of  the  most  luxurious 
growth. 

Walking  along  the  shore  of  the  oce.an 
of  the  new'  sandstone,  we  come  upon  foot¬ 
prints  that  .are  strange  and  new ;  they 
are  those  of  some  gigantic  birds.  We 
see  nothing  of  the  creatures  themselves, 
but  they  have  left  their  traces — footsteps 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and  with 
a  stride  of  six  feet ;  evidently  they  are 
three  or  four  times  the  bulk  of  our 
modern  ostrich.  But,  in  looking  around 
us,  we  see  that  now  another  race  has 
taken  possession  of  earth,  air,  and  water ; 
it  is  the  Reptile  dynasty.  Other  animals 
do  exist,  but  still  are  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  reptile.  These  are  the 
giants  and  tyrants  of  the  scene — the  con- 
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Burners  of  each  other.  Huge,  hat-!ike 
reptiles,  vaster  than  the  fabled  dragons  of 
old,  are  flitting  through  tl»e  air ;  ponde¬ 
rous  hatrachiuns,  large  as  a  rhinoceros, 
are  dragging  their  unwieldy  bulk  along 
the  sands ;  fierce  enaliosaare  dominate  the 
ocean  ;  and  rapacious  brutes,  taller  and 
bulkier  than  our  largest  eleph.ants,  occupy 
the  foreground  of  the  brakes  and  forests. 
Where  now  lie  the  wolds  of  Surrey  and 
Kent  we  see  in  these  past  ages  a  river 
flowing,  mightier  than  the  Mississippi. 
Its  banks  are  thickly  clothed  with  tall 
pines  and  cyc-adeae,  amongst  which  the 
gigantic  iguanodon  is  rustling,  and  over 
its  broad  bosom  dragon-flies  and  winged 
reptiles  are  speeding. 

As  we  come  nearer  to  modern  times, 
we  observe  all  these  former  races  taking 
a  subordinate  place,  and  a  new  order  of 
creatures  appearing,  that  of  the  quad¬ 
rupeds  proper,  or  mammalia.  In  this, 
the  tertiary  period,  mighty  and  fierce 
creatures  occupy  our  own  island.  Here 
we  see  the  hyena  and  bear,  with  teeth 
five  inches  in  length ;  and  the  tiger,  large 
as  the  largest  of  those  of  Bengal.  Then 
the  elephant,  the  mammoth,  and  the  mas¬ 
todon  roamed  the  plains  and  forests  of  our 
latitudes ;  there  the  lonely  tainr  hid  itself 
from  society.  But  there  were  others  of 
much  vaster  size  than  any  of  our  own 
times.  We  will  only  single  out  one  for 
description : 

The  megatherium  was  a  representative 
of  the  tribe  now  known  as  the  sloths. 
Had  one  of  them  and  the  largest  known 
elephant  taken  a  walk  together,  they 
would  have  appeared  in  about  the  same 
projwrtion  as  a  Thames-street  dray-horse 
and  a  Shetland  pony.  The  monstrous 

fiillars  which  supported  the  liody  were 
ike  forest  trees,  and  were  three  times  the 
thickness  of  the  largest  elephant’s;  the 
width  across  the  loins  w':vs  about  six  feet. 
The  print  of  the  fore-foot  was  about  a  yard 
long,  and  twelve  inches  w'ido ;  that  of  the 
hind-foot  about  half  as  large  agmn.  The 
feet  were  furnished  with  claws  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  about  twelve  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  root.  Its  tail  was  five 
or  six  feet  in  circumference.  Its  mode 
of  living  was  to  tear  up  large  trees  by  the 
roots,  and  strip  them  of  leaves  and  radi¬ 
cles — trees  so  large  sometimes  as  by  their 
fall  to  crush  the  skull  even  of  this  gigantic 
brute.  It  was  very  slow  in  motion ;  but 
little  need  had  it  of  speed  when,  for  de¬ 
fense  against  its  enemies,  it  had  a  coat  of 
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mail  an  inch  thick,  probably  ball-proi'f; 
and  with  one  tread  of  its  foot,  or  one  lash 
of  its  tail,  it  could  kill  the  largest  puma  or 
tiger. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  address  ourselves 
to  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  forms  of 
life  that  seem.s  to  have  played  the  most 
important  parts  in  our  w’orld’s  history, 
and  in  so  doing  wo  shall  follow  the  ])lau 
of  our  author,  and  begin  with  him  at  the 
lowest  forms.  Professor  Owen  separates 
the  Protozoa  from  the  Animalia  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  distinction  appears  somewhat 
arbitrary,  it  may  be  useful  to  follow  it. 
Under  the  protozoa  are  grouped  the 
amorphozoa,  typified  by  the  sponges ; 
and  the  rhizopoda  and  the  infusoria,  to  a 
great  number  of  which  it  would  appear 
difficult  to  deny  distinctly  marked  animal 
nature.  The  testaceous  rhizopods,  or 
foraminifera,  possess  many  points  of  ex¬ 
treme  interest,  from  their  endless  mo«l- 
ifications  of  form,  their  long  duration 
throughout  all  known  periods,  and  the 
large  abundance  of  their  remains. 

“  Upwards  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
fo.ssil  specic.s,  belonging  to  seventy -three  genera, 
have  been  described;  they  commence  in  the 
palaeozoic  age,  increase  in  numlicr  and  variety 
through  each  successive  stratum,  and  attain 
their  maximum  in  the  present  sca.s.  AIo.st  of 
the  fossil  genera,  and  even  some  of  the  specie*:, 
pass  through  many  formations ;  indeed,  if  cor¬ 
rectly  observed,  the  existing  forms  are  the  oldest 

known  living  organisms . The  *  cal- 

caire  grossier,’  which  is  cmploycil  at  Paris  as  a 
building  stone,  contains  Foraminifera  in  such 
abundance  that  one  may  say  the  capital  of 
France  is  almost  constructed  of  those  minute 
and  complex  shells.” — Pp.  12,  13. 

A  few  of  the  species  maybe  traced  back 
continuously  as  far  as  the  lias ;  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  fact,  when  we  consider  how 
often  most  other  species  of  animals  have 
been  changed  in  the  interval,  and  especi¬ 
ally  what  an  almost  total  break  occurred 
after  the  deposition  of  the  chalk.  This 
persistence  of  s|K*cifio  existence  apj>oars  to 
be  shared  also,  and  only,  by  the  infusoria. 
Certain  species  of  Ikmllaria  now  exist 
w’hich  were  in  being  during  the  cretace¬ 
ous  period,  and  some  of  the  present  J)!- 
atonmeem  extend  backwards  in  time  as 
far  as  the  Oolite.  “  The  duration  of  types 
and  species,”  says  Professor  Owen,  “  as  a 
general  rule,  is  inversely  proportional  to 
rank  and  intelligence.  The  most  highly 
organized  fossils  have  the  smallest  range, 
and  m.ark  with  the  greatest  exactitude 
the  age  of  the  deposit  from  whence  they 
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liav'o  been  derived,”  (P.  49.)  Tlie  Infu- 
9oria  are  especially  interesting  from  their 
vast  numbers  found  in  many  strata,  num¬ 
bers  wliie.h  the  mind  in  vain  strives  to 
conceive.  The  “  tripoli,”  or  |)olishing 
slate  of  lapidaries,  consists  wholly  of  the 
siliceous  shells  of  I’ti/'ugoria,  chiefly  the 
Gitihiiella  distana  ;  itj  each  cubic  inch  of 
this  stone  there  are  calculated  to  be  forty- 
one  thousand  millions  of  such  shells  ;  and 
the  strata  in  which  they  are  found  are 
miles  in  length  and  scores  of  feet  in 
thickness. 

“Most  of  the  infusorial  formations,  as  the 
polishing  slates  at  Ctssel,  Planitz,  and  Bilin,  arc 
astounding  monuments  of  the  operation  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  organisms  at  former  periods  of  the 
history  of  this  planet  The  minute  size,  ele¬ 
mentary  structure,  tenacity  of  life,  and  marvel¬ 
lous  reproductive  power  of  the  Infmoria  have 
cnahled  thorn  to  survive  as  species  those  des¬ 
troying  causes  which  have  exterminated  co- 

temporaneous  higher  forms  of  organism . 

If  it  bo  ever  permitted  to  man  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  which  enshrouds  the  origin  of  organic 
forces  in  the  wide-spread  mud-beds  of  fresh  and 
salt  waters,  it  will  be,  most  probably,  by  exper¬ 
iment  and  observation  on  the  atortjs  which  man¬ 
ifest  the  simplest  conditions  of  life.” — Pp.  16, 17. 

Pussing  on  to  the  division  of  uniinulin, 
and  the  first  general  subdivision,  the  in- 
veitebrata,  we  learn  that  the  remains  of 
these  occur  itr  strata  of  every  age,  “  from 
the  partially  metarnorphic  and  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system  to  the  de¬ 
posits  formed  by  the  floods  of  last  winter 
atrd  the  tides  of  yesterday.  They  are 
found  in  every  coturtry,  from  the  highest 
latitude  attained  by  Arctic  voyagers  to 
the  extremities  of  the  southern  continents, 
and  at  the  greatest  elevation  hitherto 
climbed  in  the  Andes  or  Himalaya.”  (1*. 
17.)  All  classes  with  which  w'e  are  ac¬ 
quainted  are  represented,  except  such  as 
are  incapable  of  preservation,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  their  tissues,  as 
the  Tunu;ata  and  Acalephr.  As  we  go 
backwards  in  time  we  find  the  known  and 
living  species  disappearing;  the  genera 
extend  further  back,  some  few  as  far  as 
the  palaeozoic  age,  but  the  majority  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  secondary  strata.  The  cUiaaea 
remain  constant  throughout  all  time,  and 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  “  the  organic  re¬ 
mains  of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferons 
strata  do  not  indicate  or  suggest  that  any 
earlier  and  different  class  of  beings  re¬ 
mains  to  be  discovered,  or  has  been  irre¬ 
trievably  lost,  in  the  universal  metamor¬ 
phism  of  Ihe  oldest  rooks.”  (P.  18.) 


Amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  inver- 
tebrata  we  find  the  coral  polyps  playing 
a  most  important  and  interesting  part  in 
the  structure  of  our  rocks,  chiefly  moun¬ 
tain  limestone,  lleef-building  corals  are 
now  confined  to  limited  localities  in  the 
warm  seas ;  but  in  former  (paheozoic) 
times  they  extended  as  far  northward  as 
Arctic  exploration  has  penetrated.  It  is 
womlerful  to  consider  the  immense  masses, 
thousands  of  feet  thick  and  hundreds  of 
miles  long,  merely  as  the  accumulated  se¬ 
cretion  of  minute  atoms  of  jelly.  Count¬ 
less  generations  of  these  little  creatures 
have  lived,  built  their  stony  homes,  and 
died,  leaving  their  work  as  a  foundation 
for  their  successors  to  build  upon.  Little 
shelled  animals  have  floated  by,  and  be¬ 
come  entangled  in  their  tendril  -  like 
meshe-s;  sea-weed  has  been  washed  over  it; 
fish  have  come  there  to  feed,  an«l  remained 
to  die.  All  these  have  become  involved 
in  the  ceaseless  architecture  of  these  won¬ 
derful  organisms;  the  coast  has  sunk  with 
their  works  upon  it ;  yet,  ever  as  it  sunk, 
have  they  continued  their  work,  until  it 
has  reached  the  immense  thickness  men¬ 
tioned.  Finally,  some  upheaving  of  the 
sea-bottom  has  occurred,  and  these  mighty 
catacombs  have  become  our  limestone 
mountains.  Wenhxjk  Edge  is  a  coral 
reef  thirty  miles  long.  The  barrier  reefs 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  are 
one  thousand  miles  long,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep.  The  Maladivcs  and  Laccadives  are 
altogether  coral. 

Amongst  the  articnlata,  a  province  im¬ 
perfectly  represented  by  fossil  remains, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  order  is  that 
of  the  trilobites,  which  are  strictly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  pala?ozoic  age ;  none  are 
even  found  in  the  upper  coal  measures ; 
all,  without  exception,  have  perished. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  their  organ- 
iziition  is  the  wonderfully  complex  eye, 
and  its  preservation  in  some  cases  through 
the  countless  thousands  of  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  they  lived,  in  so  perfect  a 
state,  that  the  lenses  of  the  large  eyes 
may  be  seen  without  a  glass.  “  Each  eye 
has  at  least  four  hundred  facets,  and  in 
the  groat  Aanphua  ti/rannua  each  is  cora- 
piited  to  have  six  thousand.”  (P.  46.) 
Fossil  insects  have  as  yet  afibrded  but 
few  points  of  interest,  except  flies  embed¬ 
ded  in  amber,  of  which  phenomenon  the 
late  lamentc<l  Hugh  Miller  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  graceful  picture : 
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“  Lo !  where  the  forest  glade  terminates  in  a 
brown  primeTal  wilderness.  The  sunbeams  fall 
with  dazzling  brightness  on  the  trunk  of  a  tall, 
stately  tree,  just  a  little  touched  with  decay; 
and  it  reflects  the  light  far  and  wide,  and  gleams 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  gloom  of  the  bosky 
recesses  beyond ;  like  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the 
wilderness,  relieved  against  the  cloud  of  night. 
’Tis  a  decaying  pine  of  stately  size,  bleeding 
amber.  The  insects  of  the  hour  flutter  around 
it ;  and  when,  beguiled  by  the  grateful  perfume, 
they  touch  its  deceitful  surface,  they  fare  as  the 
lords  of  creation  did  in  a  long  posterior  age,  in 
that 

‘  Serbonian  bog. 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old, 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.’ 

But  as  it  happened  to  so  many  of  the  heroes 
of  classic  history,  death  is  fame  here,  and  by 
dying  they  became  immortal ;  for  it  is  from  the 
individuals  who  thus  perish  that  future  ages  are 
yet  to  loam  that  the  species  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  ever  existed,  or  to  become  acquainted  with 
even  the  generic  peculiarities  by  which  they 
were  distinguished.”* 

Of  all  fossils,  those  of  the  shelled  mol- 
lasca  arc  the  most  common  and  nume¬ 
rous,  and  the  most  generally  available  for 
purposes  of  identification  of  strata.  There 
IS  much  irregularity  in  the  chronological 
development  of  the  vaiious  classes;  the 
univalves,  or  gasteropods,  are  much  more 
frequent  in  modern  times,  and  appear  to 
have  only  now  attained  their  maximum 
development ;  whilst  the  nautiloid  ce- 
plialopods  were  the  predominant  races  in 
the  Silurian  seas,  represented  by  above 
thirty  genera  and  fourteen  thousand  spe- 
des,  there  being  only  three  or  four  species 
now  living.  The  cuttle-fishes,  again,  are 
much  more  common  in  modern  than  in 
ancient  seas.  We  are  totally  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  laws  that  regulate  these  varia¬ 
tions  ;  though  the  conditions  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  some  extent  susceptible  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  further  research  may  throw 
light  on  the  subject. 

Amongst  the  vertebrata,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  absolute  order  of  their  de¬ 
velopment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  ex¬ 
isting  evidence  proves  that  fishes  preced¬ 
ed  aU  other  classes  by  long  ages,  rrofes- 
sor  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  earliest 
good  evidence  which  has  been  obtained 
of  a  vertebrate  animal  in  the  earth’s  crust 
is  a  spine,  of  the  nature  of  the  dorsal  spine 
of  the  dog-fish  ( and  a  buckler 
like  that  of  Gephaiaspis.  Both  have  been 

•  Sketchbook  of  Popular  Oeolopy,  p.  95. 


found  in  the  most  recent  deposits  of  the 
Silurian  period,  in  the  formation  called 
Upper  Ludlow  rock.”  (P.  100.)  From 
this  period  up  to  the  present  time  no  fos- 
siliferous  rock  is  without  its  fish  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  but  we  find  the  same  law  of 
change  in  species,  genera,  and  even  fami¬ 
lies,  still  obtaining.  No  fossil  species  is 
the  same  with  any  existing  one ;  no  exist¬ 
ing  genus  is  represented  in  any  of  the 
p^seozoic  fossils.  In  the  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  British  Association,  Professor 
Owen  says : 

“  Not  a  species  of  fish  that  now  lives  but  has 
come  into  being  during  a  comparatively  recent 
period  ;  the  existing  species  were  preceded  by 
other  species,  and  tliese  again  by  others  still 
more  different  lh)m  the  pre.sent.  No  existing 
genus  of  fishes  can  be  traced  back  beyond  a 
moiety  of  known  creative  time.  Two  entire 
orders,  (Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,)  have  come  into 
being,  and  have  almost  superseded  two  other 
orders,  (Ganoids  and  Placoids,)  since  the  newest 
or  lat^t  of  the  secondary  formations  of  the 
earth’s  crust” 

Although  the  carboniferous  period  is 
generally  copsidered  that  in  which  fishes 
were  most  highly  developed,  it  would  ajv 
pear  to  be  chiefly  so  because  they  were — 
so  far  as  all  evidence  goes — the  predomi- 
n.ant  vertebrate  organisms,  without  rivals. 
But,  judging  by  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  ordinal  forms,  it  would  seem  that 
the  present  epoch  is  that  of  their  culmina- 
I  tion.  The  past  history  of  fishes  through¬ 
out  all  time,  however,  speaks  rather  of  a 
series  of  mutations  than  either  of  pro¬ 
gressive  development  or  degradation  ;  in 
fact,  zoologists  do  not  appear  hitherto  to 
be  too  well  agreed  upon  what  jiroperly 
constitutes  either.  One  practical  conclu¬ 
sion  may  be  mentioned  connected  with 
the  mutations  of  form  w'hich  fishes  have 
undergone  at  different  periods  of  the 
earth’s  history.  The  more  nutritious 
fish,  as  cod,  herring,  salmon,  and  turbot, 
have  greatly  predominated  about  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  human  appearance,  and  seem  to 
have  superseded  species  which  were  by 
no  means  so  w’cll  fitted  for  food  for  man, 
as  the  lepidosteus,  etc. 

There  is  .  an  interesting  circumstance 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the 
remains  of  fishes,  which  we  will  give  in 
our  author’s  own  words.  Speaking  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  old  red  sandstones, 
he  says : 

“  In  this  process  of  consolidation  the  carcasses 
of  the  fishes  entombed  in  the  primeval  mud 
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have  had  their  share.  For  just  as  a  plaster  cast 
boiled  in  oil*  derives  greater  density  and  dura¬ 
bility  from  that  addition,  so  the  oily  and  other 
azotized  and  ammoniacal  principles  of  the  de¬ 
composing  fish  operated  upon  the  immediately 
surrounding  sand,  so  as  to  make  it  harder  and 
more  compact  than  the  sediment  not  reached 
by  the  animal  principles.  Accordingly,  it  has 
happened  that,  in  the  course  of  the  upheaval 
and  disturbance  of  the  old  red  strata,  parts  of  it, 
broken  up  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  torrents, 
have  been  reduced  to  detritus,  and  washed 
away,  with  the  exception  of  certain  nodules, 
generally  of  a  flattened  elliptic  form,  which  are 
harder  than  the  surrounding  sancLstone.  Such 
nodules  form  the  bed  of  many  a  mountain 
stream  in  ‘  old  red  sandstone’  districts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  If  one  of  these  nodules  be  cleft  by  a 
smart  and  well-applied  stroke  of  the  hammer, 
tlie  cau.se  of  its  superior  density  will  bo  seen  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  specimen  of  the  fossilized 
remains  of  some  animal,  most  commonly  a 
fish. 

“  But  the  ....  fishes  of  the  Devonian  period 
existed  in  such  vast  shoals,  in  certain  favorable 
inlets,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  sedimentary 
deposits  has  been  affected  by  the  decompos¬ 
ing  remains  of  successive  generations  of  those 
fishes.  The  Devonian  flagstones  of  Caithness 
are  an  instance.  They  owe  their  peculiar  and 
valuable  qualities  of  density,  tenacity,  and 
durability  wholly  to  the  dead  fishes  that  rot¬ 
ted  in  their  primitive  constituent  mud.  From 
no  other  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  can  a  large 
flagstone  be  got  which  a  builder  could  set  on  its 
edge  with  assurance  of  its  holding  long  together 
in  that  position.” — Pp.  186,  136. 

But  evidence  of  aniin.'tl  e.xistence  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  fossil  remains.  Wlien 
Robinson  Crusoe  found  the  print  of  a 
foot  on  the  sands,  he  needed  no  human 
reraaitis  to  tell  him  th.at  a  man  had  been 
there.  And  of  this  nature  is  our  first 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  next  class¬ 
es  with  which  we  meet,  in  the  ascending 
scale  —  reptiles  and  birds.  During  the 
formation  of  certain  s.andstones,  the  soft, 
moist,  littoral  sand  has  been  trodden  by 
various  creatures,  W’hich  h.ave  left  foot- 

1)rints  that  have  subsequently  dried  and 
lardened,  and  received  deposits  of  dry 
sand  blown  by  the  winds,  or  of  wet  aand 
or  mud  left  upon  them  by  the  next  tide. 
Thus  are  formed  a  mold  and  a  cast,  all  of 
which  will,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  fossil  rock  ;  this  will  have  a 
tendency  to  split,  or  a  cleavage,  in  the 


•  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
auggeation  of  ProfeMor  Owen,  the  long-buried 
ivory  ornaments  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  were 
thus  treato<l,  in  the  hope  of  giving  them  tenacity. 
The  attempt  was  fully  successful. 


direction  of  its  original  formation ;  and 
such  cle.avage  will  restore  the  mold  on 
one  surface  and  the  cast  on  the  other. 

The  great  number  of  these  impressions 
th.at  have  been  discovered  since  the  first 
were  observed,*  has  given  origin  to  a 
distinct  branch  of  palaeontology,  to  which 
the  name  of  “  Ichnology”f  has  been  giv¬ 
en;  and  investigations  in  this  direction 
h.ave  revealed  many  noteworthy  facts. 
Not  footprints  alone  h.ave  been  preserved 
in  this  manner,  but  evidences  of  events 
of  a  much  more  transitory  nature. 

“The  lightning  flash  records  its  course  by 
the  vitrified  tube  it  may  have  constructed  out 
of  the  sandy  particles  melted  in  its  swift  passage 
through  the  earth ;  the  hail-stone,  the  ripple- 
w.ave,  the  rain-drop,  oven  the  wind  that  bore  it 
along  and  drove  it  slanting  on  the  sand,  have 
been  registered  in  oasts  of  the  cavities  which 
they  originally  made  on  the  soft  sea-beach ;  and 
the  evidence  of  thc.se  and  other  meteoric  actions, 
as  sun-cracks  and  frost-marks,  so  written  on 
imperishable  stone,  have  come  down  to  us  from 
times  incalculably  remote.  Every  form  of 
animal  life  that,  writhing,  crawling,  walking, 
running,  hopping,  or  leaping,  could  leave  a 
track,  depression,  or  footprint  behind  it,  might 
thereby  leave  similar  evidence  of  its  existence, 
and  also  to  some  extent  of  its  nature.” — P.  168. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  footsteps 
ushering  in  the  reptile  tribes  are  some  im¬ 
pressions  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone, 
in  quarries  in  Cheshire  and  Warwickshire. 
From  their  resemblance  to  impres-sions  of 
a  hand,  the  phantom  brute  that  produced 
them  was  called  cheirotherium  ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  supposed  that  these  are 
the  traces  of  the  l.abyrinthodon,  a  gigan¬ 
tic  bjitrachian  reptile,  largo  as  a  rhinoce¬ 
ros,  whose  unwieldy  remains  are  found  in 
the  same  formations.  From  this  time  for¬ 
wards,  for  ages  of  inconceivable  duration, 
reptiles  were  the  predominant  org.anisms 
during  the  whole  of  the  secondary  period, 
as  the  mammalia  are  now  and  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  tertiary  period.  As  our  quadru¬ 
peds  proper  occupy  the  land  now,  so  did 
then  the  mighty  megalosaurus,  iguanodon, 
and  their  congeners ;  as  our  bat  tribes  flit 
through  the  air  now,  so  did  terrible  wing¬ 
ed  reptiles  at  this  period  ;  and  as  our 
modern  W'.aters  are  peopled  by  the  cet.a- 
cca,  so  were  those  oi  the  secondary  epoch 

•  Dr.  Duncan,  in  1828,  first  inferred  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  tortoiees  during  the  period  of  the  deposition 
of  the  Dumfriesshire  sandstone,  from  the  existence 
of  markings  such  as  these. 

f  From  I;ivof,  a  footstep. 
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by  fierco-and  gigantic  enaliosaurs  —  true 
Bea-serpents.  But  the  reptile  race  is  on 
the  wane,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the 
higher  mammalian  typo  of  vertebrata. 
The  dinosaurs,  the  pterosaurs,  and  the 
enaliosaurs,  all  disappeared  before  the 
dawn  of  the  eocene  ;  and  as  it  is  the  un¬ 
broken  law  of  all  time  that  the  genera 
and  species,  once  extinct,  never  reaj»pear, 
so  we  may  as  well  expect  to  see  again  the 
winged  dragons*  of  the  oolite  and  Weal- 
den  as  the  sea-serpents  of  the  same  epoch. 

Although  no  actual  remains  of  birds 
have  been  found  in  any  deposit  older 
than  the  chalk,  yet  their  existence  long 
ages  previous  to  this  is  certified  to  ns  by 
footprints  in  the  sandstones  of  the  triassic 
or  liassic  period,  which  can  not  by  any 
possibility  have  been  made  by  any  other 
animals.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
footprints  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  sandstones  of  Connecticut,  and  clear¬ 
ly  indicate  the  existence  of  gregarious 
birds  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  our 
ostrich.  Referring  to  these,  Hugh  Miller 
writes  :f 

“They  are  fraught  with  strange  meanings, 
these  footprints  of  the  Connecticut  They  tell 
of  a  time  far  removed  into  the  by-past  eternity, 
when  great  birds  frequented  by  myriads  the 
shores  of  a  nameless  lake,  to  wade  into  its  shal¬ 
lows  in  quest  of  mail-covered  fishes  of  the  an¬ 
cient  type,  or  long-extinct  molluscs ;  while  rep¬ 
tiles  equally  gigantic,  and  of  still  stranger  pro¬ 
portions,  haunted  the  neighboring  swamps  and 
savannahs ;  and  when  the  same  sun  that  shone 
on  the  tall  moving  forms  beside  the  waters,  and 
threw  their  long  ^adows  across  the  red  sands, 
lighted  up  the  glades  of  deep  forests,  all  of 
whose  fantastic  productions  —  tree,  bush,  and 
herb — ^have  even  m  their  very  species  long  since 
passed  away.  And  of  thus  scene  of  things  only 
the  footprints  remain — ‘  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time’ — that  tell  us,  among  other  matters, 
whence  the  graceful  American  poet  derived  his 
quiet  but  singularly  effective  and  unmistakably 
indigenous  figure : 

‘  lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
Wc  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And  departing^  leave  behind  m 
Foot-prinU  on  the  sands  of  time. 

•  Winged  Dragons. — “  Some  of  these  dragons 
of  the  secondary  ages  were  of  very  considerable  siie. 
The  wings  of  a  pterodactyle  of  the  chalk,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Bowerbank,  must  have  h.ad  a  spread 
of  about  eighteen  feet ;  those  of  a  recently-discover¬ 
ed  pterodactyle  of  the  greensand,  a  spread  of  about 
twenty-eeven  feet.  The  Lammer-geyer  of  the  Alps 
has  an  extent  of  wing  of  but  from  ten  to  eleven 
feet :  while  that  of  the  great  condor  of  the  Andes, 
the  largest  of  flying  birds,  docs  not  exceed  twelve 
feet.” — Hugh  Miller’s  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. 

f  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  89. 


Foot-prints  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o’er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  uike  heart  again.’  ’’ 

The  actual  remains  of  birds  are  few  in 
any  strata — most  numerous  in  the  recent 
formations  in  New  Zealand.  For  their 
scarcity  there  are  many  obvious,  if  not 
altogether  sufficient  reasons.  By  reason 
of  tlieir  pow’cr  of  flight,  they  are  not 
liable  to  perish  by  floods  as  quadrupeds 
are.*  On  account  of  their  small  sjMicific 
gravity,  their  bodies  arc  likely  to  float 
long  enough  to  be  devoured,  and  will 
only  in  e.xceptional  cases  be  submerged 
and  buried  in  the  mud  or  other  sediment, 
so  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  stratification.  The  greater  ]iart  of 
the  rein.ains  of  extinct  birds  that  have  as 
yet  been  found,  belong  to  tho.se  genera 
that  luave  little  or  no  jjower  of  flight. 
Some  of  these  are  of  immense  bulk.  The 
bones  of  the  Dinoniis  gigdntenut,  a  very 
recently  extinct  species  of  New-Zealand, 
greatly  exceed  in  bulk  those  of  a  horse  ; 
the  tibia  is  about  a  yard  in  length.  In 
the  Dinornia  Elephaiitopus  the  toe-bones 
are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  ele- 
piiant — whence  its  name.  Some  of  these 
birds  appear,  from  Mantell’s  c.alculation, 
to  have  reached  the  hight  of  twelve  feet. 
J'ossil  eggs  have  also  been  discovered  of 
a  size  corresponding  to  thesq  calculated 
proportions.  Some  found  in  Madagascar 
measured  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches 
in  long  diameter,  and  their  contents  were 
equal  to  those  of  six  ostrich  eggs,  or  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  hen’s  eggs. 

As  the  palaiozoic  strata  are  e.sjK;cially 
characterized  by  the  fish  type  oi  verte- 
brata  and  the  secondary  series  of  reptiles, 
so  the  tertiary  period  is  that  of  the  mam¬ 
malia.  But  although  this  is  true  in  a 
general  sense,  it  does  not  imply  that 
mammals  never  existed  before  the  oecene. 
It  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  animal  life  in  time  depends  more 
strictly  upon  geographical  than  chrono¬ 
logical  conditions  :  that,  in  fact,  wherever 
the  proper  conditions  for  any  type  of  life 
were  fulfilled,  there  that  type  appeared. 
This  view  is  being  gradually  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  mammalian  traces  much 
further  back  in  time  than  had  previously 
been  anticipated.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  small  genera  of  insectivora  and  mar- 
supialia  were  indicated  by  fragments  of 


•  Sir  C.  Lyell. 
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j.uvs  in  tlio  oolite ;  it  has  more  recently 
been  discovered  that  Ics-s  intelli"ible,  or 
rather  interpretable,  fragments  of  a  mar¬ 
supial  genus  called  raicrolestes,  exist  so 
low  down  as  the  trias.  Mammalian  re¬ 
mains  have  also  been  found  in  a  coal-field 
of  Xorth-Carolina. 

Tlie  determination  of  quadrupedal  re¬ 
mains  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
other  fossils,  on  account  of  their  extreme¬ 
ly  fragmentary  nature  and  scattered  con¬ 
dition.  Whilst  shells  are  usually  found 
entire,  and  fishes  frequently  so  also,  a  few 
detached  bones  or  teeth,  or  fragments  of 
them  in  a  confused  state,  are  the  most 
common  remnants  of  the  mamm.alia.  Un¬ 
promising  .as  these  might  appear  at  the 
first  sight,  they  have  given  origin  to  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  in 
philosophical  zoology,  that  of  the  “  Corre¬ 
lation  of  forms  and  structures,”  as  it  w.as 
called  by  its  great  author,  Cuvier,  who 
first  made  any  progress  in  the  restoration 
of  extinct  species  by  means  of  fragments. 

“  Every  organized  being  forms  a  whole,”  says 
Cuvier,*  “a  single  circumscribed  system,  tne 
parts  of  which  mutually  concur  to  the  sanjc  de¬ 
finite  action  by  a  reciprocal  reaction.  None  of 
these  parts  can  change  without  the  others  also 
changing,  and  consequently  each  part,  taken 
separately,  indicate  and  gives  all  the  others. 

.  .  .  The  form  of  the  tooth  gives  that  of  the 

condyle,  of  the  bladebone,  and  of  the  claws,  just 
as  the  equation  of  a  curve  involves  all  its  pro¬ 
perties  ;  and  exactly  as,  taking  each  property 
by  itself  as  the  base  of  a  particular  equation,  one 
discovers  both  the  ordinary  equation  and  all  its 
pmpertios,  so  the  claw,  the  bladebone,  the  con¬ 
dyle,  the  femur,  and  all  the  other  bones  indi¬ 
vidually,  give  the  teeth,  or  are  given  thereby 
reciprocally;  and  in  commencing  by  any  of 
these,  whoever  possesses  rationally  the  laws  of 
the  organic  economy,  will  be  able  to  reconstruct 
the  entire  animal.” 

A  most  important  statement,  and  one 
which  well  merits  a  brief  investigation  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  application. 

Our  knowledge  of  correlations  of  struc¬ 
ture  is  of  two  kinds,!  rational  (or  physio- 

•  Oxtemens  Fottile*,  4to,  tom.  i.  p.  68. 

f  Certain  coincidences  of  form  and  structure  in 
animal  bodies  are  determined  by  observation.  By 
the  exercise  of  a  higher  faculty,  the  reason,  or  a 
reason,  of  these  coinciilence-s  Is  discovered,  and  they 
become  correlations;  in  other  words,  it  is  known 
not  only  that  they  do  exist,  but  how  they  are  related 
to  each  other.  In  the  ca.se  of  coincidences  of  the 
latter  kind,  or  of  ”  correlations  ”  properly  .so  called, 
the  mind  infers  with  greater  certainty  and  confid-  ,j 
ence,  in  their  application  to  a  fossil,  than  in  the 
case  of  coincidences  which  are  held  to  be  constant  j 


logical)  and  empirical.  As  an  inst.ancc  of 
the  former  kind  of  knowledge,  we  may 
cite  the  correlations  between  the  teeth 
I  and  limbs  of  a  cjirnivorous  or  herbivorous 
j  animal.  The  form  of  teeth  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  style  of  jaw,  and  a  condyle  with  an 
articulation  in  the  one  case  allowing  only 
a  scissor-like  action  of  the  jaw,  in  the 
other  a  grinding  action.  Each  of  these 
involve  certain  defined  modifications  in 
the  muscles  working  the  jaw,  and  the 
bony  parts  of  the  skuU  in  which  they  are 
implanted ;  and  these  again  essentially  in¬ 
volve  certain  equally  specific  forms  in  the 
formation  of  the  occiput,  the  dorsal  spines, 
and  the  limbs.  Here  we  observe  the  phy¬ 
siological  dependence  of  one  part  upon 
another.  But  there  are  other  correlations 
equally  constant,  for  which  we  can  not 
give  the  reason.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
known  why  ruminant  hoofed  animals 
should  all  have  the  cloven  foot,  and  be 
the  only  creatures  with  horns  on  the 
frontal  bone ;  yet  these  and  many  other 
relations  are  as  constant  as  those  for 
which  wo  can  trace  the  rational  law. 
These  latter  relations  are  the  empirical, 
of  which  Cuvier  thus  speaks  :* 

“  There  is,  then,  a  constant  harmony  between 
two  organs  to  all  appearance  quite  stranger.s  to 
each  other,  and  tlie  gradations  of  their  forms 
corresjmud  uninterruptedly  even  in  the  cases 
where  one  can  render  no  reason  for  such  rela¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  But  in  thus  availing  ourselves 
of  the  method  of  observation  as  a  supplementary 
instrument  where  theory  abandons  us,  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  astonishing  details.  The  smallest  articu¬ 
lar  surface  (facette)  of  a  bone,  the  smallest  pro¬ 
cess,  presents  a  determinate  character  relating 
to  the  cla.ss,  to  the  order,  to  the  genu.s,  and  to 
the  species  to  which  they  belong  ;  so  that  who¬ 
ever  possesses  merely  the  well-preserved  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  bone  may,  with  application,  aided 
by  a  little  tact  {addrme)  in  discerning  analogies, 
and  by  sufficient  comparison,  determine  all 
these  things  as  surely  as  if  ho  possessed  the 
entire  animal.” 

I  The  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  reconstruction  of  extinct  species  is  full 
of  interest,  and  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  drawn  from  small  single  fragments  of 
bone  are  wonderful.  Thus  Professor 
Owen,  reasoning  upon  the  physiological 
conditions  that  govern  the  relations  of 
the  contents  of  the  cavities  of  bones  to 
the  flight  and  other  mode  of  locomotion 


only  because  so  many  instances  of  them  have  been 
observed. — Paloeontology,  p.  314. 

•  Ia)c.  cit.  p.  187. 
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in  birds,  w.'is  enabled  from  one  fragment 
of  a  skeleton  to  infer  that  it  belonged  to  a 
terrestrial  bird  deprived  of  the  power  of 
flight ;  and  also  to  predict  that  such  a 
bird,  of  less  rapid  course  than  the  ostrich, 
would  ultimately  be  found  in  New-Zca- 
land.  (P.  313.)  Yet  it  may  be  not  with¬ 
out  profit  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the 
applicability  of  this  law.  Can  we  in  rea¬ 
lity,  by  the  application  of  sufficient  skill, 
determine  from  one  fragment  of  bone  the 
rehations  of  the  animals  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed?  Concerning  bones  of  modern 
animals,  we  are  inclined  to  answer  unhe¬ 
sitatingly  in  the  affirmative ;  concerning 
those  of  fossil  and  extinct  species  and 
genera,  we  should  doubt.  That  the  class 
may  be  determined,  and  in  some  cases  the 
orefer,  we  believe;  but  the  generic  and 
specific  relations  would  present  almost  in¬ 
superable  obstacles. 

We  believe  in  design  in  animal  struc¬ 
ture,  therefore  in  correlations ;  and  in  e.xact 
proportion  as  we  recognize  the  physio¬ 
logical  reason  for  these  correlations  is  our 
faith  in  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions 
derived  from  their  application.  Wo  rea¬ 
son  backwards  with  confidence  from  the 
laniaries  and  trenchant  teeth  of  a  feline 
animal,  to  its  short  and  strong  jaw,  its 
transversely  extended  condyle,  its  ex¬ 
panded  zygomatic  arch,  its  strong  tempo- 
i*al  muscles,  its  immensely  developed  sjun- 
ous  processes,  its  clavicle,  insuring  great 
motion  in  the  fore-limb,  its  rotatory  arm, 
and  finally  its  retractile  claws.  With 
equal  coherence,  we  infer  from  the  broad 
flat-crowned  grinding  teeth  of  a  ruminant 
animal,  a  slender  jaw,  a  flat  condyle,  a 
comparatively  small  temporal  muscle,  a 
short  and  feeble  zygoma,  a  limited  motili¬ 
ty  of  the  fore-limb,  an  absent  clavicle,  a 
non-rotatory  arm,  and  finally  a  horny  case 
or  hoof  to  terminate  the  foot.  These  we 
recognize  as  physiologically  connected,  as 
marks  of  design  and  coadaptation.  But 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

“  Geoffrey  St  Hiljure  denied  the  existence  of 
a  design  in  the  construction  of  any  part  of  an 
organized  body.  He  protested  against  the  de¬ 
duction  of  a  purpose  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  structures  as  the  valves  of  the  veins,  or  the 
convOTging  lens  of  the  eye. 

“  Beyond  the  coexistrace  of  such  a  form  of 
flood-gate  with  such  a  course  of  the  fluid,  or  of 
such  a  course  of  light  with  such  a  converging 
medium,  Geoffroy  affirmed  that  thought — at 
least,  his  mode  of  thinking  —  could  not  sanely, 
or  ought  not  to  go.” — loc.  cit. 


Ileasoncrs  of  this  school,  of  course, 
utterly  repudiate  the  inference  of  the 
hoof  from  the  grinder,  and  the  claw  from 
the  carnassial  molar,  or  vice  t'ersA,  believ¬ 
ing  in  nothing  of  mutual  coiidaplation  of 
parts.  With  these  we  can  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy,  nor  do  such  appear,  as  our  author 
remarks,  to  have  been  ever  amongst  those 
who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
real  advance  of  physiology  or  paleon¬ 
tology. 

“The  present,”  continues  Professor  Owen, 
“is  not  the  place  for  even  the  briefest  summary 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  by 
teleologists  and  antiteologists  from  Democritus 
and  Plato  down  to  Comte  and  W  he  well.  The 
writer  would  merely  remark  that,  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  reasoning  faculty  is  developed  on 
tliis  planet  and  is  exercised  by  our  species,  it 
appears  to  be  a  more  healUiy  and  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  such  faculty  —  certainly  one  which  has 
been  productive  of  most  accession  to  truths,  as 
exemplified  in  the  mental  workings  of  an  Aris¬ 
totle,  a  Galen,  a  Harvey,  and  a  Cuvier  —  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  instinctive  impression  of  a  design  or 
purpose  in  such  structures  as  the  valves  of  the 
vascular  system,  and  the  dioptric  mechanLsm  of 
the  eye.  In  regard  to  the  few  intellects — they 
have  ever  been  a  small  and  unfruitful  minoriiy 
—  who  do  not  receive  that  impression,  and  will 
not  admit  the  validity  or  existence  of  final  causes 
in  physiology,  the  writer  has  elsewhere  ex- 
rcssed  his  belief  that  such  intellects  are  not  the 
igher  and  more  normal  examples,  but  rather 
manifest  some,  perhaps  congenital,  defect  of 
mind,  allied  or  analogous  to  color-blindness, 
through  defect  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  inaudi- 
bicness  of  notes  above  a  certain  pitch,  through 
defect  of  the  acoustic  nerve.” — Pp.  313,  314. 

Coinciding  fully  with  all  this,  we  are 
still  inclined  to  think  that  the  generally 
received  opinion  th.at  an  extinct  animal 
may  be  reconstructed  from  a  single  bone 
or  fragment,  requires  some  modification. 
It  it  true  th.at,  having  a  caniivorous  tooth, 
w'e  can  compare  it  with  other  teeth  of  the 
same  order,  and  by  its  greater  or  less  re¬ 
semblance  we  may  trace  its  affinities  more 
or  less  closely.  But  it  .appears  to  be 
otherwise  with  teeth  which  depart  from 
known  types.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  stereognathus,  an  unknown 
animal,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  lower 
jaw,  with  teeth,  is  found  in  the  Stones- 
tield  slate.  These  teeth  differ  in  type 
from  that  of  all  known  recent  or  extinct 
mammalia,  and  here  the  reconstruction  of 
the  animal  fails  entirely ;  for,  although  it 
is  pronounced  to  be  mammalian,  all  the 
analysis  that  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  fails  to  decide  even  its  order  — 
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ncimely,  whether  it  be  herbivorous,  insec¬ 
tivorous,  or  A  mixed-feeding  carnivorous 
.'inimal.  (P.  307  et  seq.)  The  trutli  would 
appear  to  be  that,  altliough  physiological 
correlation  does  doubtless  exist,  and  is  an 
excellent  practical  guide  amongst  tainiliar 
ty))es,  it  is  liable  to  fail  when  applied  to 
those  previously  unknown. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mammalia,  we  find  that,  with 
extinct  as  with  existing  tribes,  “  particu¬ 
lar  forms  were  .assigned  to  particular  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  that  the  same  forms  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  same  provinces  at  a  former 
geologic.al  i)eriotl  as  they  are  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  (hiy.”*  liut  this  period  was  only  the 
most  recent  tertiary. 

“  In  oirrying  back  the  retrospective  compari¬ 
son  of  existing  and  extinct  mammals  with  those 
of  the  eocene  and  oolite  strata,  in  relation  to 
their  local  distribution,  we  obtain  indications  of 
extensive  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  sea 
and  land  during  these  epochs,  in  the  degree  of 
incongruity  between  the  generic  forms  of  the 
inainmalia  which  then  existed  in  Europe,  and 
any  that  actually  exist  on  the  great  natural  con¬ 
tinent  of  which  Europe  now  forms  part  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  further  we  pene¬ 
trate  into  time  for  tlie  recovery  of  extinct  mam¬ 
malia,  the  further  we  must  go  into  space  to  find 
their  existing  analogues.  To  match  the  eocene 
palaeotheres  and  lophiodons,  wo  must  bring 
tapirs  from  Sumatra  or  South- America,  and  wc 
have  to  travel  to  the  Antipodes  for  myrmcco- 
bians,  the  nearest  living  analogues  to  the  amphi- 
thercs  of  our  oolitic  strata.” — P.  397. 

The  distribution  in  time  of  the  mamma¬ 
lia  presents  phenomena  of  much  interest. 
So  far  back  as  near  the  base  (if  not  below 
it)  of  the  secondary  strata  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  mammiterous  life  in  the  remains 
of  a  minute  marsupial  animal,  the  luicro- 
lestes.  In  the  Purbeck  and  oolite  also  re- 
m,ains  of  small  species  only  are  found,  be¬ 
longing  to  marsupialia  of  low  organiz.ation ; 
or,  when  this  is  doubtful,  the  question  is 
only  between  this  order  and  that  of  almost 
equally  low  insectivora,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  stereognathus  may 
have  been  a  minute  ungulate  quadruped. 
Through  the  entire  of  the  Wealden  and 
cretaceous  strata  there  are  no  remains  of 
mammalia ;  but  we  must  be  careful  how 
we  conclude  from  this  negative  testimony 
that  they  did  not  exist  during  this  period. 
But  it  is  during  the  tertiary  and  modern 
periods  that  the  mammalia  experience  the 


*  Owen’s  Report  on  the  Extinct  Mammali  of 
Auttraliay  1844. 


culmination  of  their  development,  bolding 
now  as  prominent  a  position  through  the 
length,  breadth,  and  hight  of  our  regions, 
as  did  the  rei)tile  race  in  the  secondary 
epoch.  The  Marsupialia  are  now  more 
fully  developed  (in  Australia)  than  at  any 
previous  known  epoch.  Some  orders,  as 
the  bruta,  ungulata,  and  carnivora,  have 
alre.ady  apparently  pas.sed  the  maximum 
of  their  develo))ment,  and  are  considera¬ 
bly  reduced  both  in  genera  .and  species 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eocene ; 
the  proboscidia  still  more  so.  This  singu¬ 
lar  group,  that  of  the  toxodontia,  has 
wholly  disappeared.  The  other  orders 
.api>ear  to  be,  if  any  thing,  on  the  increase. 
Man,  the  latest  arrival,  multiplies  greatly. 

Analytic  reasoning  and  all  analogy  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  mammals  were 
not  only  apparently  but  really  a  late  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  earth’s  Fauna.  It  is  true  that 
the  simple  absence  of  their  remains  in 
many  secondary  and  palaeozoic  strata  will 
not  demonstrate  their  non-existence,  as  we 
have  seen  when  speaking  of  fishes.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  hitherto  explored 
strata  may  have  been  deposited  in  seas 
far  from  Land,  where  it  w’ould  be  unlikely 
to  find  the  remains  of  terrestrial  animals. 
But  this  would  in  no  way  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  remains  of  marine  mamma¬ 
lia.  At  present  no  genera  and  species  are 
more  numerous  and  diffused  than  the 
w’hale  tribes;  and  had  these  existed  in 
the  same  seas  with  the  ichthyosaurs  and 
other  emaliosaurs,  all  of  which  would  be 
dwarfs  in  comparison  with  our  modem 
whale  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  it 
aj)pears  improbable  that  their  remains 
should  be  utterly  lost,  whilst  those  of  the 
reptile  race  are  preserved  in  such  profu¬ 
sion  in  many  localities.  “  The  scanty  and 
dubious  evidence  of  cetacea  in  secondary 
beds  seems  to  indic.ate  a  similar  period 
for  their  beginning  as  for  the  soft-scaled 
cycloid  and  ctenoid  fishes  which  have 
superseded  the  ganoid  orders  of  mesozoic 
times.”  (P.  409.)  And  again  :  ‘‘  Had  the 
ichthyosaurus,  pliosaurus,  or  plesiosaurus 
been  represented  by  species  in  the  same 
ocean  that  was  tempested  by  the  balaeno- 
dons  and  dioplodons  of  the  mioccne  age, 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  these  marine  rep¬ 
tiles  would  have  testified  to  their  exist¬ 
ence  as  abundantly  as  they  do  at  a  pre¬ 
vious  epoch  in  the  earth’s  history.  But  no 
fossil  relic  of  an  enaliosaur  has  been  found 
in  tertiary  strata,  and  no  living  enaliosaur 
has  been  detected  in  the  present  seas,  and 
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they  are  conseqaently  held  by  comjwtent 
naturalists  to  be  extinct.”  much  for 
the  preat  sea-serpent ! 

Although  vegetable  remains  have  not 
been  investigated  to  the  full  extent  that 
has  been  accorded  to  the  animal  fossils, 
there  are  many  points  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  connected  with  their  appearance  and 
distribution  ;  and  although  our  author 
does  not  treat  at  all  of  these,  we  think  it 
desirable  to  supplement  this  brief  sketch 
of  palajontological  science  with  a  notice 
of  them.  So  far  as  our  evidence  extends, 
there  is  the  same  advance  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  plants,  as  we  proceed  from  the 
most  ancient  limes  downwards  to  the 
modern  period,  as  w'o  have  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  animals.  As  the  animal  scale 
appeared  to  commence  with  the  zotv- 
phytes,  and  proceed  only  after  long  ages 
to  creatures  of  high  organization,  and  in 
an  order,  in  broad  outline,  correspondent 
with  our  natural  classifications,  so  w’e  ob-  i 
serve  that  plants  appear  to  commence  w'lth 
the  phytozoa  in  the  older  Silurian  strata, 
and  manifest  a  tendency  to  a  more  com- 1 
plex  organization  as  we  approach  modem 
times.  Thus,  in  the  old  rod  system,  the 
vegetation  consists  chiefly  of  acrogens  and 
gymnogens,  in  the  carlwniferous  series  it 
is  monocotyledonous ;  but  it  is  not  until 
tertiary  times  that  the  true  dicotyledon¬ 
ous  tree  appears. 

The  earliest  vegetation  of  which  we 
meet  with  traces  is  marine ;  the  “  fucoid 
band”  already  noticed  abounds  in  algte, 
sometimes  so  largely  that  beds  of  impure 
anthracite  are  formed  by  them  many  feet 
thick.  In  some  few  of  these  algse  a  like¬ 
ness  may  be  detected  to  the  modern  fami¬ 
lies  ;  there  is  an  ancient  chorda,  {palceo- 
cJio^a,)  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  mo¬ 
dem  chorda  jilum,  or  “  dead  mens’  ropes.” 
Irish  moss,  or  carrageen,  has  also  its  an¬ 
cient  representative,  and  the  kelp-w'eeds 
appear  represented  in  the  Vucoides  graci¬ 
lis  of  the  Lower  Silurians.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  terrestrial  vegetation,  nor,  in 
fact,  any  certain  indication  of  solid  land, 
previous  to  our  reaching  the  Upper  Silu¬ 
rians,  almost  at  the  junction  of  the  old 
red.  Of  this  system  the  Flora  is  still 
meager ;  but  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  | 
the  existence  of  a  true  coniferous  tree. 

“  The  Flora  of  the  coal  measures  was  the 
richest  and  most  luxuriant,  in  at  least  indivi¬ 
dual  productions,  with  which  the  fossil  botanist 
has  formed  any  acquaintance.  Never  before  or 
since  did  our  planet  bear  so  rank  a  vegetation 


as  that  of  which  the  numerous  coal  seams  hihI 
inflammable  shales  of  the  carboniferous  period 
form  but  a  portion  of  the  remains — the  portion 
;  spared,  in  the  first  instance,  by  dissipation  and 
decay,  and  in  the  second  by  the  denuding 
agencies.  Almost  all  our  coal — the  stored-up 
fuel  of  a  world  —  forms  but  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  produce  of  this  wonderful 
Flora.”* 

One  great  characteristic  of  this  Flora 
was  the  immense  j)roportion  and  profusion 
of  ferns.  There  are  supposed  to  be,  in 
modem  times,  about  fourteen  hundred 
species  of  flowering  plants  in  (ireat  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  forty  one  species  of  ferns.  But 
whilst  there  are  but  about  five  hundred 
species  of  plants  described  as  existing  in 
the  coal,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
are  ferns.  The  tree  ferns,  the  lepidoden- 
dra,  the  stigmaria*,  the  sigillaria',  and 
many  others,  formed  a  Flora  which  per¬ 
haps  may  be  equaled,  but  hardly  surpass¬ 
ed  in  gorgeous  development,  by  that  of 
the  primeval  forests  of  Brazil. 

Tlie  principal  now  feature  in  the  Flora 
of  the  oolite  is  formed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  cycada? — a  family  allied,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  ferns,  and  to  the  conifera;  on 
the  other,  and  which  somewhat  resem¬ 
bled  in  general  appearance,  stunted  palms. 
Cypresses  and  yews  first  appear  at  this 
ejioch. 

In  the  tertiary  age,  as  the  reptiles  as¬ 
sumed  a  subordinate  position  before  the 
advent  of  the  higher  mammalia,  so  do  the 
ferns  and  conifers  before  the  appearance 
of  the  true  dicotyledonous  trees.  As  we 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  modern 
times,  we  find  the  orders  and  genera  of 
plants  more  nearly  resembling  our  own  ; 
and  in  the  pleiocene,  even  before  the  drift 
period,  we  find  ourselves  amongst  familiar 
species.  Professor  Forbes  was  of  opinion 
that  one  of  his  five  existing  British  Floras 
—  that  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland — was 
introduced  as  early  as  the  miocene.  A 
powerful  argument  is  deducible  from  this 
circumstance  for  the  fixity  of  sjiecies,  and 
against  the  views  of  the  upholders  of  de¬ 
velopment.  We  will  give  it  in  the  words 
of  Hugh  31iller : 

“The  oak,  the  birch,  the  hazel,  the  Scotch 
fir,  all  lived  in  what  is  now  Britain  ere  the  la.'st 
great  depres-sion  of  the  land.  The  gigantic 
northern  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  extinct  for 
untold  ages,  forced  their  way  through  their 
tangled  branches,  and  the  British  tiger  and 
hyena  harbored  in  their  thickets.  Cuvier  fram- 

*  Teitimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  26. 
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ed  an  arpnimcnt  for  the  fixity  of  species  on  the 
fact  that  the  birds  and  beasts  embalmed  in  the 
rataconibs  were  identical  in  every  respect  witli 
the  animals  of  the  same  kind  that  live  now. 
But  what  it  has  been  asked,  was  a  brief  period 
of  thrte  thoutand  years  compared  with  the  geo¬ 
logic  ages,  or  how  could  any  such  argument  be 
founded  on  a  basis  so  little  extended?  It  is 
however,  to  no  such  narrow  basis  we  can  refer 
in  the  case  of  these  woods.  All  human  history 
is  comprised  in  the  nearer  comer  of  the  im¬ 
mense  peri()d  which  they  measure  out ;  and  yet, 
from  their  first  appearance  in  creation  till  now, 
they  have  not  altered  a  single  fiber.  And  such, 
on  this  point  invariable  testimony  of  palte- 
ontologic  science — testimony  so  invariable,  tliat 
no  great  palaeontologist  was  ever  yet  an  assertcr 
of  the  development  hypothesi.s."* 

Tltere  is  one  very  interesting  circum- 
st-ance  connected  with  the  succession  of 
plants  in  relation  to  the  appearance  of 
man  on  the  scene.  The  earlier  Floras  were, 
so  fiir  as  tve  know  them,  of  a  somber,  unpro¬ 
ductive,  unnutritious  chanacter.  The  lux¬ 
uriant  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  era 
Avas  most  probably  in  great  measure  untit 
for  f(X>d.  It  is  not  until  we  enter  the  ter¬ 
tiary  period  that  we  meet  with  “  Floras 
amid  which  a  man  might  have  profitably 
lnbore<l  as  a  dresser  of  gardens,  a  tiller 
of  fields,  or  a  keeper  of  fiocks  arid  herds,” 
( Op  cit.)  It  of  course  depends  upon  neg¬ 
ative  evidence,  but  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  entire  order  of  rosa- 
ccfe,  including  the  apple,  pear,  plum, 
quince,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  almond, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  and  the  roses  and 
potent illas,  appeared  immediately  pre¬ 
vious  to  man.  The  grasses,  also,  which 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  food 
both  of  man  and  beast,  appear  to  be  al¬ 
most  peculiar  to  the  human  period.  The 
richly  odoriferous  habiatic  seem  also  strict¬ 
ly  confined  to  our  modern  epoch.  A  too 
frequent  appe.al  to  final  causes  in  matters 
of  science  is  perhaps  not  advisable  ;  but  in 
this  gradual  modification  of  the  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  our  earth,  adapting  them  to 
the  use  of  man,  wo  can  scarcely  see  the 
operation  of  blind  chance,  or  equally  blind 

•  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  47. 


law ;  nor  can  we  w'ell  firil  to  recognize 
the  most  beneficent  provision  for  our 
well-being. 

Even  the  briefest  sketch  of  p.aheontolo- 
gy  would  appear  to  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  some  reference  to  the  recent  contro¬ 
versy  concerning  the  period  of  man’s  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  earth.  Until  very  lately, 
whilst  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth 
was  almost  univers.ally  recognized,  it  Avas 
almost  equally  generally  atlinitted  that 
m.an  only  appeared  after  all  the  great  ge- 
logical  changes  Avere  completed — that  is, 
not  only  after  the  pleiocencT  but  after  the 
drift  |>eriod,  and  the  deposit  and  ditfusion 
of  the  gravel ;  so  th.at  the  duration  of  his 
existence  was  limited  to  some  six  or  eight 
thousand  years.  Ilecent  discoveries  have 
tended  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  many  on 
this  subject.  Flint  implements,  apparently ' 
(some  of  our  greatest  authorities,  amongst 
others  Profcs.sor  Owen,  s.ay  unquestion¬ 
ably)  of  human  Avorkmanship,  have  been 
found  in  various  localities,  sometimes  in 
clo.se  proximity  Avith  the  remains  of  the 
extinct  mammalia  of  the  pleiocene  and 
drift  jHjriods,  and  sometimes  in  Avh.at  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  undisturbed  gravel,  un¬ 
doubtedly  deposited  during  the  drilt  pe¬ 
riod — a  lime  when  the  Avhole  of  our  lati¬ 
tudes  Avere  swept  over  by  glaciers  or 
icebergs,  and  partly  submerged.  The 
controversy  resulting  from  these  dlstrov- 
eries  has  been,  and  is,  hotly  carried  on, 
turning  upon  various  questions.  Are 

these  fiints  (or  celts)  of  human  origin  ? 
Have  they  originally  been  deposited  Avith 
the  strata  in  Avhich  they  are  found  ?  or 
have  they  been  subsequently  introduced 
by  any  process  ?  Are  these  strata  of  the 
age  and  date  supposed,  or  more  tecent  ? 
If  implements  of  men,  they  are  so  m.any 
as  to  imply  the  presence  of  the  m.any 
hands  by  which  they  have  been  Aviclded, 
and  Avhere  are  these  ?  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  questions  Avhich  Avould  require  to  be 
definitively  settled  before  Ave  should  feel 
justified  in  so  far  modifying  our  chrono¬ 
logy  as  to  extend  the  period  of  man’s  so¬ 
journ  on  earth. 
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Few  readers  of  Russian  history  will  fail 
to  remember  the  name  of  Count  Alexey 
OrloflF,  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors 
in  the  murder  of  Peter  III.  of  Russia. 
But  treacherous  as  was  that  deed,  it  loses 
h.alf  its  blackness  when  compared  with 
another  committed  by  him  at  the  instiga- 
fion  of  Catharine  II.,  widow  and  successor 
to  the  murdered  monarch. 

Catharine,  not  being  a  native  Russian 
princess,  was  most  desirous  of  removing 
from  her  path  all  who  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  disturb  the  security  of  her  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  her  pur¬ 
pose,  in  one  instance,  she  and  her  associ¬ 
ate  Orloff  exercised  a  degree  of  fiendish 
ingenuity  almost  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  unfortunate  girl  who  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Catharine  was  a  Russian 
princess,  and  granddaughter  to  Peter  the 
Great.  Elizabeth  II.,  his  daughter,  con¬ 
tracted  a  private  marriage  with  Count 
Alexey  Razumoffsky,  and  three  children, 
two  sons  and  a  d.aughter,  were  the  issue 
of  this  union.  Of  the  sons,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  one  was  accidentally 
killed,  and  the  other  not  judged  of  suflS- 
cient  political  importance  to  excite  either 
jealousy  or  suspicion.  But  it  was  other¬ 
wise  with  the  young  Princess  Tarranakoff, 
the  subject  of  our  story. 

The  ambitious  designs  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  with  regard  to  Poland  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Polish  nobles,  and 
one  of  these,  the  Count  Radzivill,  con¬ 
ceived  the  design  of  using  this  young  na¬ 
tive  princess  as  an  instrument  in  sup¬ 
planting  her.  For  this  purpose,  bv  dint 
of  bribing  her  female  attendants,  he  se¬ 
cretly  removed  her  to  Poland,  and  thence 
to  Italy.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
.  induce  RadzivUl  to  place  the  young 
princess  in  the  power  of  Catharine  ;  but 
though  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  his  estates,  the  promise  of  their 
restoration,  and  the  offer  of  the  most 
costly  bribes,  failed  in  inducing  him  to 


yield.  No  effect  being  produced  by  such 
proposals,  the  Empress  had  recourse  to 
threats.  Mysterious  communications  were 
conveyed  to  the  Polish  count,  intimating 
that  ruin  and  misery  impended  over  the 
Princess  Tarranakoff,  which  could  be  avert¬ 
ed  only  by  his  ceasing  all  correspondence 
I  with  her.  Whatever  ambitious  designs 
might  have  actuated  Radzivill,  he  was 
most  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  girl.  What  could  he  do  ?  Shorn 
of  his  estates  and  dignities,  and  in  a 
foreign"  land,  how  was  he  to  protect  her 
from  a  powerful  empress  and  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  woman  ?  Unhappily,  he  yield¬ 
ed  to  these  covert  menaces,  and  took  a 
final  leave  of  the  princess,  having  first  ex¬ 
acted  a  pledge  from  the  Russian  goveni- 
ment  that  she  could  renmin  unmolested. 

This  separation  effected,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  Catharine’s  work  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Count 
Alexey  Orloff,  and  one  of  his  infamous  a.s- 
sociates,  the  rest  became  easy.  Though 
the  murderer  of  her  husband.  Count 
Alexey  retained  the  favor  of  his  imperial 
mistress ;  doubtless,  she  found  him  a  most 
useful  tool  in  accompli.shing  other  dark 
deeds,  though  a  fouler  crime  than  the  one 
committed  on  this  hapless  princess  could 
hardly  disgrace  human  nature.  When 
first  resident  at  Rome,  the  grandd.aughter 
of  Peter  the  Great  was  amply  supplied 
with  every  thing  befitting  her  rank  ;  but 
at  the  time  Orloff  came  thither,  she  was 
almost  in  want,  and  occupying  a  poor 
lodging  in  a  humble  quarter  of  the  city. 
Judge  of  her  surprise  when  an  elegantly 
attired  officer  called  upon  her  to  offer  his 
services.  Though  he  w’as  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  wealthy,  and  her  situation  one  of 
actu.al  indigence,  he  paid  her  the  same  re¬ 
spect  as  though  she  had  been  seated  on 
the  imperial  throne.  When  invited  to 
sit  in  her  ])resence,  he  respectfully  de¬ 
clined.  “  Misfortune,”  said  he,  “  can  not 
alter  your  claims  to  our  respect.  Can  I, 
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when  you  are  before  mo,  forget  that  the 
gnanddanghter  of  the  illustrious  Czar  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Gre.at  is  entitled  to  all  the  hom¬ 
age  I  can  offer  ?  Is  it  for  me,  because 
you  are  in  a  foreign  land,  to  forget  th.at 
to  you,  :ind  not  to  the  tyrannical  foreigner 
who  occupies  it,  belongs  the  imperial 
throne  of  Russia?  I  have  not  the  honor 
to  be  your  countryman,  but  believe  me, 
princess,  I  am  not  the  less  devoted  to 
your  service,  in  which  I  would  freely  lay 
down  my  life.” 

The  unfortun.ate  princess  listened  with 
delight  and  thankfulness  to  this  address. 
It  was  long  since  such  respectful  language 
had  greeted  her  ears,  and  the  departure 
of  Radzivill  had  almost  reduced  her  to 
despair.  She  answered  this  flattering 
speech  in  terms  which  proved  how  much 
pleasure  it  had  given  her,  and  «lesired  to 
know  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  this 
solicitude  respecting  her  welfirre.  To 
this  her  visitor  replied :  “  That  his  name 
was  of  little  moment,  since  he  was  only 
the  ambassador  sent  by  some  of  her  most 
influential  countrymen,  whose  he.arts  bled 
to  think  that  she,  the  descendant  of  one 
so  doubly  illustrious  as  the  Cz.ar  Peter 
the  Great  had  proved  himself  to  be, 
should  be  exposed  to  neglect  .and  indi¬ 
gence  in  a  foreign  land.”  The  princess 
being  n.aturally  curious  to  know  the 
names  of  those  whoso  interest  was  so 
deeply  excited  in  her  behalf,  again  pressed 
her  visitor  for  information  on  this  point, 
but  he  still  refused  to  gratify  her  curios¬ 
ity.  lie,  however,  begged  ]>ermisslon  to 
present  one  who  would  explain  all ;  .and 
having  obt.ained  it,  withdrew  as  from  the 
presence  of  a  sovereign  prince,  having 
flrst  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand. 

The  visitor  who  thus  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Princess  Tarranakoff  was 
indeed  employed  by  one  of  her  country¬ 
men,  he  being  the  spy  and  associate  of 
Count  Alexey  Orloff.  The  uniform  in 
which  he  appeared  w.as  of  course  assumed 
for  the  occtislon,  as  he  was  in  reality  a 
man  of  most  infamous  character,  a  Nea- 
f>olitan  by  birth,  and  chosen  .as  his  tool 
by  the  Count,  because  he  hail  .alre.ady 
committed  crimes  suflicient  to  prove  that 
he  wouhl  enter  unscrupulonsly  into  the 
designs  of  that  nobleman.  Ribas,  for  that 
was  his  name,  did  not  at  once  introduce 
Orloff  to  the  presence  of  his  intended 
victim  ;  ho  rej)e.ated  his  visit,  and  finding 
that  she  w:is  in  actual  need,  induced  her 
to  make  use  of  his  purse,  and  by  the  re- 
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spect  he  paid  her,  completely  won  her 
confidence. 

Now  was  OrlofTs  time.  When  in¬ 
formed  that  the  schemes  of  his  emissary 
h.ad  proved  successful,  and  the  princess 
was  duly  prep.aro«i  to  listen  to  and  bidleve 
whatever  he  might  advance,  the  principal 
tragedian,  as  we  may  call  him,  appeared 
on  the  stage. 

Better  skilled  in  the  ways  of  a  court 
than  was  his  emiss.ary,  the  deference  of 
the  latter  sank  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  that  of  his  more  polished 
employer ;  and  so  well  did  the  latter  play 
his  part,  that  the  princess  became  devo¬ 
tedly  .attached  to  the  m.an  whom  she  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  model  of  all  that  was  iv)ble, 
good,  and  disinterested.  In  a  short  time, 
Orloff  had  cause  for  exultation  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  plan,  for  the  pi  incess  readily 
consented  to  be  his  wife.  A  sham-mar¬ 
riage  completed  the  deception,  and  was 
followed  on  the  part  of  the  princess  by 
a  brief  peiaod  of  unclouded  happiness. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  she  suspect  the 
imposition  th.at  had  been  practiced  upon 
her,  but  built  with  the  most  perfect  faith 
on  the  affection  and  sincerity  of  him  she 
believed  to  be  her  husband. 

One  day  ho  entered  her  presence  with 
an  air  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  on  her 
inquiring  the  reason  of  his  sadness,  Orloff 
replied :  Ah  !  de.arest,  I  may  well  look 
sorrowful,  since  I  must  leave  you — you 
whom  all  here  c.all  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  But  who  can  tell  how  good 
or  how  beautiful  you  are  in  my  eyes  ? 
You,  the  granddaughter  of  one  who  made 
himself  as  illustrious  by  his  deeds  as  by 
his  high  station,  yet  deigned  to  bestow  on 
me  the  treasure  of  your  love.” 

“  Why  speak  of  this,  Alexey  ?”  said 
the  princess.  “  My  birth  msittered  little 
when  you  sought  and  found  me  poor — 
n.ay,  in  want.  It  w.as  not  on  an  illustri¬ 
ous  princess  you  fixed  your  .affections, 
but  on  a  neglected  and  unfortunate  wo¬ 
man.  Why  should  we  p.art  ?  Can  I  not 
accompany  you  ?  Am  I  not  your  wife, 
.and  as  such,  is  it  not  my  pleasure  to  sac¬ 
rifice  my  convenience  to  yours?” 

It  was,  of  course,  no  part  of  Orloffs 
intention  to  leave  his  wife  behind,  though 
he  was  desirous  that  she  should  propose 
to  accompany  him.  Hitherto,  she  had 
been  carefully  w.atched,  though  unknown 
to  herself,  she  having  attributed  the  con¬ 
tinual  presence  of  the  Count  to  the  devo- 
1  ted  affection  he  professed  for  her.  She 
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WAS  now  informed  that  he  had  received  a 
aammons  to  join  the  squadron  he  com¬ 
manded  at  Leghorn,  and  thither  she  also 
went,  and  was  received  with  many  de¬ 
monstrations  of  respect.  OrlofFs  schetne 
w.as  fast  approjiching  its  completion,  and 
the  Empress  Catharine,  exulting  in  its 
success,  prepared  to  shower  honors  on 
those  who  had  labored  so  zealously  in  her 
behalf. 

It  w.os  a  lovely  day,  with  the  blue  sky 
only  as  an  Italian  sky  c.an  be,  when  the 
Princess  Tarranakoff,  escorted  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  stepped  into  a  magnificent  barge. 
Gay,  and  in  the  highest  spirits,  the 
princess  laughed  and  chatted  with  her  at- 
tendftnts,  little  dreaming  of  the  horrible 
fate  impending  over  her.  It  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  that  she  should  be  pertnitted  the 
indulgence  of  a  marine  excursion,  .and  she 
was  assisted  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  by 
her  obsequious  husband.  The  lookers  on 
saw  the  8.ails  spread  without  suspicion, 
and  waved*  their  firewells,  deeming  th.at 
they  should  soon  witness  the  return  of  the 
party.  The  hapless  princess  was  doomed 
never  to  revisit  the  shores  of  lualy.  On 
board  the  ship  were  none  8.ave  the  cre.a- 
tures  of  Orloff;  and  now,  having  his  wife 
completely  in  his  power,  he  reve.aled  his 
treachery  in  all  its  blackness  and  fiendish 
ingenuity.  The  delicate  wrists  of  the 
princess  were  manacled,  and  the  grand- 
d.aughter  of  the  czar  was  t.akcn  back  to 
her  native  land,  not,  as  she  had  been  led 
to  expect,  with  the  honors  due  to  her 
rank,  and  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  but  as 
a  wretched  prisoner. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  depict 


the  agony  of  mind  she  must  have  endured 
during  this  gloomy  voyage,  but  probably 
no  human  being  ever  suffered  greater. 
For  during  several  years  .after  her  arrival, 
she  w.as  the  inmate  of  a  dungeon  in  tim 
Russian  capital.  Catharine  tiiumphed  in 
the  success  of  her  plan,  and  amply  re¬ 
warded  those  who  had  too  successfully^ 
carried  it  out.  Europe  might  exclaim 
against  her,  but  her  object  was  gained, 
and  the  Princess  Tarranakoff  w.as  in  her 

()owcr.  In  her  dark  prison-house,  the  un- 
lappy  young  woman  spent,  it  is  said,  six 
years,  and  her  deliverance  came  in  a 
dreadful  fashion.  The  autumnal  equinox 
was  at  hand,  and  a  furious  gale  r.aged  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  angry  waves  of  the 
Neva  lashed  the  sides  of  the  prison  in 
which  slie  w.as  confined.  Absorbed  in 
sorrowful  recollections,  she  scarcely  heed¬ 
ed  the  storm,  until  she  noticed  that  the 
floor  of  her  dungeon  was  wet ;  then  the 
horrible  thought  crossed  her  mind,  that 
the  river  was  rising.  Perceiving  that  the 
w.ater  gained  in  hight,  she  shrieked  aloud  ; 
she  strove,  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  her  jailer.  But 
no  hum.an  .aid  w.as  at  hand.  She  raised 
herself  as  high  as  possible  by  me.ans  of 
the  articles  of  furniture  in  her  cell,  but 
still  the  waters  pursued  her.  The  whole 
of  the  ground-floor  of  the  prison  w.as  Laid 
under  water.  When  the  gale  h.ad  passed 
over,  .and  the  impetuous  Neva  returned 
to  its  ordinary  course,  her  jailer  found 
only  the  corpse  of  what  had  been  the 
victim  of  Count  Alexey  OrlofTs  treach¬ 
ery,  and  the  jealous  hatred  of  Catharina 
Alexiewna. 


AmOTHKR  “NkW  MoTiVB  PoWKR,”  TO  SnrRRSRDR 
Sniii. — ^The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stir  thus 
announces  the  inrention  or  discovery  of  another  of 
the  thousand  and  one  forms  of  power  that  are  ever 
threatening  to  *‘  supersede  steam “  The  whole  of  the 
scientific  world  is  in  a  state  of  revolution  at  the  bare 
prospect  of  the  success  obtained  by  M.  Lenoir’s  new 
motive  posrer,  for  which  we  have  been  prepared  for 
many  months  past.  The  trial  has  been  made  at  last, 
and  the  result  has  excited  the  greatest  interest 
throughout  Paris.  As  usual  in  all  great  discoveries, 
that  made  by  H.  Lenoir  is  founded  upon  the  simplest 
(het  in  science,  being  merely  the  ap^ication  upon  a 


large  scale  of  one  of  the  elementary  experiments  in 
chemistry — that  of  the  synthesis  of  water  in  the 
radiometer.  He  has  simply  utilized  the  principle  of  the 
expaniuon  of  air,  when  at  a  lofty  temperature,  by 
means  of  combustion  through  the  spark  of  induc¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen.  The  economy  produced  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  not  less  than  forty  per  cent  by  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  boiler,  the  chimney,  and  the  other  acces¬ 
sories  hitherto  used  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines,  and  the  machine  itself  offers  a  saving  of 
thirty  per  cent.  Several  engines,  varying  from  five 
to  ten  horse  power,  constructed  by  Uarinoni,  have 
been  dispatch^  to  England  and  Belgium.” 
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From  the  North  Brltiih  ItoTtcw. 

FALL  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  NAPOLEON  I.* 


(Concluded  from  page  297.) 


We  turn  from  the  political  ideas  of  M. 
Thiers  to  his  narrative  of  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  In  1812,  when  Napoleon  cro.ssed 
the  Niemeii,  no  power  seemed  capable  of 
withst.andin';  his  arms.  At  the  he.ad  of 
twelve  hundred  thoimnd  men,  he  held 
the  Continent  in  his  Kr.asp,  w.as  master  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherhands,  dis¬ 
poser  of  Germany,  and  spoiler  of  Spain  ; 
and  he  w.as  .about  to  invade  the  wilds  of 
Uussi:)^  with  a  host  such  .as  Europe  never 
had  witnessed.  If,  in  a  distant  corner  of 
the  Peninsula,  his  power  was  still  resisted 
by  England,  and  Massena  had  recoiled  in 
dcf(!at  from  Torres  Vedr.as,  the  opinion 
of  Europe  had  no  doubt  th.at  his  generals 
would  soon  drive  Wellington  out  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  Si.x  months  passed,  and  the  fangs 
of  an  Arctic  winter  .and  the  wasting  sword 
of  an  indignant  nation  had  made  a  wreck 
of  the  Grand  Army;  while  the  baffled 
legions  of  .Joseph  .and  Marmont  had  lied  in 
ruin  from  Salamanc.x  Then  arose  through¬ 
out  Europe  the  cry  for  vengeance,  and  the 
hope  of  relief  from  long  oppression :  the 
youth  of  Prussia  flew  eagerly  to  arms, 
and  forced  their  monarch  to  head  the 
movement ;  the  hordes  of  Russia  poured 
into  thehe.ai’t  of  Germany  to  aid  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  the  tyr.ant ;  the  forces 
of  Austria  were  steadily  r.aised  to  throw 
her  weighty  sword  into  the  balance  ;  and 
England,  through  the  g.ates  of  Spain,  re¬ 
solved  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  against  the 
enemy.  That  enemy,  however,  was  not 
yet  v.anquisl»ed ;  and  though  Fr.ance  was 
alre.ady  half  weary  of  him,  and  her  sources 
of  strength  were  fast  perishing,  though 
his  hold  on  Europe  w.as  nearly  broken, 
and  his  huge  armies  in  Germany  and  Spain 
were  rapiiUy  being  cooped  up  in  isoKated 
garrisons,  surrounded  by  enemies  and  in¬ 
surrectionary  levies,  he  hastily  crossed  the 


•  Hintoire  dn  Cnn-nulat  el  de  tEmnire.  Faiennt 
tuile  a  r  Hietoire  de  R^eolutioH  FranraUe.  Par 
M.  A.  Triirs.  Tome  XVII.  Paria,  1860. 


Rhine  in  1813,  at  the  he.ad  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  on  the 
fields  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  once  more 
saw  the  dreams  of  universal  empire.  But 
the  tide  had  turned,  .and  the  day  h.ad  past 
when  two  defe.ats  could  par.alyze  Europe. 
The  alliance  of  Prussia  and  Russia  against 
Napoleon  had  become  a  thoroughly  n.a- 
tion.al  impulse  ;  and  the  great  conqueror, 
.at  the  armistice  of  Ploiswitz,  found  that 
the  Coalition  was  not  to  be  shaken.  At 
this  moment  pe.ace  w.as  within  his  reach, 
but  ho  had  the  fatal  folly  to  reject  it ;  and 
he  soon  discovered  th.at  his  piide  and  in¬ 
solence  had  arr.ayed  the  whole  force  of 
Austria  .against  him.  He  was  now  ex¬ 
ceedingly  overmatched ;  but,  instead  of 
yielding  an  inch  of  ground,  of  abating  a 
jot  of  his  haughty  demands,  of  concentra¬ 
ting  his  garrisons  scattered  over  Germ.any, 
or  of  secunng  a  safe  retreat  towards 
France,  ho  placed  himself  astride  on  the 
Elbe,  with  a  menacing  Bavaria  and  W ur- 
temburg  on  his  fl.ank,  with  a  hostile  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine  in  his  rear,  and 
with  his  wings  inclining  towards  Berlin 
and  the  Oder;  and  from  this  position,  he 
sought  to  terrify  the  banded  armies  com¬ 
bined  ag.ainst  him.  Although  victorious 
wherever  he  appeared,  his  forces  are  on 
too  long  a  lino :  his  gener.als  are  beaten 
in  several  battles ;  and  at  length,  when 
phanning  a  march  into  Prussia,  and  the 
relieving  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  he 
finds  that  the  allies' are  accumulating  in 
Leipsic,  .and  th.at  the  German  races  be¬ 
hind  him  have  risen  against  him.  A  bat¬ 
tle  follows,  in  which  Ijc  is  overwhelmed, 
and  loses  more  than  half  his  army ;  and 
he  is  driven  headlong  out  of  Germany, 
pursued  every  where  by  a  furious  insur¬ 
rection,  and  meeting  at  all  points  a  ha- 
ras.sing  enemy.  lie  brings  b.ack  to  the 
Rhine  sixty  thous.and  men  only,  with 
Russia,  Germ.any,  .and  Austria  on  his 
traces.  He  is  cut  off*  completely  from  his 
garrisons  in  the  German  rivers  ;  and  when 
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he  reaches  his  capital,  he  learns  that  dis¬ 
ease,  with  famine  and  misery  in  its  train, 
is  preying  on  the  shattered  frame  of  his 
army.  In  the  mean  time,  Holland  has 
flung  off  his  yoke;  Illyria  and  Italy  have 
been  slipping  from  his  hands,  and  Eugene 
has  been  driven  to  the  Adige ;  his  own 
Mnrat  is  meditating  perfidy;  and  Well¬ 
ington,  rapidly  issuing  from  Portugal,  and 
scattering  the  host  of  .Tourdan  at  Vitto- 
ria,  has  penetrated  to  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  gathering  in  strength  on 
the  French  frontier.  The  empire  in  1812 
seemed  made  of  adamant :  within  a  year 
it  is  a  crumbling  ruin. 

We  leave  it  to  M.  Thiers  to  describe 
the  state  of  France  at  this  fearful  juncture 
— her  resources  against  invasion,  and  the 
spirit  of  her  people.  We  merely  premise 
tiiat,  as  we  shall  show  here.after,  he  has 
not  calculated  fairly  the  Peninsular  armies, 
in  point  either  of  strength  or  numbers ; 
and  we  think  that  he  has  understated  the 
unpopularity  of  Napoleon,  and  the  desti¬ 
tute  condition  of  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  reference  to  this  latter  particular, 
he  has  not  quoted  the  celebrated  Report 
of  1813,  which  declared  that  “agriculture 
for  five  years  had  gained  nothing  ;  that  it 
barely  existed ;  that  the  fruit  of  its  toil 
was  annu.ally  wasted  by  the  Treasury, 
which  unceasingly  devoured  every  thing 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  ruined  and  fam¬ 
ished  armies 

“  The  situation  of  our  armies  was  disheart¬ 
ening  on  every  side.  On  the  Rhine  we  had 
60,000  or  60,000  men  worn  out  from  fatigue,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  equal  number  of  stragglers  and  in¬ 
valids,  and  having  to  contend  with  300,000  men 
of  the  European  coalition;  in  Italv  we  had 
36,000  men  in  juxtaposition  with  60,000  Ans- 
trians  on  the  Adige,  and  burdened  with  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  holding  Italy  in  check,  that  was  weary 
of  our  rule,  and  of  restraining  Murat,  who  was 
ready  to  abandon  us ;  on  the  frontier  of  Spain 
we  had  50,000  veterans,  disheartened  by  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  scarcely  able  to  bold  the  AVestern 
Pyrenees  against  100,000  victorious  soldiers 
under  Lord  Wellington ;  and  on  this  same 
frontier  we  had  25,000  more  old  veterans,  in 
excellent  condition  certainly,  but  called  upon 
to  defend  tbe  Eastern  Pyrenees  against  more 
than  70,000  English,  Sicilians,  and  Cataloniana 
Such  was  the  exact  position  of  our  affairs  cor¬ 
rectly  noted  down.  Napoleon  had,  it  is  true, 
proved  a  hundred  times  with  what  prodigious 
rapidity  he  could  create  resources,  but  he  had 
never  before  found  himself  in  such  distress. 
More  than  140,000  of  our  best  troops  were  dis¬ 
persed  in  different  European  fortre-sses;  there 
remained  in  France  only  deserted  depots,  which 
oven  in  1818  had  made  an  effort  to  drill  raw  re¬ 


cruits  in  two  or  three  months,  and  had  sent 
them  forth,  officered  by  the  few  experienced 
men  they  still  pos.sessed.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  still  in  the  regiments  that  returned  to 
France  trained  soldiers  and  officers,  but  the  au¬ 
thorities  were  now  about  to  send  to  them  re¬ 
cruits,  ill-dressed  and  ill-drilled,  in  order  that 
these  old  soldiers  might  do  for  the  recruits  what 
the  depots  had  neither  time  nor  capability  to 
effect ;  in  fact  they  were  to  be  constrained  to 
emplov  the  time  they  would  have  needed  for  re¬ 
pose,  if  the  enemy  had  left  them  leisure  for  a 
day,  in  instructing  these  conscripts.  Our  for¬ 
tresses,  which  would  have  served  as  a  support 
to  the  army,  were,  as  we  have  said,  stripped  of 
all  means  of  defense.  The  immense  amount  of 
war  material  sent  beyond  the  frontiers  left  our 
home  fortresses  without  indispensable  necessa? 
ries.  We  bad  given  to  Magdebourg  and  to 
Hambourg  what  was  wanted  at  Strasbourg  and 
Metz,  and  to  Alexandria  what  would  have  been 
needed  at  Grenoble.  Even  a  part  of  the  Lille 
artillery  was  still  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne. 
But  it  was  not  alone  the  m-iterial  of  war  in 
which  we  were  deficient  Our  engineer  offi¬ 
cers,  so  numerous,  skillful,  and  brave,  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  more  than  a  hundred  foreign 
cities.  We  had  hardly  time  to  form  and  dis¬ 
patch  some  cohorts  of  national  guards  to  Stras¬ 
bourg  and  Ijandau,  to  Lille  and  to  Metz.  In 
order  to  conquer  the  world,  which  was  now  es¬ 
caping  from  her  grasp,  France  had  lefc  herself 
defenseleas.  Our  finances,  formerly  so  prospe¬ 
rous,  and  managed  with  admirable  regularity, 
were  now  as  exhausted  as  our  armies,  through 
the  chimera  of  universal  domination.  The  mu¬ 
nicipal  lands  seized  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  1811 
and  1812,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  1813, 
had  remained  unsold.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
purchasers  could  be  found  fur  ten  miliiona 
The  paper  which  represented  the  anticipated 
price  sank  from  fifteen  lo  twenty  per  cent,  al¬ 
though  nearly  the  entire  of  what  had  been 
Issued  was  still  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  and 
in  those  of  the  crown  itself,  which  had  taken 
more  than  seventy  millions.  The  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
wretched  than  its  circumstances.  The  soldiers, 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  the  policy  for  which 
they  were  pouring  forth  their  blood,  murmured 
aloud,  though  they  were  ever  ready  in  presence 
of  the  enemy  to  sustain  the  national  honor 
The  nation,  deeply  irritated  that  the  victories  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  had  not  l>een  used  to  secure 
a  peace,  looked  upon  themselves  as  sacrificed  to 
a  mad  ambition,  now  that  they  had  experienced 
the  serious  inconveniences  of  an  irresponsible 
government.  Disenchanted  as  to  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  having  never  believed  in  his  pru¬ 
dence,  but  having  always  had  faith  in  his  invin¬ 
cibility,  they  were  at  once  disgusted  with  his 
government,  doubtful  of  his  military  capability, 
and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  enemies  who 
were  advancing  in  ma.sses ;  the  French  people, 
in  a  word,  were  morally  broken  down,  at  the 
very  moment  when,  to  avert  the  impending 
danger,  tliey  would  have  needed  all  the  patri- 
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otic  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  animated 
in  17U2,  or  at  least  the  conflding  admiration 
with  which  the  First  Consul  had  inspired  them 
in  1800.  Never,  in  short  was  a  people  in  a 
state  of  more  profound  dejection  called  upon  to 
encounter  a  more  imminent  peril.”* 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  with  cer¬ 
tainty  upon  the  designs  of  Napoleon  at 
this  crisis.  It  is  evident,  even  at  tlie 
eleventh  hour,  tliat  he  preserved  his 
haughty  and  uul>endiiig  .attitude ;  that  he 
underrated  the  strength  of  the  Coalition, 
and,  above  all,  its  power  of  cohesion ; 
that  he  did  not  comprehend  the  vehe- 
luencc  of  the  passions  which  his  tyrantiy 
had  excited  iu  Europe ;  and  th.at  he  did 
not  appreciate  fully  the  apathy  or  the  ris¬ 
ing  indignation  of  his  people.  .M.  Thiers 
assures  us,  th.at  at  the  close  of  1813,  the 
Emperor  was  really  desirous  of  peace, 
provided  it  secured  “  the  n.atural  limits” 
of  France,  but  that  he  viewed  the  Allies’ 
overtures  with  distrust;  that  this  made 
him  elude  the  proposals  of  F rankfort ;  .and 
that  he  girded  himself  up  for  the  final 
struggle,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  regain¬ 
ing  what  he  ha<l  lost,  but  of  est.ablishing 
France  on  the  Rhine  with  honor.  This 
attempt  to  portray  Napoleon  as  a  patriot, 
contending  for  an  object  dear  to  all 
Frenchmen,  and  resolved  to  stake  his 
crown  on  the  issue,  is  certainly  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts;  it  is  merely  a  “scene” 
for  the  Emperor’s  exit.  For,  even  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  Emperor  h.ad  a  right  to  mis¬ 
trust  the  good  fiith  of  the  Allies  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  to  ev.ade  a  reply  to  j)ropositlons 
which  offered  him  the  line  of  the  Rhine 
.as  a  position — .an  assumption  which  M. 
Thiers  repudiates — it  is  clear  that,  even  in 
December,  1813,  ho  had  no  notion  of  ac¬ 
cepting  such  limits  to  his  Empire.  His 
instructions  to  Caulaincourt  at  this  period, 
wove  th.at  he  still  lnsi.sted  on  a  part  of 
lolland — on  retaining  the  great  nridge- 
he:uis  on  the  Rhine,  which  g.avo  him  an 
easy  access  to  Germany — on  occupying 
.all  the  territory  of  Piedmont  —  .and  on 
governing  It.aly  through  Eugene  Beau- 
harmais.  This  fact  is  decisive  .against  M. 
Thiers ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  several 
other  facts  which  are  contradictory  to  his 
theory.  Had  Napoleon,  in  November 


*  la  justice  to  M.  Thiers,  we  hare  quoted  from 
“the  authorised  version”  of  his  History,  except 
where  its  errors  of  sense  and  pwnmar  are  unpar¬ 
donable.  It  is  a  wretched  performance  —  a  bald, 
and  anfaithful,  and  full  of  mistakes. 


.and  December,  1813,  been  satisfied  with 
the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  yet  resolved 
to  fight  to  the  Last  for  this  stake,  would 
he  have  set  on  foot  a  fresh  army  of  Italy 

—  h.ave  delayed  to  rec<all  Snehet  from 
Spain  —  have  clung  tenaciou-sly  to  the 
Spanish  fortresses — and  have  left  garri¬ 
sons  in  Piedmont  and  Holland,  not  to 
speak  of  those  block.aded  in  Germany — 
when  the  forces  of  Europe  were  on  the 
Rhine,  and  about  to  commence  their 
threatened  invasion?  Would  such  a  coni- 
m.ander  h.ave  hesitated  for  a  moment  to 
collect  his  armies  from  the  extremities  of 
his  e?npire,  and  to  concentrate  them  in 
imposing  strength  against  the  hosts  that 
touched  on  the  very  line  he  had  resolved 
never  to  abandon,  .and  th.at  stretched  al- 
re.ady  from  Ba.sle  to  Antwerp?  Upon 
the  hypothesis  of  M.  Tliiers,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  doubt  what  his  course  would  h.ave 
been ;  but  as  he  never  adopted  that 
course,  .and,  on  the  contrary,  up  to  the 
last,  disseminated  his  forces  on  all  points 
of  his  dominions,  we  conceive  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  utterly  ^oundless.  We  think 
It  probable,  that,  till  all  had  been  st.aked 
and  lost,  Napoleon  clung  to  the  idea  of 
his  Empire ;  th.at,  relying  too  much  on 
his  own  genius,  on  the  support  of  France, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Coalition,  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  the  last  that  he  could  retrieve 
his  losses;  and  th.at,  when  he  sui-veyed 
his  position  in  December,  1813,  he  had  no 
real  desire  for  i>e.ace,  ami  was  hopeful, 
even  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  of  yet  emerging 
in  triumph  from  the  struggle.  Whether 
Europe  would  be  convulsed  in  the  contest 

—  whether  France  would  bo  rent  and 
Wiisted  by  his  efforts — did  not  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  one  who  called  his  sol¬ 
diers  “  food  for  csinnon,”  and  who  h.ad  ex¬ 
claimed  to  Metternich  at  Prague :  “What 
are  half  a  million  of  men  to  me.” 

M.  Thiers  details  at  great  length  the 
poliiic.al  and  military  expedients  of  the 
Emperor  in  reference  to  the  impending 
invasion.  As  he  has  a  sentimental  love 
of  parliamentary  institutions,  he  is  shock¬ 
ed  at  the  seir-ure  of  the  Dictatorship  —  at 
the  violence  done  to  the  remains  of  the 
“  Constitution” — at  the  election  of  a  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Legislative  Body  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  fiat  of  Napoleon — at  the  garbling  of 
documents  by  the  Imperial  ministers — at 
the  raising  of  taxes  by  Imperial  decrees — 
and  at  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  at  the 
report  of  L.aine.  All  these  acts,  certain¬ 
ly,  were  “  great  mistakes ;”  but  we  sus- 
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pect  that,  had  they  achieved  the  result 
which  M.  Thiers  believes,  the  securing  to 
France  “  her  natural  limits,”  they  would 
have  been  called  “  touches  of  genius  and 
inspiration,”  in  his  usual  style  of  tawdry 
adulation.  As  it  was,  they  were  certain¬ 
ly  not  more  illegal  than  sevei’al  other 
measures  of  Napoleon,  which  in  his  hour 
of  glory,  escaped  uncensured ;  and,  really, 
when  we  reflect  what  a  cheat  the  “  Con¬ 
stitution”  of  the  Emperor  was — how  com¬ 
pletely  his  paid  and  servile  Senate,  and 
his  mute  Legislature  of  unpopular  depu¬ 
ties,  were  the  mere  instruments  of  his 
will  —  we  are  not  disj>osed  to  blame  him 
severely,  for  having  got  rid,  at  a  perii>d 
of  pressure,  of  the  inconvenient  furniture 
of  despotism.  The  fault  of  Napoleon  was, 
that  he  had  made  his  people  nnlitted  for 
real  freedom,  and  that  he  had  vailed  his 
tyranny  under  popular  forms,  and  in  the 
haze  of  military  glory.  It  was  not  that, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  he  exclaimed  bold¬ 
ly,  “  I  am  the  State  and  there  is  much  | 
truth  in  his  stinging  remark,  that  in  1813 
France  “  wanted  not  orators,  but  a  man.” 
As  for  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon  at  this 
crisis,  M.  Thiers  unravels  it  very  fully; 
and  his  account,  on  the  whole,  is  not  un- 
candid,  though,  on  some  points,  we  think 
it  erroneous.  Ho  admits  that  the  Allies 
were  in  earnest  at  Frankfort  in  offering 
the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  to  Napoleon  ; 
and  he  blames  the  Emperor  justly  and 
sternly  for  not  having  at  once  accepted 
their  overtures.  This,  indeed,  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  view,  that  at  heart  Napo¬ 
leon  was  satisfled  with  the.se  terms ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the 
two  positions  of  M.  Thiers  on  this  subject, 
that  Napoleon  rejected  the  basis  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  yet  bad  no  other  political  object. 
M.  Thiers  is  also  right  in  his  statement, 
that  the  insurrection  of  Holland  in  No¬ 
vember,  1813,  caused  a  great  change  in 
the  views  of  the  Allies,  and  led  them  to 
insist  on  harsher  conditions;  but  he  is 
wrong  in  insinuating  that  the  policy  of 
England  made  the  question  of  peace  de¬ 
pend  on  Antwerp :  and  we  think  that,  in 
his  estimate  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Coa¬ 
lition,  he  should  not  have  suppressed  that 
important  document,  the  Allied  Declara¬ 
tion  from  Frankfort.  Perhaps,  however^ 
the  marked  contra-st  between  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  this  state  paper,  and  the  arrogance 
of  Napoleon's  manifestoes,  was  the  cause 
of  this  significant  omission. 

M.  Thiers’  account  of  the  military  mea¬ 


sures  adopted  by  Napoleon  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  is  very  graphic  ami  elaboiate,  and  is 
a  valuable  atblition  to  the  history  of  the 
period.  The  forces  now  arrayed  against 
France,  which  were  .about  to  burst  upon 
her  territory,  were,  though  separated, 
immense  in  numbers ;  and  for  the  most 
part,  they  were  flushed  with  victory. 
They  consisted  of  the  Army  of  tho 
North,  under  Bernadotte,  which  was 
marching  on  tho  frontier  of  Belgium ; 
of  the  Grand  Armies  of  Silesia  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  which  lay  along  the  Rhino  from 
Cologne  to  Basle;  .and  of  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army  of  Wellington,  which  had 
recently  p.assed  the  Bidassoa.  These  for¬ 
ces  were  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
men ;  and  in  addition  w'cre  tho  Austrian 
.army  of  Italy,  to  be  soon  j<»ine<l  by  that 
of  Mur.at,  the  Anglo -Sicilian  army  of 
Arragon  an<l  C.ataloni.a,  large  masses  of 
reserves  coming  up  from  Russia  and  Pruv 
si.a,  and  the  troops  blockading  the  Froiich 
garrisons  in  Germany.  Ag.ainst  this  pro¬ 
digious  array  of  foes  Naj)oleon  hail  only 
tho  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  did  not 
exceed  sixty  thousand  men  ;  that  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  not  twenty  thousand  strong ;  that 
of  Italy,  under  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
which  perhaps  was  of  thirty  thous.and 
men ;  tho  nucleus  of  an  army  .at  Lyons, 
some  regiments  scattered  in  depots  in 
Fnance,  and  the  tw'o  armies  of  Soult  and 
Suchet,  which  in  spite  of  M.  Thiers’  as¬ 
sertions,  w^ere  at  le,a.st  a  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty  thousand  bayonets.  His  garrisons  in 
Germany  are,  of  coui’se,  out  of  the  .ac¬ 
count  ;  he  had  scarcely  any  reserves  at 
hand,  though  he  had  recently  obt.ained 
decrees  from  the  Senate  for  a  levy  of  six 
hundred  thous.and  men ;  and  his  people 
were  so  exhausted  .and  terrified,  and  tho 
fortresses  of  France  so  ill  provided,  that 
a  national  resistance  appeared  chimerical. 
A  sovereign  on  a  revolutionary  throne, 
and  with  a  people  rising  against  him,  and 
a  general  with  not  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  troops,  and 
no  certainty  of  a  large  increase  of  them, 
he  stood  against  a  mass  of  banded  ene¬ 
mies  whose  combined  forces  were  nearly 
a  million  of  men,  who,  of  late,  had  been 
victorious  every  where !  And  yet  he  rt^- 
m.aincd  confident  in  himself ;  and,  so  far 
as  his  outward  acts  are  evidence,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  defend  his  empire  on  all  points, 
not  to  give  up  a  yard  of  territory,  and  to 
brave  half  the  world  in  arms  against  him. 
Relying  on  a  respite  of  four  months,  and 
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that  no  invasion  would  take  place  till 
April,  he  calculated  that  his  levy  of  aix 
hundred  thousand  men  would  yield  him 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers ;  and 
with  these,  added  to  his  forces  in  hand, 
he  still  hoped  to  reconquer  victory.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  disjiositions  were  made  on 
this  hypothesis ;  and  his  plan  was  to 
leave  hU  armies  on  their  stations,  and 
to  strengthen  them  with  large  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  conscripts;  while  ho  himself, 
at  the  head  of  his  corps  of  Guards, 
which  he  hoped  to  raise  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  wotild  meet  the  pressure 
wherever  it  was  heaviest.  Eugene  w.as 
thus  left  upon  the  Adige,  and  Sonlt  and 
Sachet  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  while  the 
feeble  corps  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse 
remained  opposite  to  the  enormous  hosts 
that  lay  on  the  German  banks  of  these 
rivers. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  from  a  strategi¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  this  plan  of  Napoleon  is 
open  to  censure :  for  he  had  no  right  to 
count  on  a  del.ay  till  April ;  and  on  the 
assumption  of  M.  Thiers,  that  he  was 
fighting  only  for  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine,  lie  was  absurdly  wrong  in  dispers¬ 
ing  his  forces.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  he 
was  still  striking  for  his  empire,  the  pl.an 
becomes  intelligible  and  consistent ;  and 
if  he  erred  in  the  important  particular, 
that  an  invasion  w’as  not  immediately  im¬ 
pending,  he  had  had  many  proofs  in  his 
previous  campaigns  of  the  tardiness  of  the 
allied  movements.  His  mistake  lay,  not 
in  judging  the  Allies  from  what  his  own 
experience  had  taught  him,  nor  yet  in 
calculating  on  divisions  among  them,  but 
in  not  perceiving  that  the  generals  oppos¬ 
ed  to  him  had  learned  the  necessity  of  ce¬ 
lerity  in  warfare,  and  in  not  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  energy  of  the  hatred  which  his 
own  conduct  had  aroused,  .and  which  now 
uickened  the  advance  of  his  enemies, 
lis  dispositions  were  all  unfinished :  of 
the  three  hundred  thousand  men  he  h.ad 
hoped  to  obtain,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
tliousand  had  been  enrolled  ;  no  attempt 
h.ad  been  made  to  fortify  Paris ;  his  for¬ 
tresses  in  France  were  still  out  of  order, 
and  wanting  provisions  and  .ammunition  ; 
ami  his  weak  divisions  on  the  Rhenish 
frontier  had  received  very  small  rein¬ 
forcements,  w'hen,  at  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1813,  the  hosts  of  the  Allies  were  set 
in  motion  ;  and  the  army  of  Silesia  leav¬ 
ing  crossed  the  Rhine  at  ISIayence,  while 
that  of  Bohemia  penetrated  by  Bdsle,  an 


enormous  flood  of  inv.asion  poured  into 
his  dominiotts.  The  design  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  was  to  drive  before  them  the  we.ak 
divisions  arrayed  against  them  ;  to  march 
straight  by  any  fortresses  on  their  way, 
relying  on  their  prodigious  strength  ;  and, 
converging  towards  each  other  after  their 
entry  into  France,  to  concentrate  them¬ 
selves  between  Chaumont  and  Langres, 
and  from  thence  to  march  directly  to 
Paris.  M.  Thiers,  who  never  praises  any 
general  but  a  Frenchman,  of  couree  says 
not  a  word  of  this  strategy,  but  it  was 
not  the  less  .an  admirable  move.  It  would 
probably  have  been  completely  successful 
had  it  been  vigorously  carried  out  at 
once ;  and,  .as  it  was,  it  entirely  discon¬ 
certed  the  Emperor ;  it  gained  for  the 
Allies  a  third  of  France  in  three  weeks; 
and  it  reduced  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
war  to  all  but  a  military  certainty.  The 
result  of  this  attack  was,  that  by  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Janu.ary,  1814,  the  armies 
of  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  under  the  respect¬ 
ive  commands  of  Bliicher  and  Schwartz- 
enburg,  had  re.ached  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne,  with  an  open  coun¬ 
try  before  them  to  Paris,  and  with  all  the 
provinces  in  their  rear  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  ;  that  the  French  corps  opposed  to 
them  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  with¬ 
out  having  tired  a  shot ;  and  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  been  compelled  to  hurry  from 
Paris,  to  endeavor  to  hold  the  invadera 
in  check,  with  a  force  not  more  than  six¬ 
ty  thous.and  strong,  .against  a  host  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand.  In  fact,  his 
plan  of  war  had  been  utterly  b.aflled,  and 
his  strategical  position  appeared  despe¬ 
rate. 

The  camp.aign  which  ensued  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  the  many  great 
achievements  of  Napoleon,  and  it  proves 
the  force  of  his  military  genius,  the  origin¬ 
ality  .and  d.aring  of  his  maneuvers,  the 
celerity  of  his  movements,  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  soldiers.  A  few  words  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  brillLant  and  pro¬ 
found  strategy,  by  means  of  which,  for 
several  w’ceks,  the  Emperor,  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  army  —  it  never  exceed¬ 
ed  sixty  thousand  men  —  kept  .at  bay  the 
hosts  of  Bliicher  and  Schwartzenburg, 
defe.ated  them  in  several  battles,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view  was  not  bjiffled  to  the 
Last,  and,  at  length,  was  only  overw’helmed 
because  his  people  and  capital  abandoned 
him.  It  is  scarcely  indeed  probable  that 
bis  plan  for  this  campaign  would  have 
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given  him  ultimate  success  against  the 
Allies,  and,  as  we  think,  it  was  erroneous 
in  principle ;  but  it  showed  such  skillful 
combinations,  such  boldness,  energy,  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  so  few  faults  of 
detail  occur  in  it,  that  it  will  always  at¬ 
tract  the  soldier’s  admiration.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  struggle  was  disastrous, 
for  the  allied  armies  kept  t^ether,  and, 
having  attacked  Napoleon  at  La  Rothiere, 
with  a  very  great  preponderance  of  force, 
they  defeated  him  with  a  considerable 
loss,  and,  for  a  moment,  compelled  him  to 
sue  for  terms.  But,  soon  afterwards, 
from  whatever  cause,  w'hether  mutual 
jealousy  or  over-confidence,  they  sepa¬ 
rated  into  two  divisions  —  the  array  of 
Silesia,  w'ith  Bliicher  in  command,  pursu¬ 
ing  the  road  to  Paris  by  the  Marne,  and 
that  of  Schwartzenburg  marching  for  the 
same  point  on  the  nearly  parallel  line  of 
the  Seine.  As  these  tactics  placed  Napo¬ 
leon  between  them,  and  prevented  them 
from  communicating  with  each  other,  this 
step  of  the  Allies  w.as  obviously  impru¬ 
dent  :  and  its  peril  was  increased  by  the 
impetuosity  of  Bliicher,  wdio,  inste.ad  of 
keeping  abreast  with  Schwartzenburg, 
pressed  hurriedly  forward  in  isolated 
columns,  and  thus  exposed  his  whole 
flank  to  Napoleon.  Immediately  the 
Emperor  saw  the  error,  and,  having  left 
a  few  troops  to  observe  Schwartzenburg, 
he  fell  like  thunder  on  the  Prussian’s  line, 
cut  up  his  scattered  divisions  in  detail, 
enveloped  his  lieutenants  in  a  circle  of 
fire,  destroyed  the  corps  of  Sacken  and 
Olsouvieff,  killed  many  men,  and  took 
many  prisonei’s,  and  hurled  backwards 
the  whole  army  of  Silesia,  in  the  battles 
of  Chanipaubert,  Montmirail,  and  Vau- 
champs.  Having  thus  disposed  of  one  of 
his  enemies,  he  made  a  rapid  flank  inarch 
on  Schwartzenburg ;  assails  the  head  of 
his  advancing  columns,  which  also  were 
too  distant  from  each  other;  wins  the 
two  battles  of  Noengis  and  Montereau ; 
and,  terrifying  the  Austrian  by  his  rapidi¬ 
ty  and  his  renown,  compels  him  to  retreat 
on  Troyes,  and  even  to  meditate  falling 
back  on  the  Rhine.  For  an  instant  the 
Allies  hesitate  and  treat ;  the  armistice 
of  Lusigny  is  held ;  a  march  to  the  Rhine 
is  soon  talked  of,  and  peace  is  nearly 
made  at  Ch5tillon.  But  the  French  Em¬ 
peror,  flushed  with  success,  refuses  to 
listen  to  reasonable  terms,  and  even  to 
recall  a  soldier  from  Italy:  he  remains 
stubborn,  isolated,  and  unsupported ;  aud 


at  length  the  conferences  are  broken  off, 
and  Bliicher  inclines  northward  to  llm 
Aisne,  to  join  the  corps  of  Bulow  and 
Wintzingerode,  who  are  hurrying  to  his 
.aid  by  Soissons,  while  Schwartzimburg 
again  moves  forward  to  operate  on  the 
Seine  towards  Paris.  Tims  the  allied 
armies  are  separated  once  more,  and  Na- 
])oleou  hurries  to  crush  Bliicher,  who  is 
losing  time  in  an  effort  to  cut  off  lilar- 
mont.  He  almost  reaches  him  as  he  falls 
back  on  Soissons ;  but  here  fortune  aban¬ 
dons  Napoleon — the  place  surrenders,  and 
the  array  of  Silesia,  reinforced  by  those 
of  Bulow  .and  Wintzingerode,  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  strength  the  force  pursuing  it. 
The  Emperor  hesitates,  but  only  for  an 
instant :  he  attacks  Bliicher  with  the 
energy  of  despair ;  wans  the  plate.au  of 
Craonne,  but  is  defeated  .at  Laon ;  and 
now,  finding  himself  overmatched,  he  falls 
back  on  Rheims  to  rest  his  army.  In  the 
me.an  time,  Schwartzenburg,  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly,  concentrates  his  columns 
and  moves  against  him :  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  is  fought,  and 
cuts  off  Napoleon’s  communications  with 
Paris  ;  and  ho  resolves  instantly  to  inarch 
towards  the  Rhine,  to  diseng.age  the  gar¬ 
risons  of  the  fortreases  on  the  frontier,  to 
add  their  strength  to  that  of  his  army ; 
.and,  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  .allied  forces, 
which  he  hoped  would  bo  kept  in  chock 
before  his  capital,  to  place  them  thus  be¬ 
tween  two  fires,  to  surround  them  with  a 
national  insurrection,  and  to  crush  them 
in  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  This  bold 
design  is,  however,  discovered ;  ami, 
while  he  retreats  wdtli  his  back  to  P.ari^, 
his  enemies,  now  left  free  to  act,  march 
straight  upon  it  in  iinmease  force;  they 
overthrow  all  obstacles  in  their  way,  and 
take  the  capital  after  a  brief  struggle ;  his 
throne  falls  amidst  general  rejoicing ;  the 
Senate  decrees  his  abdication ;  and  the 
Empire  perishes,  unwept  and  dishonored. 
At  this  news  he  hurries  back  with  his 
army,  and  meditates  fresh  combinations 
for  an  instant,  which  still  bear  the  st.amp 
of  bis  genius ;  but  Marmont  deserts  him, 
and  then  liis  marshals ;  he  is  left  desolate 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  conqueror  be¬ 
comes  a  prisoner  and  an  exile. 

Such,  in  a  word,  was  the  wonderful 
corap.aign  of  1814,  which,  as  a  specimen 
of  strategy  in  the  field,  is  perhaps  the 
masterpiece  of  Napoleon.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  admire  too  much  the  daring  and 
vigorous  swoop  upon  Bliioher,  which 
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paralyzed  the  army  of  Sile«ia ;  the  flank  of  resistance  was  obviously  faulty  in  the 
movement  on  the  army  of  Bohemia,  which  extreme ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that, 
drove  Hchwartzenbiirg  to  retreat ;  and  the  in  this  respect,  he  sacrificed  his  art  to 
bold  thought  of  a  descent  on  the  Rhine,  political  considerations,  or  perhaps  to  his 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  rear  of  the  pride  as  a  sovereign.  We  m.ay  also  ob- 
enemy,  ami  crushing  him  while  in  front  serve,  even  .as  regards  his  strategy  in 
of  Paris.  But  it  seems  certain,  that,  as  a  1814,  that  while  all  concur  in  pnaising  it 
genenal  d(‘sign,  in  the  .actn.al  stale  of  Na-  as  a  whole,  he  seems  to  have  erred  in  .ac- 
poleon’s  affiiirs,  and  in  reference  to  the  cepting  battle  at  La  Rothiere,  in  not 
defense  of  France,  the  pl.an  from  begin-  striking  Sch wartzenbnrg  in  the  flank  bii- 
ning  to  end  was  a  mistake;  th.at  it  pro-  fore  ]Sfonterean,  inste.ad  of  assailing  his 
ceeded  on  filse  .assumptions  and  ide.as;  columns  in  front,  and  in  venturing  on  the 
and  th.at  its  partial  and  brief  success  was  desperate  struggle  .at  Laon,  and  the  still 
due,  more  to  the  errors  of  the  Allies,  than  more  desperate  strife  of  Arcis  sur-Aube, 
even  to  the  skill  of  their  ant..agonisl.  Sup-  with  a  force  so  inferior  to  th.at  opposed  to 
posing  that  up  to  December,  1813,  Napo-  him.  We  8h.all  not,  however,  presume  to 
Icon  liad  still  a  national  prospect  of  being  jn-onounce  on  the  moves  of  such  a  coin- 
able  to  defend  his  empire  at  all  points,  mander  as  Napoleon,  when  guided  solely 
what  chance  remained  to  him  in  January,  by  military  considerations. 

1814,  when  he  found  himself  in  front  of  M.  Thiers,  however,  true  to  his  ideal, 
Bliicher  and  Sch  wartzenbnrg,  united  in  extols  not  only  the  strategy  of  Napoleon, 
the  valley  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  ?  In  but  even  his  general  scheme  of  resistance, 
other  words,  had  he  any  light  to  believe  He  will  not  allow  that  any  mistake  was  • 
that,  with  sixty  thousand  men  in  his  hands,  made  in  fighting  the  battle  of  La  Ro¬ 
he  would  overthrow  two  hundred  and  thiero;  he  struggles  to  show  that  Na]x>- 
twenty  thousand  ?  Why,  then,  did  he  Icon  w.as  infallible  in  .all  his  movements 
not  bring  np  Eugene  from  Italy  to  fall  against  Schw.artzenburg ;  he  throws  on 
upon  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Bohemia,  Marmont  the  blame  of  the  defeat  at  Laon, 
summon  Suchet  at  once  from  the  frontier  against  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contra- 
of  Spain,  .and,  according  to  the  advice  of  ry  ;  and,  like  some  “  vieux  moustache” 
Soult,  leave  a  few  detachments  in  the  of  the  Guard,  ho  believes  Napoleon  an 
south  of  Fnance  to  retard  the  advance  of  omniscient  commander.  Tliis  is  not  the 
Wellington  for  an  instant;  .and,  uniting  w.ay  to  write  history  truly ;  and  we  should 
the  two  armies  of  Spain  with  his  own,  .add,  not  only  th.at  his  views  on  military 
contend  with  the  invaders  on  the  b.ase  of  affairs  arc  sometimes  marked  with  much 
l*aris?  That  this  would  have  been  the  ignorance,  but  that  his  accounts  of  battles 
true  scheme  of  defense,  that  it  offered  are  usu.ally  so  unfliir,  so  full  of  gr.andilo- 
several  chances  of  success,  and  th.at,  possi-  quence  about  the  French,  and  of  scorn 
bly,  it  might  have  repelled  the  Allies,  and  and  indifference  tow.ards  their  enemies, 
certainly  would  have  retarded  the  fall  of  that  scarcely  one  of  them  is  really  trust- 
the  Empire,  is  now  admitted  by  most  worthy.  One  of  his  chief  delinquencies  in 
judges ;  and,  as  it  is  idle  to  suppose  for  a  this  respect  is  the  fiilsifying  the  numbers 
moment  that  Napoleon  did  not  appreciate  engaged  on  either  side  ;  and,  as  to  the  re- 
its  advantages,  we  c.an  only  ascribe  his  re-  suits  of  some  actions,  he  graduates  them 
iection  of  it  to  his  resolution  to  pl.ay  for  according  to  a  scale  in  his  fancy.  Thus  he 
his  Em[>ire  or  nothing,  to  his  ovcrw'cening  tolls  us  that,  on  the  field  of  La  Rothiere, 
confidence  in  himself,  and  to  .an  ignorance  “thirty-two  thousand  French”  were  op- 
of  his  unpopularity  in  his  capital.  In  these  posed  to  “  a  hundred  thousand  ;”  and  that 
points,  however,  he  w.as  far  from  the  truth  ;  the  losses  of  Napoleon  were  “about  five 
and,  accordingly,  his  design  of  the  cam-  thousand,”  against  “  eight  or  nine  thou- 
paign  of  1814,  apart  from  his  conduct  in  sand  ”  of  the  enemy.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  field,  was  a  mistake  as  a  plan  of  de-  Najioleon  had  ne.arly  fifty  thousand  men 
fense ;  and,  in  fact,  but  for  the  separation  in  his  hands,  of  whom  he  lost  about  seven 
of  the  Allies  upon  the  lines  of  the  Seine  thousand,  with  more  than  seventy  pieces 
and  Marne — an  error  on  which  he  had  no  of  c.annon,  while  the  Allies  were  weakened 
right  to  speculate  —  it  would  probably  by  three  thousand  only.  lie  states  that, 
have  ended  quickly  in  his  ruin.  When  in  the  combats  of  Champ.aubert,  Montmi- 
actu.ally  engagetl,  his  skill  was  masterly,  rail,  and  Vauch.amps,  the  killed,  wounded, 
but  the  general  dbposition  of  his  means  and  prisoners  of  the  army  of  Silesia  were 
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at  least  two-and-twenty  thousand ;  the  I 
real  numbers  were  about  one  half.  At 
Craonne,  he  declares  “that  thirty  thou- 
saiiil  Frenchmen,  without  a  sufficient  force 
in  f^iins,  attacke«i  fifty  thousand  Prussians 
and  Russians,  on  a  formidable  plateau, 
with  numerous  artillery:  the  actual  pro¬ 
portion  was  thirty  to  twenty-one  thou¬ 
sand  ;  for,  as  Marshal  Marmont  writes  ex¬ 
pressly,  the  corps  of  Sacken  did  not  fire  a 
shot,  and  was  not  even  in  si^ht  of  their 
enemy.  So,  according  to  this  ver.acious 
account,  at  Laon  the  losses  of  Napoleon 
were  twelve  thousand  ag.ainst  fifteen,  in¬ 
stead  of  sixteen  thousand  against  ten  ; 
and,  at  Areis  sur-Aubo,  twenty  thousand 
are  made  to  resist,  first  fifty,  and  after¬ 
wards  ninety  thousand,  the  real  propor¬ 
tion  being  sixty  to  a  hundred.  No  one 
doubts  the  excellence  of  the  French  army, 
or  the  valor  it  showed  in  this  memorable 
campaign,  not  seldom  against  enormous 
odds ;  but  is  this  the  way  to  write  its  his¬ 
tory?  Is  it  fair  to  describe  it  like  a  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,  or  some  other  prodigy 
of  a  story-book  ? 

During  this  despenato  struggle  in  the 
plains  of  France,  the  Allies  made  several 
attempts  to  negotiate,  and,  but  for  the 
obstinate  pride  of  Napoleon,  the  war 
would  certainly  have  ended  at  Chatillon. 
M.  Thiers  enlarges  on  these  events ;  but, 
as  usual,  he  is  unjust,  and  occasionally 
ridiculous,  considering  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  Franco:  he  looks  at  every  thing 
from  a  French  point  of  view,  and  subject 
to  his  theory  of  the  “  natural  limits and 
some  of  his  assertions  are  very  erroneous. 
He  seems  to  think  it  a  monstrous  wrong, 
til  at,  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere, 
when  <>ne  third  of  France  was  in  the 
Rands  of  the  Allies,  and  the  gates  of 
Paris  seemed  to  open  to  them,  they 
should  have  abandoned  the  proffered 
terms  of  Frankfort,  and  have  resolved 
to  reduce  France  to  her  position  of  1790. 
It  is,  doubtless,  not  a  little  pleasant,  that 
an  historian,  who  has  described  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Luneville,  which  deprived  Austria 
of  the  Netherlands  —  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  which  reft  Italy  and  Illyria  from 
her,  and  tore  from  her  sovereign  the 
crown  of  Germany — the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  made  Prussia  a  tliird-rate  power, 
and  all  Germany  a  French  dependency — 
and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  wnich  sealed 
the  bondage  of  Europe  —  should  inform 
ns  that  the  proposals  of  Ch&tillon  were 
such  as  “  never  had  been  presented  to  a 


I  conquered  country,”  and  “  that  though 
'  Napoleon  had  abused  the  rights  of  a  vic¬ 
tor,  he  had  never  ilono  so  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  this.”  It  is  also  somewhat  bold 
to  a.ssert  that  Napoleon  was  right  in  scorn¬ 
ing  these  terms,  because,  “  however  unfor¬ 
tunate  France  might  afterwards  become, 
no  greater  sacrifice  could  be  demaudeii 
of  her  than  that  actually  required  ;  and, 
even  under  the  liourbons,  she  would  be 
allowed  the  position  of  1790  as  if  the 
immedi.ate  stoppage  of  war  and  desolation 
were  nothing;  as  if  the  Allies  could  nev¬ 
er  advance  in  their  terms ;  and  as  if  the 
events  of  1815,  when  it  was  seriously  pro- 
|)osed  to  partition  France,  and  when  she 
was  ground  lo  the  dust  by  exactions,  and 
by  the  weight  of  an  army  of  occupation, 
did  not  occur  as  a  contingency  on  the  re¬ 
jection.  We  must  own,  however,  that 
he  persists  logically  that  France  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  running  any  risks  for  the  sake  of 
his  fiivorite  ideii,  since  “  wo  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that,  though  even  all  the 
splendor  of  Paris  had  been  destroyed  in 
one  bloody  day,  the  Rhino  frontier  would 
be  a  compensation ;”  and  that  her  sove¬ 
reign  was  quite  right,  for  this  paramount 
object,  to  lure  the  Allies  into  negotiations, 
under  cover  of  W'hich  he  was  trc.acherous- 
ly  to  assail  them — “  to  finish  all  sword  in 
hand  ”  is  the  phrase — a  |)roject  w'hich  M. 
Thiers  characterizes  as  “  the  equanimity 
of  a  great  mind  siqierior  to  circumstan¬ 
ces  !”  Rut,  though  all  this  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  fine — and  M.  Thiers  is  resolved  to  por¬ 
tray  Napoleon  as  making  the  “  line  of  the 
Rhine”  the  one  aim  of  his  arms  and  diplo¬ 
macy  in  1814,  which,  “though  it  should 
involve  the  slaughter  of  thousitnds  of  men, 
was  more  consonant  to  his  glory  and  the 
true  interests  of  France”  than  pcitco  and 
the  throne  of  Louis  XV.,  according  to 
the  “  indecent”  proposals  of  the  Allies  — 
it  is  certain  that  this  is  mere  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  and  that  the  French  Emperor  had 
very  different  ideas  at  this  juncture.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere, 
he  gave  Caulaincourt carte  blancfte  to  treat, 
even  on  the  terms  proposed  at  Chatillon  ; 
not,  as  M.  Thiers  tells  us,  in  “  8elf-dece|>- 
tion,”  or  in  the  hope  “  that  grc.at  sacrifi¬ 
ces  would  not  bo  agreed  to,”  but,  as  ho 
wrote  distinctly,  “  in  order  to  save  Paris.” 
After  the  victories  which  ended  at  the 
conferences  of  Lusigny,  he  desired  his 
plenipotentiary  to  “sign  nothing  but  on 
authority ;”  and  although  ho  added  that 
“  ho  still  adhered  to  the  b.a8is  of  Frank- 
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fort,”  it  is  well  known,  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  bystanders,  that  he  was  dream¬ 
ing  already  of  a  campaign  in  (Jermany. 
Hut,  when  the  capitulaiion  of  Paris  had 
overthrown  the  Empire,  ho  again  gave 
Caulaincourt  “  full  powers and  at  this 
time  he  knew  well  that  his  minister  was 
really  to  accept  any  peace  compatible  with 
the  continuance  of  the  Empire,  though 
M.  Thiers  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
this  mission  was  merely  a  diplomatic  stra¬ 
tagem.  All  this  policy  had  obviously  one 
object  only  —  to  shift  according  to  the 
chances  of  war ;  and  it  requires  no  little 
boldness  to  characterize  it  as  “  the  heroic 
termination”  of  a  “  reign  of  wonders.” 

M.  Thiers  describes  with  much  clear¬ 
ness  the  state  of  Paris  at  the  approach  of 
the  Allies — the  terror  and  imbecility  of 
the  Administration — the  apathy  and  des¬ 
pair  of  the  inhabitants  —  the  slow  fer¬ 
menting  of  a  Honrbon  movement  —  and 
the  adroitness  of  Talleyrand  in  the  game 
of  treachery.  His  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  Paris  is  also  good ;  though,  as  usual, 
he  misstates  the  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  who  were  not  “  twenty-four  thou¬ 
sand  to  a  hundred  and  seventy,”  but,  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  were  near¬ 
ly  equal  on  the  points  of  attack.  As  for 
his  account  of  the  wonderful  events  which 
followed,  it  is  very  full,  vivid,  .and  elabo¬ 
rate  ;  but,  in  some  respects,  wo  object  to 
it,  for  it  omits  several  important  particu¬ 
lars  ;  it  neglects  some  very  plain  consid¬ 
erations;  and  we  doubt  the  correctness 
of  not  a  few  of  its  statements.  !M.  Thiers 
refuses  a  word  of  praise  to  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  Allies,  who  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  and  vengeance,  when  Paris  was 
|)rostratc  at  their  fott,  forbore  to  retaliate 
upon  her  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  to  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Vienn.a,  and  treated  her  with  the 
most  merciful  courtesy.  He  also  conceals, 
as  well  as  ho  can,  the  exultation  which 
greeted  their  entry — how  that  entry  was 
hailed  as  a  national  deliverance,  and  what 
a  pregnant  commentary  it  forms  upon  the 
fickleness  of  the  French  nation,  upon  the 
disloyalty  caused  by  revolution,  and  upon 
the  abhorrence  felt  for  Napoleon.  When 
such  were  tho  sentiments  of  the  Parisians, 
he  is  obviously  in  error  in  his  assertion, 
that  a  patriotic  resistance  on  tho  streets 
was  possible ;  that  it  was  madness  to  have 
fought  outside  tho  barriers ;  and  th.at,  ha«l 
barricades  been  erected  —  is  he  thinking 
of  tho  days  of  July  ? — and  arras  placed  in 
the  bands  of  the  citizens,  the  Allies  could 


not  have  made  good  their  entry.  Tho 
testimony  of  JMarmont  is  conclusive  on 
this  point :  he  declares,  not  only  that  tho 
people  of  Paris  were  inditferent  as  to  tho 
result  of  tho  contest,  but  that  even  the 
National  Guard  did  not  .assist  him  when 
he  was  struggling  on  the  bights  of  Belle¬ 
ville.  We  should  like,  too,  to  know  on 
what  .authority  M.  Thiers  denies  th.at  Ney 
and  the  Marshals  were  “  violent”  in  re¬ 
sisting  NajHileon  at  Fontainebleau ;  that 
Miicdonald  w.as  wrong  in  tho  supposition 
that  tho  Emperor  intended  to  march  on 
Paris,  .and  even  to  destroy  it,  if  necessary, 
for  his  projects ;  th.at  Marmont  w.as  “  at 
heart  a  traitor,”  in  dealing  with  Schwart- 
zenburg  for  the  surrender  of  his  post ; 
.and  th.at  the  shameless  desertion  of  Napo¬ 
leon  by  Berthier,  “  w.as,  in  some  degree, 
by  his  master’s  orders.”  On  these  parti¬ 
culars,  the  statements  of  M.  Thiers  are 
at  variance  with  every  account  we  have 
read ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  as  is  natu¬ 
ral  perhaps,  he  strives  to  throw  a  kindly 
vail  over  the  recklessness  and  treachery 
of  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

The  worst  part  of  this  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  narrative  of  the  Peninsular 
war  from  July,  181.3,  to  April,  1814. 
There  is  nothing  in  Livy  more  reckless 
and  unscrupulous  than  M.  Thiers’  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  memorable  struggle.  In  the 
first  place,  he  depreciates  its  impoi't.ancc 
by  noticing  it  only  as  an  insignificant 
episode  in  the  great  epic  of  Naimleon’s 
downfall.  In  the  next  pl.ace,  w'hile  he; 
can  not  deny  tho  excellence  of  tho  army 
of  Wellington,  he  attempts  to  damn  it 
with  faint  praise :  ho  has  tho  aud.acity  to 
assert  th.at  the  array  it  viinquished  “  was 
unrivaled  in  respect  of  military  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  he  assures  us  that  the  “  un¬ 
fortunate  Issue  of  tho  encounter  Avas  ow¬ 
ing  to  our  generals,  and  not  to  our  sol¬ 
diers.”  Finally,  he  misrepresents  every 
battle  in  tho  campaign ;  disparages  Soult 
and  Wellington  alike,  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  his  favorite  Suchot ;  misstates 
or  conceals  the  strategy  of  these  great 
captains,  and  indulges  freely  in  his  pleas¬ 
ant  habit  of  falsifying  the  numbers  of  ar¬ 
mies  and  losses  according  to  his  ideas  or 
fancies.  A  few  words  will  bo  enough  to 
expose  his  errors  in  these  important  par¬ 
ticulars.  In  July,  1813,  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  tho  army  of  Spain,  with  Soult 
in  command,  which  lay  on  tho  French 
side  of  tho  Pyrenees,  exceeded  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  those 
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of  Arras^on  and  Catalonia,  which  occupi¬ 
ed  these  provinces  under  Suchet,  were 
somewhat  more  than  seventy  thousand. 
It  is  true  that  deductions  should  be  made 
for  the  sick,  the  inefficient,  and  the  troops 
in  garrison ;  but  Sir  William  Napier  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  two  armies  at 
this  period  could  bring  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  good  soldiers  togeth¬ 
er,  not  to  speak  of  thirty  thousand  con¬ 
scripts.  Opposed  to  these  veteran  and  pow¬ 
erful  arrays  was  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
army  of  Wellington,  just  seventy-seven 
thousand  of  all  arms,  which,  between 
Pam|)eluna  and  San  Sebastian,  confi-onted 
Soult  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  of  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck,  which  perhaps,  was  seven¬ 
ty  thousand  on  paper,  but  was  so  ill-or¬ 
ganized  and  badly  provided,  that  Wel¬ 
lington  had  written  that  “  Suchet  could 
have  tumbled  it  back  to  the  Xucar.” 
Unquestionably,  therefore,  at  this  period, 
the  advantage  in  strength  was  with  the 
French,  and  that  in  an  immense  propor¬ 
tion  ;  and,  although  this  ratio  was  after¬ 
wards  changed,  and  during  the  campaign 
of  1813-14  the  force  of  Wellington  was 
usually  about  seventy  thousand,  and  that 
of  the  Anglo-Sicilians  nominally  about  the 
same,  while  that  of  Soult  fell  at  length  to 
forty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  Suchet  to 
about  fifty,  yet  for  several  months  this 
advantage  reradined  with  the  marshals. 
It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
French  armies  of  Spain  were  the  best 
troops  in  Napoleon’s  service,  excepting 
only  the  Old  Guard ;  that,  even  when 
reduced  to  their  lowest  strength,  they 
outnumbered  the  Emperor’s  army  in 
1814 ;  and  that  at  no  time,  considering 
the  irregulars  in  them,  and  their  hetero¬ 
geneous  composition,  could  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  and  the  Anglo-Sicilian  armies 
be  counted  as  really  much  stronger  than 
their  opponents.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  campaign,  in  which  a  force,  at  first 
inferior  in  strength,  and  afterwards  scarce¬ 
ly  superior,  if  at  all,  defeated  the  formida¬ 
ble  enemy  opposed  to  it,  and  prevented 
him  from  throwing  his  weight  into  the 
scale  when  the  Emperor  chiefly  needed 
his  support,  was  of  the  very  greatest  im- 

Krtaiice ;  and  that  the  events  of  the 
tninsular  war  in  1813-14  arc  scarcely 
less  momentous  than  those  in  the  east  of 
France. 

Any  fair  account  of  the  Peninsular  cam¬ 
paign  of  1813-14  will  explain  the  causes 


of  these  events,  and  place  them  in  their 
proper  significance.  No  blame  certainly 
can  be  laid  upon  the  strategy  of  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  nor  upon  the  valor  and  stub¬ 
bornness  of  his  soldiers.  His  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army  of  Spain,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  the  desperate  shock  which  it  ha<l 
encountered  at  Vittoria,  and  his  bold  ir¬ 
ruption  on  Wellington  through  the  pass¬ 
es  of  Roncesvalles,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
lieving  PampeliHia,  have  justly  received 
the  admiration  of  tacticians.  The  lines 
which  he  drew  on  the  Bidassoa  and  the 
Nivelle,  and  the  camp  which  he  intrench¬ 
ed  in  front  of  Bayonne,  attest  his  energy 
and  resources  in  defense  ;  and  his  sudden 
attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  Nive, 
when  that  general  had  extended  his  line 
towards  the  Adour,  and  in  fact  had  di¬ 
vided  it  on  the  former  stream,  has  been 
characterized  as  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
Napoleon.  His  grand  scheme  of  attract¬ 
ing  Suchet  into  France,  of  combining  their 
armies  at  the  pass  of  Jaca,  and  of  burst¬ 
ing  through  it  on  Wellington’s  flank,  has 
been  justly  praised  by  Sir  William  Na¬ 
pier  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  changed 
the  fate  of  the  contest.  His  blows  at  ()r- 
tliez  were  all  but  successful ;  his  retreat 
on  Toulouse  was  a  masterly  move;  his 
struggle  outside  that  town  was  worthy 
of  a  great  captain  ;  and  the  steadiness 
and  tenacity  which  he  showed  in  resist¬ 
ing  and  striking  his  enemy  hardly  to  the 
last,  were  fine  specimens  of  a  general’s 
energy.  Nor,  in  truth,  were  his  soldiers 
unworthy  of  him;  for,  although  they 
were  almost  always  defeated,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  shrunk  from  contact  with  troops 
whoso  terrible  weight  they  had  learned 
to  dread,  they  fought  with  desperate  val¬ 
or  at  Sauroren,  distinguished  themselves 
greatly  at  Orthez,  and  contended  with 
steady  heroism  at  Toulouse,  not  to  speak 
of  manjr  minor  combats.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  not  always  perfect — and  no  gene¬ 
ral  can  be  infallible — the  strategy  of  Wel¬ 
lington  in  this  c.ampaign  was  a  model  of 
vigor,  rapidity,  and  caution  ;  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  army  entitled  it  to  rank  as  de¬ 
cidedly  the  b(*8t  army  then  in  Europe. 
If  disconcerted  for  a  moment  at  the  at¬ 
tack  by  Roncesvalles,  with  what  vigor  ho 
struck  the  counter-blow,  and  drove  Soult 
on  a  line  of  retreat  which  well-nigh  prov¬ 
ed  that  marshal’s  ruin  !  His  passage  of 
the  Bidassoa,  and  forcing  of  its  lines,  will 
always  bo  cited  as  examples  of  quick,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  resolute  generalship.  The  same 
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and  if  for  an  instant  he  was  in  peril  on  the 
Nive,  with  what  prompt  energy  he  recov- ; 
ered  himself,  and  overthrew  his  nimble  | 
antagonist !  So  it  was  at  Orthez  and  Ton- 1 
louse — he  invariably  baffled  the  finest  com-  i 
binations,  and  seized  the  occasion  to  reta¬ 
liate  on  his  antagonist  with  a  weight  and  j 
force  which  overbore  resistance.  Of  his  j 
army,  it  is  enough  to  say,  with  Sir  Wil- 1 
liam  Napier,  “that  what  Alexander’s Ma-  j 
cedonians  were  at  Arbela,  Hannibars  Af- 
ricans  at  Cannae,  Caesar’s  liomans  at  Phar- 
salia,  Napoleon’s  guards  at  Austerlitz, ' 
such  were  Wellington’s  British  soldiers 
at  this  period.”  And  it  was  the  work  of 
this  general  and  this  army  that  the  ablest 
marshal  of  France,  with  a  force  superior 
at  first,  if  inferior  at  last,  was  chased  out 
of  Spain  to  the  interior  of  France,  defeat-  j 
ed  in  every  attempt  he  made,  and  com- 1 
pletely  prevented  from  lending  his  aid 
to  Napoleon  struggling  against  the  Coa¬ 
lition.  In  fairness,  however,  it  must 
bo  said,  that  probably  this  great  result 
would  not  have  been  gained  had  Suchet 
acted  with  proper  zeal,  and  really  second¬ 
ed  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  In  truth,  as 
Sir  William  Napier  more  than  hints,  it 
was  the  incapacity  or  jealousy  of  this  | 
marshal  which  ruined  Napoleon  in  the 
south  of  France,  and,  indirectly,  in  the 
north  and  east,  and  which  par.alyzed 
Soult  when  contending  against  Welling¬ 
ton.  For  Suchet,  with  the  armies  of 
Arragon  and  Catalonia,  had  about  seven¬ 
ty  thousand  men  under  his  orders ;  and, 
allowing  for  those  he  left  in  the  fortresses, 
he  couhl  have  brought  fifty  thousand  good  i 
troops  to  his  colleague.  Opposed  to  him  i 
was  a  heterogeneous  force,  which  could  i 
scarcely  have  followed  him  over  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  which  had  been  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  in  efficiency  by  the  departure  of 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  for  Italy.  Had  he, 
therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1813  retreated 
from  Spain  into  France  by  Toulouse,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Soult  at  Jaca, 
from  whence  the  two  marshals  might  have 
fallen  on  Wellington,  the  fate  of  the  war 
might  have  been  altered ;  and,  even  in 
March,  1814,  had  he  joined  Soult  on  the 
lino  of  the  Garonne,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Sir  W.  Napier  “that  the  French  army 
would  have  been  numerous  enough  to  bar 
Lord  Wellington’s  progress  altogether.” 
From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Peninsular  champaign  of 
1813-14  was  of  the  very  greatest  import- 


through  want  of  numbers,  nor  because 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  incompetent, 
but  because  Suchet  committed  great  er¬ 
rors,  and  the  genius  of  Wellington  and 
the  heroism  of  his  troops  were  able  to 
bear  down  every  thing  before  them. 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  show  how  M. 
Thiers  has  dealt  with  this  contest.  lie 
strives  to  depreciate  its  importance  ;  and, 
though  he  can  not  deny  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Wellington  effected  a  strong  di¬ 
version  against  Napoleon,  he  slurs  over 
those  operations  completely.  He  informs 
us  that,  in  July,  1813,  the  forces  of  Soult 
and  Suchet  together  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  against 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  ;  and 
that,  afterwards,  their  antagonists  kept 
their  numbers,  while  they  were  reduced 
to  sixty-five  thousand.  While  he  extols 
the  excellence  of  the  French  trooj>s,  and 
reluctantly  calls  the  British  “  good,”  he 
carefully  conceals  the  wretched  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  force  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  against  Suchet.  Ho  says  not  a  word 
about  Soult’s  reorganization  of  the  army 
which  attacked  Wellington  at  Sauroren  ; 
but  he  sneers  exceedingly  at  the  Mar¬ 
shal’s  dispositions  for  the  attack,  .and  in¬ 
sists  that  they  were  entirely  erroneous. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  withholds  the  im- 
IK)rt.ant  fact,  that  Soult,  when  driven  back¬ 
ward  by  Wellington  through  the  passes 
of  Dona  ^laria  .and  Kchallar,  was  nearly 
destroyed,  with  half  his  .army;  and  he 
describes  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  “  as 
combats  where  we  had  lost  about  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  men,  against  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  enemy” — the  true  proportion 
being  fifteen  to  seven  thousand,  as  he 
might  have  seen  in  the  Wellington  Dis¬ 
patches.  He  misrepresents  the  action  of 
San  ilarcial,  and  calls  the  brilliant  passage 
of  the  Bid.assoa  “  the  surprise  of  Marshal 
Soult  at  Andaya.”  He  carps  at  the  ad¬ 
mirable  plan  of  Soult  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Suchet  by  Jaca;  and  sustains  his 
case  by  exaggerating  the  two  armies 
commanded  re'<i>ectively  by  Wellington 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  falsely  the  numbers  of  Suchet. 
He  passes  over  in  .all  but  silence  the 
daring  pass.ago  of  the  Nivelle,  the  able 
defense  of  Soult  at  Bayonne,  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  actions  of  the  Nive  —  in  attack 
and  defense  alike  remarkable.  He  is  so 
absurd  ns  to  blame  the  Duke  of  IXalmatia 
for  not  ha^’ing  thrown  himself  into  Bor- 
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deaux ;  that  is,  engulfed  himself  in  the 
Landes,  and  lost  all  chance  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  Siichet ;  and  he  describes  the 
glorious  victory  of  Orthez  as  “a  battle 
where  Soult  killed  or  wounded  six  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  left  three  or  four  thousand 
on  the  field”  —  the  real  numbers  being 
two  thousand  five  hundred  to  four!  Fi¬ 
nally,  he  absolves  Suchet  from  all  censure, 
and  sneers  at  the  “  temporizing  genius” 
of  Wellington ;  that  is,  of  the  general 
who  liad  won  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and 
wlio,  in  the  campaign  of  1813-14,  with 
Sonit  in  front  and  Suchet  on  his  flank, 
and  with  mixed  armies,  certainly  scarcely 
superior  to  those  which  might  have 
coalesced  against  him,  not  only  drove  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  but  in  less  than  six 
weeks,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  had  “  forced 
the  French  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Bayonne  to  Toulouse,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  had  conquered  the  whole 
country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Garonne,  had  passed  six  large  and  several 
smaller  rivers,”  and  had  defeated  a  brave 
and  experienced  enemy  on  every  occasion 
he  ever  encountered  him.  It  is  a  fitting 
close  “  to  this  strange  eventful  history,” 
that  M.  Thiers  suppresses  any  mention  of 
the  battle  of  Toulouse — we  presume  be¬ 
cause  it  reflects  great  credit  on  Soult, 
and  still  greater  on  his  illustrious  anta¬ 
gonist  ! 

In  taking  leave  of  M.  Thiers,  we  beg 


to  reiterate  our  approval  of  the  flow  and 
rapidity  of  his  narrative.  Ho  has  also 
thrown  some  fresh  light  on  several  of  the 
events  detailed  in  this  volume,  especially 
on  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon,  and  on 
the  Revolution  of  1814.  But  wo  are 
compelled  to  add,  that  neither  in  this  nor 
in  any  other  part  of  his  work  is  he  at  the 
level  of  his  great  argument,  perhaps  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Ho 
is  entirely  blind  to  the  aw’ful  m.ajesty  of 
the  drama  he  has  attempted  to  delineate. 
He  writes  as  if  this  momentons  scene,  in 
which,  amidst  the  shock  of  stirring  events 
and  the  sound  of  half  the  W'orld  in  con¬ 
flict,  we  c.an  trace  Providence  shaping 
His  ends,  were  a  st.age  to  show  off  one 
nation  and  its  chieftain.  In  dealing  with 
political  questions,  he  is  indifferent  to 
moral  rtdes ;  .and,  in  reference  to  liis  own 
country,  he  steadily  .a<lopts  the  dogma  of 
the  Atheni.an  at  Alelos,  rebuked  by  the 
solemn  irony  of  Thucydides,  “th.at  might 
is  the  me.asure  of  the  rights  of  nations.” 
Finally,  he  is  reckless  in  assertion,  and 
careless  of  truth,  whenever  it  shocks  his 
prejudices  or  vanity ;  and  although  he 
tells  us  solemnly,  in  a  part  of  his  work, 
“that  he  entertains  such  a  respect  for 
the  mission  of  History,  that  the  fear  of 
alleging  wh.at  is  inaccurate  fills  him  with 
confusion,”  we  own  that  this  sally  strong¬ 
ly  reminds  us  of  Lady  Blarney’s  Eulogies 
on  Virtue. 


Trom  tb*  London  RotIov. 
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We  hold  with  Pope,  but  in  a  far  wider 
sense,  that  “  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man  ;”  and  we  venture  to  think  that  to 
th.at  study  are  wedded  full  as  much  inter¬ 
est,  quite  as  healthful  occupation  for  the 
miud,  and  vastly  more  practical  results, 
than  to  the  pursuit,  dissection,  or  clas-sifi- 


•  A  Hiotorif  of  En/tland  during  the  Reign  of 
Oeorge  the  Ihird.  By  William  Massit,  U.P. 
VoU.  I.  to  III.  Londoa:  J.  W.  Parker  k  Son. 
1855-40. 


cation  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  or  plants, 
ancient  or  ootemporaneous.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  endeavor  to  diiter  our  patient 
readers  from  the  favorite  occupation  of 
their  leisure  hours,  whether  it  be  the  col¬ 
lecting  and  grouping  of  the  graceful  fronds 
of  the  fern  family,  the  careful  conveying 
of  the  enrious  zodphite,  the  unearthing  of 
the  secrets  of  the  soil,  or  the  accurate  con- 
jointing  of  the  nodes  of  a  Plesiosaurus. 
Such  puisuits,  in  common  with  studies  of 
more  sterling  importance,  should  raise  the 
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Boiil  in  devout  adoration  to  tlio  ono  great 
Maker  who  tias  studded  tiie  earth  with 
varied  rniilioiiH  of  curious  mechanisms  — 
the  ono  wondrous  Governor  who  has 
adapted  with  profoundest  skill  the  move¬ 
ments  alike  of  the  mightiest  nation  and  of 
the  poorest  peasant  to  the  fuliillmoiit  of 
his  great  design — glory  to  God,  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  man. 

Hut,  in  the  present  day  especially,  it  is 
far  more  necessary  that  .attention  should 
bo  devoted  to  the  study  of  man,  public 
.and  private  —  not  merely  in  the  fleeting 
paragraphs  of  the  newspaper,  but  .also  in 
the  more  permanent  records  of  history 
and  biography  —  than  to  the  marvels  of 
physical  discovery.  We  have  in  this 
country  a  siifliciently  strong  foi’co  of  pro-, 
fessional  pldlosophors,  who  think  it  incal¬ 
culably  more  important  to  dredge  our 
coasts  for  some  new  variety  of  sea- weed 
or  periwinkle,  than  to  knock  a  hole  in  the 
keel  of  the  first  French  man-of-war  that 
should  ste.am  up  the  Thames,  or  dash  at 
our  dockyards.  We  have  plenty  of  those 
wise  men  who  hold  Government  to  lie 
umlcr  tnuch  greater  obligation  to  give 
handsome  grants  for  watching  an  eclipse, 
or  c.alculating  the  eccentricity  of  a  comet’s 
orbit,  than  to  raise  the  wretched,  protect 
the  helpless,  and  stay  the  ferment  of  dis¬ 
content  by  wise  laws  .and  benevolent  ad¬ 
ministration.  These  enthusiasts  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  left  for  a  few  years  to  the  discovery 
and  collation  of  their  imperfect  “  facts,” 
and  to  the  ventilation  .and  demolition  of 
eacli  other’s  hasty  theories.  Now,  if  ever, 
the  attention  of  every  manly  thinker 
should  be  directed  to  polities  in  their 
minutest  particulars  and  widest  scope. 

We  have  often  to  regret  that  our  rulers 
are  behind  the  times :  they  seem  to  fincy 
that  the  kingdom  is  still  dozing  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  indifference  of  the  last  century, 
and  that  to  the  majority  of  the  nation  it 
is  all  ono  whether  Popery  and  intidelity 
prevail,  or  not.  Wo  know  tli.at  they  are 
wrong,  .absurdly  wrong:  we  see  vital  reli¬ 
gion  pressing  its  way  on  every  side  —  re- 
aniiniting  dead  churches,  checking  the 
flippant  pens  of  venal  journalists,  striking 
out  a  thonsand  novel  forms  of  practical 
benevolence,  and  giving  us  in  .army  and 
navy  a  host  of  true  and  tried  defenders. 
Hut  who  is  to  blame  that  our  legislation 
changes  but  from  the  hands  of  this  jaunty 
joker  to  those  of  that  sporting  nonchalant, 
and  back  again  ?  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  law  -  making  assembly  of  the  most 


thoroughly  Christianized  people  on  earth 
is  as  slow  in  the  production  of  any  good 
and  needful  measure  as  th.at  of  our  most 
irreligious  neighbors  ?  Private  Chri.stian.s 
are  much  to  blame  for  this.  In  fiict,  their 
religion  is  too  private  by  half.  In  their 
love  of  a  Cjuiet  and  harmless  routine,  they 
too  often  forget  that  they  are  leaving  the 
government  of  the  parish,  and,  still  worse, 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  fricndles-s,  in  the 
hands  of  publicans  .and  ta.'c-g.athcrers — the 
two  classes  especially  unfitted  for  it — and 
the  government  of  the  n.ation  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  will  yield  any  thing  to  the 
noisy,  but  who  ignore,  as  long  as  they  can, 
the  opinions  of  those  whoso  disciplined 
minds  and  thorough  knowledge  of  actual 
life  entitle  them  to  bo  heard  first  on  every 
topic  of  legislation.  Wo  do  not  forget 
the  mneh-vannted  “  force  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  but,  for  the  expression  of  this  wo 
are  too  dependent  on  such  abnormal  me:ins 
as  special  meetings  and  petitions,  which, 
though  they  may  occasionally,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  stop  a  bad  measure  from 
passing  into  law,  are  powerless  to  initiate 
or  guide  a  course  of  jmlicy. 

Why  shouhl  not  a  good  man,  in  the 
middle  ranks,  who  is  prtisporing  in  busi¬ 
ness,  s.acritico  a  llltlo  money  by  bringing 
up  a  son  specially  for  public  life — teaching 
him  to  mark  God’s  footsteps  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  story,  and  practicing  him  in  the 
enunciation  of  those  sentiments  of  patriot¬ 
ism  which  are  harbored  in  the  breast  of 
.almost  every  Englishman,  but  are  seldom 
.allowed  fitting  utterance?  If  this  were 
the  case,  we  should  not  in  our  House  of 
Commons  labor  under  such  a  p'ague  of 
flies  —  busy,  bustling  lawyers,  who  fritter 
away  the  time  of  the  nation  in  battering 
and  tinkering  their  own  v.aguo  enactments 
—  dumb  millionaires  and  stolid  sqiilre.s, 
who  can  only  vote  with  their  party,  and 
from  whom  a  sensible  speech  would  as 
much  astonish  the  public  as  that  of  Ba- 
hvam’s  ass  did  its  rider  —  loose-principled, 
dandified  loungers,  who  regard  the  House 
.as  their  club,  the  premier  as  their  buffoon, 
and  the  nation  as  their  footman.  A  Bux¬ 
ton  or  a  Kinnaird  would  not  then  want  a 
host  to  support  them  in  free  and  fair  de- 
b.ate  ;  and  the  people’s  chamber  would  not 
so  often  submit  to  be  bullied  by  a  few  im¬ 
pudent  Romanists. 

In  order,  however,  to  any  material  im¬ 
provement  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  infusion  of  now  blood,  Christian  men 
must  not  content  themselves  with  merely 
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reading  the  news  of  the  morning,  and 
taking  the  dicta  of  the  “  lenders  as  in¬ 
disputable.  They  must  study  the  history 
of  the  country  for  themselves,  and  8|)end 
some  pains,  too,  in  getting  at  least  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of 
neighboring  nations.  The  outlines  which 
were  sketched  on  the  memory  in  boyhood 
must  be  re-touched,  and  their  bareness 
must  be  covered  with  much  thoughtful 
re<ading.  And  let  there  be  no  fear  that 
these  revived  studies  will  interfere  with 
more  strictly  religious  pursuits :  on  the 
contrary,  the  former  will  lend  fresh  aest 
to  the  latter.  Tlie  enjoyment,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  a  missionary  meeting,  home  or 
foreign,  will  be  hightened  by  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  present  condition 
and  past  history  of  our  own  and  other 
lands ;  and  prayer  for  France  and  Germa¬ 
ny  and  Italy  will  lose  no  whit  of  its  power 
when  the  intelligent  and  w'cll-storcd  mind 
points  and  paiticularizes  the  desires  of  the 
warm  and  loving  heart. 

But  where  are  the  histories  of  our  own 
country  which  deserve  such  sjKJcial  study  ? 
They  are  but  few,  and  have  manifold  im¬ 
perfections.  Our  greatest  historian  is  just 
departed,  leaving  but  a  few  years  of  his 
country’s  story  fully  told ;  and  as  years 
pa.ss  away  without  furnishing  his  rightful 
successor,  even  his  detractors  will  be 
forced  to  admit  the  merits  which  they  re¬ 
fused  to  discern  while  he  was  yet  alive. 
We  look  around  in  vain  for  a  writer  who 
unites  Macaulay’s  completeness  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  fascination  of  style.  Who  of 
living  men  could,  in  a  few  page.s,  that  read 
with  more  than  the  charm  of  a  romance, 
give  us  the  marrow  and  fatness  of  scores 
of  moldy  pamphlets  on  both  sides  of  some 
ancient  controverey  ?  and  that,  too,  with 
such  faimes-s,  that  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  coinb<atants  can  detect  no  flaw  in 
the  pre.sentation  of  their  ancestral  reason¬ 
ing  ?  However,  if,  as  to  more  recent  p>or- 
tions  of  our  history,  we  can  not  command 
the  golden  stylus  of  a  Macaulay,  let  us  be 
thankfuhfor  the  laborious  quill  of  a  Stan- 
hoi)e,  or  the  gentlemanly  pencil  of  a 
Massey. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  realize,  with  any 
approach  to  exactness,  the  state  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  accession  of  George  III.  We 
might,  it  is  true,  make  a  coarse  sketch  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  great- 
grandtathers,  drawn  from  the  pictures  of 
Hogarth,  the  satires  of  Churchill  and 


Wolcott,  and  the  novels  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett.  We  might  jiaint  all  the  squires 
as  boozing  fools,  all  the  clergymen  as 
cringing  hypocrites,  and  all  the  politicians 
as  vill.ains  who  well  deserved  hanging. 
But  such  a  delineation  would  be  about  as 
just  and  as  near  the  truth  as  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  own  times  by  |>osterity  will  be, 
if  they  take  their  notions  of  us  merely 
from  the  caricatures  in  Punch,  or  from 
those  elaborate  portraits  of  blacklegs  and 
flunkies  on  which  Mr.  Tliackcray  unfor¬ 
tunately  delights  to  B[)end  his  noble 
powers.  Even  the  newspapers  and  ma¬ 
gazines  of  the  Georgian  era  are  scarcely 
a  sufficient  index  of  the  state  of  manners 
and  morals:  for,  though  they  are  blem- 
.ished  with  ra.any  a  crime  and  impropriety, 
yet  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  tliem  any 
thing  W'hich  exceeds  the  horrors  and  ol)- 
scenities  which  have  disfigured  our  daily 
papers  during  the  last  few  ycare,  in  their 
minute  details  of  certain  causes  ceUbres. 
Then,  as  must  always  be  the  case,  the  pure 
and  even  course  of  true  English  family  life 
found  but  scant  celebration  from  public 
journalists ;  whose  profession,  indeed,  is 
fuincipally  occupied  with  what  is  out  of 
joint  and  requires  setting  straight.  If  all 
went  right,  and  nobody  were  doing  any 
thing  worse  than  bottling  gooseberries,  we 
might  almost  dispense  w;ith  the  services 
of  our  diligent  daily  chroniclers. 

Again  :  as  to  the  outward  appearance  of 
England  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  suppose  that  it  was 
one  wild  expanse  of  furzy  heath  and  tan¬ 
gled  brushwood.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  —  spite  of  the 
manifold  inclosures  and  improvements  of 
common  land,  spite  of  the  laying  out  of 
new  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  planting  of  noble  trees,  and  the 
naturalization  of  a  thousand  beautiful 
exotics — our  country  was  ten  times  more 
lovely  then  than  it  is  now.  The  unbroken 
stretch  of  landsca]>e  was  far  greater,  the 
hedges  were  more  gloiiously  luxuriant, 
the  villages  snugger  and  quainter,  and 
the  farm-houses  more  irregular  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  than  in  our  iron  age  of  economy. 
London  itself,  inste-ad  of  covering  whole 
counties  with  its  wilderness  of  bricks,  ivas 
then  of  modest  dimensions,  hemmed  in 
with  a  chain  of  fields  w’hioh  separated  it 
from  such  little  liamlets  ns  Islington, 
Iloxton,  .and  Stepney.  What  are  now 
large  m.anufacturing  towns,  w'ere  as  yet 
1  little  more  than  overgrown  villages,  slurt- 
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cd  by  sweet  pastures  and  siiady  lanes, 
and  intersected  by  pure  brook  or  fish-full 
river  —  too  soon,  alas !  to  be  dyed  to  a 
}>oiHonous  and  unseemly  black. 

But  when  every  allowance  is  made, 
and  every  caution  against  exaggeration 
is  duly  observed,  it  still  is  very  evi<lent 
that — in  its  moral  aspect,  at  all  events — a 
mighty  change  for  tlie  better  has  passed 
over  this  land  of  ours.  In  the  large 
towns,  for  instance,  and  preeminently  in 
Jjondon,  a  Inmdred  years  ago,  no  female 
could  w’alk  the  streets  by  herself,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  without  gre.at  danger  of 
receiving  tlie  grossest  insults — and  that 
not  so  much  at  the  hand  of  some  brawny 
porter  or  lusty  waterman,  .as  from  tho.se 
who  enjoyed  the  title  of  “  gentlemen.” 
When  evening  closed  in  upon  the  narrow 
straggling  thoroughfare.s,  happy  was  the 
man  who  had  no  call  to  go  about  ou  foot : 
for,  what  with  the  twinkling  uncertainty 
of  the  oil-l.amps,  the  rutty  ruggedness  of 
the  cobble  stone  pavement,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  drowsiness  of  the  watchmen,  he 
would  run  a  fair  risk  of  tumbling  he.ad- 
long  down  a  flight  of  unguarded  ccllar- 
Hte|)s,  being  knocked  on  the  head  by 
highwaymen,  or  coming  off  with  cropped 
ears  and  slit  nose  from  the  delicate  atten¬ 
tions  of  some  bright  bevy  of  titled 
worthies,  who  were  infected  with  as 
strong  a  rage  for  le.aving  each  his  cow¬ 
ardly  mark  on  “  the  human  face  divine,” 
as  that  which  possesses  a  pair  of  nistic 
level’s  for  “  carving”  their  “  p.assion  on 
the  bark”  of  some  old  oak,  or  cutting  the 
full  dimensions  of  their  four  feet  on  the 
leads  of  some  old  hall  or  tower.  A  curi¬ 
ous  illustration  of  a  hajipily  extinct  free¬ 
dom  of  manners  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century  it  w:is  a  favorite  amusement  in 
“well-regulated”  families  for  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  seat  themselves 
at  the  top  of  a  broad  stairc.ase,  ami,  amidst 
uproarious  merriment,  to  shuftie  and  floun¬ 
der  .and  roll  themselves  down  the  steps, 
careless  alike  of  dress  and  decorum. 

So  marked  was  the  deterioration  of 
public  security  in  IT.’iS,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter  in  the  King’s  speech  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Parliament,  in  a  passage  which  de¬ 
clared  that  ■“  it  was  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
gret  he  observed  that  the  crimes  of  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder  were  of  late  rather  in- 
cre.ased  than  diminished.”  The  state  of 
the  prisons  was  still  abominable ;  for 
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Howard,  at  the  |)eriod  we  are  treating 
of,  h.ad  as  jet  scarcely  begnn  his  tour  of 
mercy,  having  himself  but  recently  been 
delivered  from  that  sharp  taste  of  bond¬ 
age  which  gave  him  to  his  life’s  end  such 
a  blessed  fellow-feeling  with  “  all  prisoners 
and  captives.”  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  b.arbarous  punishments  which  were 
still  in  force,  when  we  find  that  not  only 
were  the  ducking-stool  and  the  pillory  in 
frequent  request,  but  in  1765  a  servant- 
girl  of  eighteen  was  judici.ally  burnt  to 
death  for  the  murder  of  her  mistres.s. 

No  feature  of  the  times  is  more  charac¬ 
teristic  than  the  election  rows  and  riots. 
.\s  a  general  rule,  the  middle  claswes  did 
not  and  could  not  choose  -their  so-called 
representatives.  A  court  nominee,  or  the 
aspiring,  and  sometimes  talented,  protege 
of  a  nobleman,  had  the  best  chance  of 
winning  the  il.ay,  and  the  questionable 
enjoyment  of  being  carried  aloft  in  a 
chair  on  the  shoulders  of  a  pos.se  of 
drunken  but  “true-blue”  electors.  The 
popular  part  in  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  consisted  in  killing  the  tedium 
of  the  many  days’  polling  by  fierce  skir- 
mish&s  with  the  mob  of  the  opposite 
colors,  skillful  maneuvers  to  waylay,  kid¬ 
nap,  and  intoxicate  or  imprison  obnoxious 
voters,  and  promiscuous  pelting  of  all 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  appear  on  the 
hustings.  This,  however,  was  merely  an 
elephantine  gambol.  The  affair  became 
more  serious  when,  for  want  of  the  safety- 
valve  provided  by  subsequent  legislation, 
the  body  politic  burst  into  riots,  and  Lon¬ 
don  or  Leeds  wore  for  days  the  ghastly 
aspect  of  a  city  in  revolution. 

The  state  of  religion  was  unquestionably 
low  .and  languishing.  Alike  in  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  and  among  the  Dis-senters,  Arian- 
ism  and  its  n.atural  ally  Deism,  had  abun¬ 
dance  of  adherents.  The  Church  parson 
in  country  p.arts  lived,  generally,  the  life 
of  a  farmer  .and  sportsman — stacking  his 
wheat,  following  tlie  hounds,  and  taking 
jiarticular  notice  of  the  pigs  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners.  In  towns  the  clergyman  usually 
passed  a  good  de.al  of  his  time  at  card- 
tables,  talked  scandal  at  very  miscellane¬ 
ous  tea-parties,  and  acted  as  lackey  at 
the  breakfast-in-bed,  of  any  fashionable 
lady  who  chose  to  patronize  him.  Should, 
however,  some  intinerant  Evangelist 
chance  to  tresp.as3  within  the  bounds  of 
his  parish  or  “cure  of  souls,”  then,  in 
town  or  in  country,  all  his  priestly  ener- 
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gies  were  aroused  to  full  muscular  vitality, 
aiul,  to  preserve  his  dock  from  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  Gospel  preaching,  he  would 
bribe  the  mob  with  pots  of  beer,  to  pelt 
the  intruder  with  stones  none  of  the 
smallest,  or  to  souse  him  in  the  nearest 
horse-pond.  The  average  Dissenting  min¬ 
ister  was  of  a  quieter  turn  —  dabbled  in 
scientific  experiments,  wrote  essays  in  the 
dull  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  with  gen¬ 
tle  voice  and  cautious  manner  deliveied 
from  the  pulpit  exceedingly  watery  moral 
treatises  to  a  very  select  and  sleepy  con¬ 
gregation. 

There  were,  however — fortunately  for 
this  kingdom  and  for  the  world  —  a  few 
men  of  another  s])irit,  whose  mighty  ze.al 
and  unrelaxing  efforts  were  already  tell¬ 
ing  powerfully  upon  the  miisses  of  the 

IKJople.  First  and  forcmo.st  was  the  grc.at 
leloriner  of  the  eighteenth  century  — 
John  Wesley,  a  man  of  sincerest  piety, 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  such  varied 
talent  and  active  habits  as  would  have 
insured  him  signal  success  in  any  profes¬ 
sion  to  w'hich  he  might  have  devoted 
himself.  His  Journals  —  charming  in 
style  and  rich  in  matter — show  us  what 
place  he  might  have  taken  in  secular 
literature,  if  he  had  cared  to  leave  the 
)>ulpit  for  the  pen ;  his  keen  eye,  pleni¬ 
tude  of  resource,  and  undaunted  spirit 
w'ould  have  fitted  him  to  be  the  great 
engineer  or  sanatory  reformer  of  the  age ; 
and  his  sound  judgment  and  peculiar 
ability  in  government  might  have  s.avcd 
to  England  her  American  Colonies,  spite 
of  the  sturdy  stupidity  of  the  monarcli, 
and  the  sullen  stubbornness  of  the  minis¬ 
ter.  But  by  devoting  himself  to  that 
honorable  work  to  which  God  had  spe¬ 
cially  called  him,  he  was  doing  more  for 
the  England  of  that  day  and  of  our  day 
than  if  he  had  beaten  a  Johnson  or  a 
Gray  on  their  own  ground,  or  had 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  a  Walpole  or  a  Pitt 
in  tne  management  of  public  .affairs. 

But  he,  though  a  host  in  himself  was 
not  alone.  Besides  his  brother  Charles, 
the  hymnist  of  the  century  and  of  .all  j 
future  time,  there  w'as  the  fiery  White-  j 
field,  whose  thrilling  eloquence  told  with 
lasting  effect  on  many  a  mighty  multi¬ 
tude.  True,  for  want  of  the  system  and 
order  of  his  co-Evangelist,  he  left  behind 
him  but  few  tangible  results  in  separate 
and  substantial  churches  and  congroga 
tions :  yet  imperishable  traces  of  his  min¬ 
istry  may  be  found  in  the  national  life  of 


England  .and  of  America.  And  let  ns 
not  forget  that  “  honorable  wom.an,” 
Lady  Huntingdon,  who,  with  many  faults 
of  temper  and  much  frailty  of  judgment, 
was  used  by  Divine  Providence  as  the 
center  and  mainspring  of  much  good  in 
high  life  and  low,  both  Avithin  and  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  Establishment. 

So,  in  counteraction  of  the  pestilence 
that  w:is  fostered  in  “  Beer  Street  ”  and 
“(Jin  Lane,”  in  stern  oppostion  to  the 
flaunting  vice  of  ll.anelagh  and  V.auxhall, 
and  in  warm  sympathy  with  Avhatever 
was  sound  and  wholesome  in  the  clerical 
and  political  worlds,  there  grew  up  a 
mighty  influence,  which,  in  its  amelio¬ 
rating  eftbets  upon  the  nation,  can  not  be 
ignored  by  the  historian,  however  he 
mav  profess  to  sigh  for  the  rough  jollities 
and  loose  morality  of  a  hundred  years 
.ago.  Early  in  the  winter  morning,  there 
might  then  be  seen,  trudging  through  the 
mud  of  Moorfields  or  the  rugged  lanes 
of  Kingswood,  many  a  poor  w.ayfarer 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  bull-ring 
or  the  cock-pit,  or  still  w'oi-se  haunts  of 
vice,  and  who  W'.as  picking  his  darksome 
road  to  some  plain  factory-like  building, 
where  a  preacher  in  earnest  w'ould  en¬ 
deavor  to  enlighten  and  cheer  his  newly 
awakened  soul.  At  mid-day,  on  the  wiM 
moors  of  Cornw’all  might  often  be  found 
a  crowd  of  anxious  faces  upturned  to  the 
weather-beaten  Evangelist,  who,  perched 
on  some  gray  rock,  wjis  warning  his 
hearers  to  flee  from  the  w’rath  to  come. 
And  at  night,  in  m.any  .an  upper  room  of 
towns  of  England,  might  be  discovered 
goodly  oomp.anies  of  holy  men  and 
women,  gathered  together  to  unite  in 
fervent  jtrayer  and  the  artless  relation 
of  Christian  experience. 

The  times  of  which  we  are  writing  have 
not  generally  been  accounted  the  very 
brightest  period  of  English  literature. 
Still  they  could  boast  a  fair  sh.are  of  poets 
and  prose-writers  of  more  than  common 
ability.  At  the  head  of  these  8t.ands  the 
burly  figure  of  sturdy  Samuel  Johnson, 
who,  at  the  de.at!i  of  (Jeorge  II.,  wiis  .ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  and  had  won  his  laurels 
in  various  fields  of  .authorship.  Many 
years  before  —  leaving  demonstrated  his 
industry  by  undergoing  the  drudgeries 
of  magazine  work,  and  his  strength  of 
im.agination  by  inventing  rei>orts  of  par¬ 
liamentary  debates,  which  probably,  in 
many  instances,  surpassed  tlie  real  ones 
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in  oratoric  power — he  had  stamped  him¬ 
self  a  sterliiif;  poet  by  hia  London  and 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishet.  The  Ram¬ 
bler,  and  more  recently  the  Idler,  had 
proved  his  talent  !is  an  essayist ;  and  his 
Hreat  Dictionary — which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  rapid  advance  of  linguistic  science 
since  his  day,  must  from  its  racy  explana¬ 
tions  and  rich  illustrations,  ever  hold 

I ) lime  rank  as  an  English  classic  —  had 
)orne  lasting  witness  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  reading.  Poor  Goldsmith 
liad  returned  from  liis  continental  ram- 
blings,  and,  stniggling  with  debt  .and  dif- 
licuity,  had  enlightened  the  w’orld  with 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Po¬ 
lite  Literature  in  Kurope,  but  had  yet  to 
jiroduce  those  exquisite  pieces.  The  Trav¬ 
eler  and  J%e  Deserted  Village,  with  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray  h.ad  published  his  celebr.ated  Elegy, 
and  some  other  poems,  a  few'  ye.ars  before ; 
and  having  declined  ‘the  honors  of  the 
laureateship,  had  not  as  yet  been  success¬ 
ful  in  gaining  the  suit.able  post  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modern  History  .at  Cambridge. 
Young  was  still  alive;  and,  though  verg¬ 
ing  on  four-score,  soon  afterw'urds  ob¬ 
tained  a  tardy  piece  of  preferment,  in 
>»eing  m.ade  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.  Cowper, 
as  yet  undistinguished,  was  enjoying  the 
dangerous  society  of  his  friends  of  the 
Nonsense  Club,  and  contributing  occa¬ 
sional  papers  to  tlie  Connoisseur  and  the 
St.  James'' s  Chronicle,  whilst  his  little 
patrimony  was  fast  sinking  away,  and  the 
deepest  depression  was  about  to  over¬ 
whelm  his  soul  for  a  season.  Churchhill 
— a  man  of  Drydenic  strength  of  utter¬ 
ance — was  now  busy  in  his  attendance  at 
the  the.aters,  in  order  to  pro«lnce  the 
Rosciad ;  a  poem  in  the  reception  of 
which  w'e  have  a  gauge  of  the  taste  of 
the  reading  public  of  th.at  day ;  for  it  at 
once  attained  a  popularity  which  h.ad  been 
denied  to  the  finest  productions  of  Gray 
and  Akenside,  while  poor  Collins’s  choice 
Odes  lay  buried  in  dust  and  neglect  in 
the  warehouse  of  their  publisher.  Hume 
had  already  published  the  greater  part 
of  his  history  of  England  ;  and  Robertson 
had  just  won  wealth  .and  fame  by  his  his¬ 
tory  of  Scotland. 

llie  men  of  that  day  seem  to  have  been 
.afraid  neither  of  a  large  book  nor  of  a  long 
one.  Poets  published  in  portly  quarto, 
aiul  in  a  good  bold  type,  which  by  con¬ 
trast  appears  doubly  pleasant  to  the  jaded 


eyes  of  this  small-print  and  many-columned 
generation.  The  booksellers,  too — worthy 
men  !  were  not  afraid  of  a  w'ork  in  a  score 
or  two  of  volumes.  In  fact,  as  country 
gentlemen  and  retiring  tradesmen  often 
ordered  their  libraries  by  the  yard — the 
genus  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  —  it  w.as 
convenient  to  h.ave  a  good  series  of  sub¬ 
stantial  volumes  that  w'ould  fill  a  hand¬ 
some  shelf  with  a  regiment  of  gay  uni¬ 
forms.  Of  such  a  cl.ass  was  the  U/iiver- 
sal  History,  which  Avas  completed  about 
the  year  1766,  .and  ran  through  some 
tw'enty-onc  tomes  of  .ancient,  .and  forty- 
fimr  of  modern,  history.  Its  compilers 
were  as  curiouslv  a-ssorted  as  the  nations 
whom  they  nnclertook  to  immort.alize : 
for  among  them  are  found  the  names 
of  George  Sale,  Archib.ald  Bower,  .and 
(reorge  Psalmanazar  —  a  not.able  trio — 
joined  with  a  few  more  respectable  hacks, 
and  headed  by  one  man  of  genins — the 
facile  (Joldsmith,  Avho  receive<l,  for  his 
preface  to  the  whole  work,  the  munificent 
sum  of  three  guineas. 

It  was  also  an  .age  of  magazines  and  re¬ 
views  ;  but  though  these  passetemps  were 
then  in  the  very  spring  of  their  days,  we 
c.an  not  affirm  that  they  are  redolent  with 
remarkable  sweetness  or  freshness.  Let 
us  t.ake  the  most  ancient  of  them — the  old 
Gentleman's  Magazine — and  examine  the 
bill  of  fare  for  October,  1760.  We  find 
its  first  and  le.ading  article  to  be  a  jumble 
of  details  and  opinions  as  to  the  murder 
of  a  young  female  in  very  <lonbtful  com¬ 
pany  ;  followed,  amongst  other  things,  by 
remarks  on  the  precariousness  of  health 
in  old  men,  on  Handel’s  ^lemoirs,  on  the 
skeleton  of  an  alligator — with  a  recipe, 
modestly  asserted  to  be  “  next  to  infalli¬ 
ble,”  for  the  agtie  —an  .account  (by  John¬ 
son)  of  “a  defense”  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  (Tytler’s,  we  mar  presume;  but 
our  forefathers  were  fond  of  a  little  mys¬ 
tery,)  a  memorial  of  the  King  of  Poland 
— a  letter  about  a  wonderful  yew-tree — 
.an  .account  of  the  taking  of  Montreal — 
communications  on  the  staple  topic  of 
mad  dogs  —  a  dialogue  respecting  Her- 
vey’s  works — an  epitome  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transact io7is,  etc.  etc. ;  this  curi¬ 
ous  farrago  being  completed  Avith  some 
tawdry  verses  on  Ladies  bathing  at  Mar¬ 
gate,  etc.,  and  the  usual  IIistoric.al  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Lists.  The  tendency  of  the  Avhole 
can  scarcely  have  been  to  edification  ;  but 
the  Magazine  Avas  evidently  got  up  on  the 
principle  which  actuates  so  many  editors 
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of  our  own  enlightened  times — to  try  to 
suit  every  palate  ;  and  palates  then  were 
not  of  the  very  nicest. 

In  the  scanty  enumeration  of  authors 
which  we  have  ^iven  above,  many  names 
of  mark  are  omitted  ;  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  republic  of  letters  w.ts  even 
then  cheered  by  the  splendor  of  not  a 
few  choice  luminaries — some  just  visible 
above  the  horizon,  some  at  the  zenith  of 
their  powers  and  fame,  and  some  rapidly 
descending  to  the  darkness  of  death.  The 
brilliancy  of  m.any  of  these,  it  is  true,  has 
been  overpowered  and  eclipsed  to  our 
view  by  those  “  bright  particular”  stars 
who.se  rise  may  be  dated  from  the  era  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  the  terrible 
excitement  of  the  times  caused  our  fathers 
to  shake  off  much  of  the  stagnation  from 
their  lives  and  of  the  powder  from  their 
hair,  and  roused  into  mighty  expression 
the  genius  latent  in  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  “  mute  ”  and  “  in¬ 
glorious.”  But,  though  our  forefathers 
had  to  put  up  with  newspajiers  of  a  very 
inferior  quality — with  exceedingly  prosy 
works  of  fiction,  whose  dullness  was  not 
alw.ays  compensated  by  purity  of  morals 
— with  wretched  woodcuts  and  miserably 
daubed  c.aricature3  —  and  with  maps  in 
which  vigor  of  imagination  is  more  aj)- 
parent  than  any  near  approach  to  accur.a- 
cy  ;  yet,  then  as  now,  England  took  high 
literary  rank  among  the  nations.  The 
brightest  era  of  French  literature  w.as  al¬ 
ready  past,  and  poetry  was  being  super¬ 
seded  by  tre.atises  on  government  and  po¬ 
litical  economy  ;  Italy  wa.s  almost  dumb, 
and  Germany  was  but  just  finding  her 
tongue ;  so  that  a  pe<mle  who  could  bo.ast 
of  a  Johnson  and  a  Goldsmith,  a  Young 
and  a  Gray,  needed  not  to  fear  corapaii- 
son  w’ith  any  folk  in  Europe. 

In  the  fine  arts,  two  thorough  masters 
of  their  craft,  were  now  exercising  their 
highest  skill — William  Hogarth,  the  great 
father  of  cari&aturc,  in  its  most  telling  and 
instructive  effects;  and  Joshua  Reynolds, 
the  founder  of  the  English  school  of  por¬ 
traiture,  and  the  friend  and  host  of  John¬ 
son  and  Burke  and  many  another  man  of 
genius.  In  music,  too,  England  h.ad  hon¬ 
ored  herself  by  honoring  and  adopting 
Handel,  and  by  giving  his  bones  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  Westminister  Abbey ;  and 
Arne  and  Boyce  were  showing,  in  friendly 
rivalry  and  differing  styles  of  composition, 
that  our  own  home-bom  Purcell  was  not 
without  some  worthy  successors. 


Statesmanship,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
was  not  of  the  purest  quality.  The  House 
of  Commons,  though  it  then  contained  a 
greater  number  of  able  |>olitician8  and 
brilliant  spe.akers  than  it  does  now,  was  a 
thoroughly  venal  assembly.  Almost  every 
member  had  his  price ;  and  most  of  them 
were  p.aid  it  by  that  shuffling  old  jobber, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  in  whose  hands, 
and  in  those  of  a  fe*  congeni.al  peers,  lay 
the  principal  part  of  the  representation. 
Indeed,  so  carefully  were  all  the  avenues 
to  Parliament  closed  against  condid.ates 
obnoxious  to  the  Duke,  that,  on  Pitt’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  offlee  in  1757,  he,  the  one  true 
statesman  of  the  day,  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  returned  for  any  place.  It  w.a.s, 
therefore,  a  convenient,  though  strange, 
conjunction,  when  the  Great  Commoner 
took  office  in  allianco  with  this  notorious 
p.aymaster  of  Parliament.  For,  while  tho 
latter  kept  the  purse  and  the  boroughs, 
and  made  up  majorities  to  order,  the 
former  had,  for  a  few  years,  free  scope 
for  his  daring  genius,  and,  by  virtue  ot 
his  colle.ague’s  whipping  and  coaxing, 
could  lead  any  where  the  House  which, 
so  long  as  he  sat  on  the  penniless  bench 
of  opposition,  had  remained  unmoved  by 
his  most  impassioned  declamation. 

Mr.  Massey  does  ample  justice  to  tho 
character  and  talents  of  tho  groat  minis¬ 
ter,  to  whose  undaunted  courage  and  con- 
t.agious  energy  England  owed  as  well  tho 
renovated  activity  .and  glorious  successes 
of  her  forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  which 
brightened  tho  latter  days  of  George  tho 
Second’s  reign — as  the  resumption  of  her 
rightful  place  as  a  first-r.ato  power,  which 
had  been  won  for  her,  once  and  again,  by 
Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell,  and  William 
III.,  and  had  been  lost  by  the  dissolute 
race  of  Stuarts  and  the  blundering  House 
of  Hanover. 

The  following  e.vtract,  however,  will 
serve  to  show  th.at,  with  all  his  admiration 
of  Pitt,  Mr.  Massey  is  fully  alive  to  the 
defects  which  preserved  this  eminent  man 
from  any  danger  of  being  regarded  by  his 
untoward  contemporaries  as  that  perf(‘ct 
example  of  a  statesman,  of  whidi  they 
stood  in  so  much  need. 

“  Pitt’s  character  had  many  faults,  and  one 
above  all,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  true 
greatness.  A  vile  affectation  prevaded  his  whole 
conduct,  and  marred  his  real  virtues.  Con¬ 
tempt  of  pelf  wa.s  one  of  the  traits  which  dis- 
tingni.shed  him  in  a  corrupt  and  venal  age.  But 
not  content  with  foregoing  official  perquisites 
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which  would  have  made  hia  fortune,  and  appro¬ 
priating  only  the  salary  which  was  his  due,  he 
must  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
vaunt  in  tragic  stylo  how  ‘  those  hands  were 
clean.’  On  resigning  office  after  his  first  great 
administration,  ho  could  not  retire  with  his 
fame,  but  must  convert  a  situation  full  of  digni¬ 
ty  and  interest  into  a  vulgar  scene  by  the  osten¬ 
tatious  sale  of  his  state  equipages. 

“  Sometimes,  to  produce  an  effect,  he  would 
seclude  himself  from  public  business,  giving 
rare  audience  to  a  colleasue,  or  some  dignified 
cmis-sary  of  the  Court.  Then,  after  due  attend¬ 
ance,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
visitor  was  ushered  into  a  chamber,  carefully 
prepared,  where  the  Great  Commoner  himself 
sat  with  the  robe  of  sickness  artfully  disposed 
around  him.  Occasionally,  after  a  long  ab¬ 
sence,  he  would  go  down  to  the  House  in  an 
imposing  panoply  of  gout,  make  a  great  speech, 
and  withdraw. 

“  At  a  later  period,  he  affected  almost  regal 
state.  His  colleagues  in  office,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  nobility,  were  expected  to 
wait  upon  him ;  at  one  time  he  did  not  even 
deign  to  grant  them  audience,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  talk  of  communicating  his  policy  to  the 
House  of  Commons  through  a  special  agent  of 
his  own,  unconnected  with  the  re.sponsible 
Government.  'I'he  under-secretiries  of  his  de¬ 
partment,  men  of  considerable  official  position, 
and  sometimes  pro.ximate  ministers,  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  standing  in  his  pre.sence. 
When  ho  went  abroad,  he  was  attended  by  a 
great  retinue ;  when  he  stopped  at  an  inn,  he 
recjuire^l  all  the  servants  of  the  establishment  to 
wear  his  livery. 

“  Yet  all  this  pride  tumbled  into  the  dust  be- 1 
fore  royalty.  His  reverence  for  the  sovereign 
was  Oriental  rather  than  English.  After  every 
allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  his  style,  it  is 
still  unpleasant  to  witne.s.s  the  self-abasement  of 
such  a  spirit  before  George  the  Second  and  his 
successor.  ‘The  weight  of  irremov.able  royal 
displeasure,’  s-aid  he,  ‘is  a  load  too  great  to 
move  under ;  it  must  crush  any  man ;  it  has 
sunk  and  broke  me.  I  succumb,  and  wish  for 
nothing  but  a  decent  and  Innocent  retreat.’  At 
the  time  when  I’itt  indited  those  shameful 
words,  he  was  the  most  considerable  man  in 
England,  and  on  the  eve  of  an  administration 
that  carried  the  power  and  glory  of  England  to 
a  hight  which  it  had  never  approached  since 
the  days  of  the  Protector.” —  Mtusey's  Ilittory, 
vol.  i.  pp.  7-9. 

The  tradition  of  the  wonderful  oratory 
and  perfect  ^gesture  of  this  able  statesman 
seems  entirely  to  overshadow  the  fame  of 
more  recent  parliamentary  speakers.  In¬ 
deed,  't  h.as  often  been  a  question  in  our 
own  day,  whether  we,  as  a  people,  are  as 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  eloquence 
as  our  predecessors  were.  Our  own  con¬ 
viction  is,  that  we  are  even  more  so ;  and 


that  a  really  good  orator  is  listened  to 
with  a-s  much  delight,  and  excites  as  much 
enthusiasm,  as  at  any  former  perio^J  of 
our  history.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the 
case  even  in  the  present  matter-of-£»ct 
House  of  Commons ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  ourselves  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  Mr.  Massey’s  lon^ 
experience  in  that  assembly. 

“  Many  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  disgusted  at  this  waste  of  time  in  useless 
oratory,  are  inclined  to  regard  debate  altogether 
as  an  obstruction  to  public  business.  No  man’s 
vote,  it  is  said,  was  ever  affected  by  a  speech, 
nor  is  the  result  of  a  division  ever  calculated 
upon  the  course  of  a  debate.  But  even  if  both 
of  these  propositions  are  admitted,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  practice  of  debating  should  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  British  Parliament  The 
debates  of  both  Houses  are  eagerly  read  through¬ 
out  the  country;  and  many  a  speech  which  no¬ 
body  listened  to  but  a  reporter,  is  perused  by 
thousands  out  of  doors.  The  speeches  of  those 
metnbers  who  derive  authority  from  office,  or 
from  their  general  reputation,  are  sure  to  be 
considered  and  canvassed  by  the  public  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  interest  From  the 
consideration  of  the  parliamentary  debates  by 
every  class  of  the  community,  giving  rise  as 
they  do  to  innumerable  other  debates  in  every 
haunt  of  business  or  pleasure — in  every  club, 
at  every  market-room,  at  the  dinner-table,  in  the 
ball-room,  in  the  beer-shop,  at  the  cover  side, 
at  the  corners  of  the  street,  in  every  family  cir¬ 
cle — from  this  manifold  discussion,  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  to  a  great  extent  formed,  and  re-acts  upon 
Parliament  itself.  It  is  not  true,  however,  tiuit 
debate  docs  not  immediately  influence  the  vote. 
Even  on  occasions  when  the  fate  of  a  Cabinet 
is  to  be  decided,  and  each  party  musters  all  its 
strength,  some  stragglers  there  are  who  addre.ss 
themselves  only  to  the  merits  of  the  particular 
qustion  upon  which  the  battle  is  fought,  and 
reserve  their  decision  until  they  have  heard  the 
arguments  on  either  side.  These  uncertain 
votes  frequently  turn  the  scale.  The  general 
business  of  Parliament  is  materially  affected  by 
the  course  of  debate,  and  frequently  by  particu¬ 
lar  speeches.  This  independent  action  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  of  recent  growth, 
is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  increased  free¬ 
dom  and  purity  of  election.  A  member  who 
is  returned  by  the  nomination  of  one  or  more 
great  proprietors  follows,  as  of  course,  his  party 
or  his  patron.  A  man  who  has  purchased  his 
scat  has  commonly  some  personal  object  in 
view,  and  can  be  accounted  for  accordingly  in 
an  estimate  of  the  effective  strength  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  an  Opposition.  But  the  representa¬ 
tive  who  has  been  chosen  by  fair  and  open 
election  is  seldom  attached  to  either  party ;  and, 
except,  perhaps,  on  some  cardinal  points.  Is  free 
and  willing  to  act  as  his  own  judgment,  or  anjr 
accidental  influence,  may  direct  him.” — VoL  i. 
pp.  656-652. 
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The<e  extracts  will  serve  as  samples  of 
Mr.  Massey’s  style.  Any  examination  of 
his  views  as  to  the  character  of  George 
III.;  and  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  his 
long  reign,  must  be  left  for  a  future  o|)- 
portunity.  Our  object  has  been  simply  to 
present  a  slight  sketch  of  the  state  of 
England  at  the  accession  of  that  monarch, 
when  Quebec  had  been  taken,  Conflans’s 
fleet  had  been  demolished,  the  great  Pitt 
was  in  power ;  when  religion  w:is  reviv¬ 
ing,  literature  improving,  and  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  phase  of  manufacturing  energy  and 
invention  was  beginning  to  dawn.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  though  we  differ  from  Mr.  Mas¬ 
sey  on  many  points,  (as,  indeed,  he  often 
differs  from  himself.)  he  has  our  hearty 
thanks  for  these  installments  of  a  work 
which  we  trust  he  will  be  spared  to  finish; 
evincing  as  they  do  a  statesmanlike 


breadth  of  thought  and  freedom  from 
party  prejudice,  which  might  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated  in  one  who  h.a.s  mingled 
much  in  the  political  combats  of  the  day. 
Wo  commend  his  volumes  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  student  and  the  politician :  but 
at  the  same  time  wo  advise  every  young 
man  who  has  accesss  to  a  w’ell  stored  libra¬ 
ry,  or  who  has  the  opportunity  of  forming 
a  collection  of  books  in  accordance  with 
his  owm  tastes,  to  search  out  the  isolated 
facts  of  our  history  from  old  files  of  news¬ 
papers  and  batches  of  magazines,  from  the 
lumber  of  the  bookstalls  and  the  superan¬ 
nuated  volumes  of  the  topmost  shelf — to 
classify  them  and  reason  on  them  for  him¬ 
self,  aided  by  the  illustrative  reminis¬ 
cences  of  aged  friends — and  so  to  gain  a 
more  accurate  and  )>crmanent  notion  of  the 
growth  and  vicissitudes  of  tliis  kingdom 
than  can  be  acquired  in  any  other  way. 


From  tho  Dablln  unlTeriitj  Magotine. 

VONYED  THE  DANE-COUNT  OF  ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

m  coMMASDAirr  visits  labs  vonvkd.  | 

The  forenoon  of  Thursday  —  th.at  is  to ! 
say,  le.ss  than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to ! 
the  time  fixed  for  his  appearance  on  the : 
terrible  platform  in  Kongens  Nytorv  — ' 
Lars  Vonved  was  calmly  reclined  on  the 
broad  oaken  bench,  his  back  resting 
against  the  Avail,  and  his  head  supported 
by  his  right  hand,  the  ellmw  being  raised 
by  the  hard  leathern  pillow.  Tliis  posi¬ 
tion  was  obviously  the  most  easy  he  could 
assume,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dispose  of 
the  ponderous  fetters  which  clas|)ed  his 
limbs  in  a  way  that  rendered  him  as  little 
inconvenience  by  their  weight  and  press¬ 
ure  as  possible.  The  flesh-wounds  he  had 
received  on  the  fatal  night  of  his  capture 
were  already  quite  licaled,  thanks  to  his  j 
good  constitution  and  the  purity  of  his 
blt>od.  Several  times  had  he  received 
wounds  which  AA'ould  have  proved  danger- 1 


ous  to  many  men,  but  they  invariably 
healed  kindly,  for  his  temperate  manner 
of  living  and  ceaseless  activity  kept  his 
iron  fi-ame  in  perfect  health. 

To  look  at  the  countenance  of  this  im¬ 
penetrable  man  none  would  have  imaginwi 
him  to  be  conscious  that  he  was  doomed 
to  shortly  suffer  a  horrible  and  ignomini¬ 
ous  death  in  atonement  to  the  outragt*d 
laws  of  his  country.  There  he  W’as,  in¬ 
closed  by  the  pitiless  walls  of  a  dungeon 
whence  escape  was  literally  imimssible, 
and  yet  ho  reclined  his  fettered  limbs  on 
the  cold  bench  as  calmly,  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  as  c.arcle.ssly,  as  though  it  Avere 
a  soft  couch  in  the  c.abin  of  his  own  skon- 
nert.  His  fair  and  gentle  fe.atures  were 
placid  as*  ever;  not  a  line  in  them  be¬ 
tokened  anguish,  nor  even  anxietv  ;  nor 
couhl  they  be  said  to  express  any  distinct 
emotion  or  feeling  whatever,  unless  a  fur¬ 
tive  smile  pl.aying  around  the  lips,  and  the 
occa.sional  gleam  of  his  keen  blue  eyes  as 
they  gazed  towards  the  iron-studded  door, 
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indicated  curiosity  and  expectation  of  “  A  fancy,”  murmured  the  Geneml, 
some  sort.  Tlie  heavy  steps  of  the  senti-  nervously  twitching  at  his  sw'ord-hilt,  and 
nels  pacing  the  pavement  of  the  corri«lor  staring  fixedly  at  his  inexplicable  pri- 
were  only  very  faintly  heard  by  him,  even  soner ;  “  ay  !  and  a  somewhat  peculiar 
w’hen  they  approached  close  to  the  mas-  one,  eh  ?” 

siv’e  door.  When,  however,  he  could  hear  “That  is  according  to  the  view  people 
them,  or  the  clang  of  their  arms,  with  un-  may  take  of  it.  General,”  blandly  respond- 
usual  distinctness,  he  gazed  so  earnestly  as  ed  Vonved. 

to  prove  that  he  expected  a  visitor.  And  “  If,”  continued  the  General,  in  a  mus- 
who  could  that  visitor  be?  Not  his  de-  ing,  retrospective  tone,  “  if  such  a  request, 
voted  wife  —  the  only  friend  permitted  to  albeit  very  unusual,  had  been  made  by  an 
visit  him,  and  probably  the  only  one  udio  ordinary  prisoner,  why,  I  might  have 

would  have  dared  to  do  so  even  if  permis-  taken  it  into  consideration,  but - ” 

sion  could  have  been  obtained — for  when  “  You  think  I  am  an  extraordinary 
she  bade  him  adieu  on  the  previous  night,  one,  eh.  General  ?”  and  Vonved  softly 
it  w.as  with  the  understanding  that  she  lauj;hed. 

would  come  again  for  the  last  time  to-  Even  the  grim  Commandant  smiled  at 
w'ards  midnight  on  Thursday.  It  was  not  this,  and  drawing  forth  his  silver  snuff- 
Amalia,  therefore,  whoso  presence  he  box,  he  thrice  tapped  the  lid,  and  as  he 
awaited,  nor  was  it  a  friend,  nor  a  person  took  a  pinch,  nodded  an  eloquent  affirm 
w’hom  ho  had  ever  before  seen.  Who  ative. 

could  it  be  ?  “Well,”  resumed  Vonved,  “I’m  sure 

Tiik  IIeadsm.vx  op  Copemiagev  !  you  do  me  the  eminent  honor  to  treat  me 
E  irly  that  morning  Vonved  had  re-  as  such,”  glancing  significantly  at  his  fet- 
quested  to  see  General  Poulsen,  the  Com-  ters ;  “  but  why  refuse  my  Uist  friend  to 
mandant  of  Citadellet  Frederikshavn,  and  visit  me  ?” 

when  that  high  functionary  promptly  visit-  “  I  remember,”  replied  the  Command¬ 
ed  him,  ho  said  he  had  a  particular  favor  ant,  speaking  slowly  and  emphatically, 
to  ask.  The  General,  with  ubusual  goo<i-  “  that  when,  three  years  ago,  you  were 
humor,  repiie<l  that  he  would  willingly  aw.aiting  your  doom  in  Kronborg  at  Elsi- 
grant  it,  provided  it  was  within  the  sphere  nore,  you  induced  B.aron  Leutenberg  to 
of  his  duties.  Vonved  then  demanded  permit  a  priest  to  visit  you,  and  the  result 
that  his  intended  executioner,  the  Heads-  was - ” 

man  of  Copenh.agen,  should  be  permitted  “  That  the  priest  and  I  exchanged  con- 
to  visit  him  in  his  cell,  as  he  wished,  he  ditions !”  interrupted  Lars  V^onved,  with 
said,  to  have  a  private  interview  with  that  a  slight  chuckle  and  an  arch  look,  as 
personage.  though  the  reminiscence  afforded  him 

“Ah  !”  said  the  General,  in  an  accent  |  particular  gratification, 
of  mingled  surprise  and  pity  ;  “  believe  “  Precisely  so ;  and  very  droll,  I  dare 
me,  prisoner,  you  will  see  the  Headsman  say.  Hah!  by  the  Hammer  of  Thor !  but 
quite  soon  enough  without  a  private  in-  you  have  not  a  simple  Baron  Leutenberg 
terview  !”  to  deal  with  now  !”  grimly  rejoined  the 

But  Vonved  still  urged  his  desire,  and  General, 
after  a  brief  delibcnUion, the  General  con-  “.Vlas!  no;”  demurely  cried  Vonved. 
sented.  Having  obtained  thus  much.  Von-  shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  sad  acqui- 
ved  ventured  a  further  request,  which  was  escence.  Then  he  briskly  added  :  “  Ah  ! 
so  extraordinary  that  it  startled  the  Com-  that  poor  priest  was  as  innocent  as  a  babe, 
mandant,  and  made  him  shudder,  for  the  ,  I  give  you  my  word.  General.  Self-pre¬ 
condemned  lujtually  required  that  the  i  servation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  I 
Headsman  should  bring  with  him  the  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  deceive  him 
hideous  instruments  of  his  fearful  office,  '  and  my  ver^  shrewd  and  watchful  guards, 
ami  exhibit  them.  !  I  acted  by  instinct — that  was  all !” 

The  Commandant  shook  his  head,  and  {  “  Instinct !  ay,  at  the  expense  of  poor 

looked  penetratively  at  Vonved.  The  |  Baron  Leutenberg,  who  lost  his  command 
latter  instinctively  guessed  the  General’s  |  of  Kronborg,  and  was  disgraced  in  conse- 
secrct  thoughts,  and  said  with  a  smiU  :  j  quence!”  dryly  remarked  the  General. 

“’TLs  onlv  a  fancy  of  mine.  General  •“  Well !  trust  me,  my  friend,  /  shall  not 
Poulsen,  and  the  last  I  wish  to  gratify,  run  any  similar  risk  after  such  a  lesson  &s 
You  will  not  refuse  ?”  1  that.  By  the  by,”  continued  he,  curious- 
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ly,  “did  your  e8cap>e  really  happen  as 
related  in  the  ballad  they  sing  about 
you  ?” 

“  It  did,  General.  Hut  surely  you  can 
not  imagine  that  I  am  such  an  idiot  as  to 
hope  to  escape  from  your  charge  by  re¬ 
peating  the  scheme  with  the  Headsman 
instead  of  a  priest  for  a  scape-goat  ?” 

“  Tordner  og  lyner !”  ejaculated  the 
General,  twirling  his  huge  gray  mous¬ 
taches 'with  an  uneasy  ai;-;  “who  can  tell 
what  you  hoiM}^  or  what  you  expect,  or 
what  you  can  or  can  not  do  ?  I  don’t 
relish  the  responsibility  of  your  safe-keep¬ 
ing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  shall  not  feel 
comfortable  until - I  don’t  wish  to 


hurt  your  feelings.  Captain  Vonved — but 
really,  until  you - .  Ah !  you  compre¬ 

hend  me,  I  am  sure  ?” 

“Until  I  am  led  forth  for  execution, 
vou  would  say?”  composedly  answered 
Vonved,  not  a  muscle  of  his  features 
twitching,  as  he  thus  spake  of  his  fearful 
impending  doom. 

The  Commandant  gravely  and  silently 
bowed. 

“  Well,  General,  you  will  not  have  to 
wait  long,  and,  therefore,  I  once  more 
beg  you  will- humor  my  little  tancy.” 

“  You  are  a  fearful  and  a  fearless  m.an  ; 
ay,  and  a  most  desperate  and  reckless 
man.  Captain  Vonved,”  thoughtfully  re¬ 
plied  the  Commandant ;  “  and  how  can  I 
t!onjecture  what  mad  scheme  you  have 
projected  ?” 

“  None  whatever.  You  surely  do  not 
imagine  I  would  bribe  the  Headsman  ?” 

“You  can  not,  if  you  would.  He  is 
impotent  to  aid  you  in  any  way.  He  is 
as  much  a  prisoner  as  yourself,  and  as 
closely  watched.” 

“  So  much  the  better ;  the  less  objec¬ 
tion  to  my  privately  seeing  him.” 

“  I  have  already  said  I  am  willing  for 
you  to  see  him,  and  to  converse  with  him 
as  much  as  you  desire,  but' why  w’ish  to 
see  his — his - ” 

“  A  particular  fiincy— an  impulse — no¬ 
thing  more.  Como,  General  Poulsen,  let 
us  S|>eak  frankly  and  sincerely !”  exclaimed 
Vonved,  suddenly  changing  his  noncha¬ 
lant  bantering  tone ;  and  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  hight,  despite  his  chains,  he 
spake  w’ilh  plaintive  energy :  “  I  jjerfetitly 
understand  your  doubts  and  not  uniiaturd 
suspicions,  but  I  give  you  my  word  of 

honor - ah  !  do  not  smile,  ironically. 

General,  for  outlaw  as  I  am,  and  doom^  | 
to  an  ignominious  death,  I  yet  defy  any  I 
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living  being  to  prove  that  I  ever  brake 
my  pledge  of  good  faith !  I  solemnly  pro¬ 
mise  you  that  1  contemplate  nothing  of 
the  kind  you  apprehend,  for  I  am  not  a 
madman.  I  do  not  even  wish  to  touch 
the  instruments  —  I  merely  desire  to  see 
them.  And  you  can  give  any  private 
orders  to  the  Headsman  you  think  proper.” 

“True,  loan;”  mused  the  Command¬ 
ant.  “Well,  well.  Captain  Vonved,  it  is, 
as  you  say,  one  of  your  last  requests,  and 
I  seek  not  to  fathom  your  motive  —  and 
motive  of  some  sort  you  doubtless  h.ave — 
for  such  a  very  extraordinary  fiincy.  It 
shall  be  gratified,  however.  I  will  send 
the  Headsman  to  you  punctmally  at  noon, 

and  - ,”  he  paused,  and  nodded  his 

head  emphatically — “  if  his  presence,  and 
wh.'it  he  w’ill  show  and  t<*ll  you,  does  not 
unman  you,  nothing  will !” 

“  Thank  you,  heartily.  General  Poulsen, 
I  shall  never  forgot  your  kindness.” 

“  Hammer  of  Thor !  your  memory  will 
not  long  be  burthened  with  that  or  any 
other  recollection !”  hastily  replied  the 
General  ;  .and  ungracious  as  was  this 
s|ieech,  and  bitter  as  was  its  terrible  allu¬ 
sion,  the  stern,  yet  not  unfeeling,  old  Com¬ 
mandant  uttered  it  involuntarily,  and  grew' 
confused  and  vexed  at  himself  the  next 
instant,  when  he  suddenly  reflecte<l  that 
it  might  imply  a  cruel  taunt.  8o  he  hasti¬ 
ly  nodded,  and  quitted  the  cell,  mutter¬ 
ing  :  “  What  a  man  !  Himmel !  whjit  a 
man !” 

When  the  ponderous  door  had  again 
clanged  back,  and  Lars  Vonved  was  once 
more  in  solitude,  a  singular  smile  stole 
very  gradually  over  his  features,  and  he 
stood  for  a  minute  or  two  immovable,  his 
head  bowed,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
huge  flagstone  at  his  feet. 

What  were  his  thoughts  ?  What  feel¬ 
ing  could  it  be  which  suggested  that 
smile  of  secret  self-gratulation  ?  He  had 
gained  his  point  with  the  Commandant  — 
his  request  was  granted  —  but  what  was 
the  motioe  of  that  request  ? 

The  smile  faded  away,  and  ho  raised  his 
head  and  gljinccd  quickly  around.  Twice 
or  thrice  his  lips  unclosed,  as  though  an 
ejaculation  was  on  the  point  of  utterance, 
and  his  keen  eyes  flashed  with  an  inexpli¬ 
cable  expression.  It  did  not  distinctly 
betoken  gladness,  nor  triumph,  nor  pride, 
nor  scorn,  nor  disgust,  nor  contempt,  nor 
irony,  but  a  strange  admixture,  as  it 
were,  of  all,  with  a  dash  of  roguish  ainuse- 
mont. 
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Tilt'll  ho  glanced  at  his  manacles,  and  a 
short,  bitter,  irrepressible  laugh  burst  from 
his  lips. 

“Ha!  ha!  mjr  good  friend,  the  Com¬ 
mandant,”  soliliquizcd  he,  speaking  to 
himself  in  a  low  yet  clear  whisper,  “  is  a 
wise  man — in  his  generation.  He  swears 
by  the  Hammer  of  Thor  that  I  can  not 
deceive  him  as  I  erewliile  deceived  his 

Iioor  simple  friend  Haron  Loutenberg. 
iars  Vonved  must  not  dream  of  escape 
now  he  is  in  charge  of  the  astute  General 
Poiilsen !  For  has  not  the  General  im- 
iiiiired  him  in  the  innermost  dungeon  of 
(’itadellet  Frederikshavii  ?  And  are  not 
watchful,  incorruptible  sentinels  posted  at 
every  outlet  ?  And  is  not  the  doomed  i 
man  fettered  in  every  limb?  Is  he  not 
caged  like  a  wihl  beast,  and  regarded  as 
such  ?” 

Vonved  clanged  his  manacles  together 
with  a  fierce,  contemptuous  ejaculation  as 
he  uttered  the  last  sentence;  but  the  ne.xt 
moment  ho  gently  resumed  : 

“The  old  Genenil  only  does  his  duty, 
and  I  honor  him  for  it,  an<l  bear  him  no 
ill-will.  I  think  he  pities  mo,  too.  Ay, 
he  is  not  a  cruel  man ;  ho  is  only  stern, 
and  stolid,  and  —  stupid!  Ah!  well,  I 
have  done  with  him  now  —  he  has  served 
my  turn  !”  And  here  Vonved  commenc¬ 
ed  swiftly  moving  to  and  fro  as  well  as  his 
fetters  would  permit,  and  heavy  as  they 
were,  he  seemed  almost  unconscious  of 
their  existence  so  fir  as  their  more  weight 
was  concerned  ;  but  he  uttered  a  terrible 
cry  of  rage  when  ho  haiipened  to  take  a  j 
step  too  fir,  and  was  checked  by  the  chain  I 
riveted  to  the  hoop  around  his  body;  for  j 
it  was  too  short  to  permit  him  to  walk 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  dungeon.  He 
seemed,  however,  half-ashamed  to  have 
been  betrayed,  even  in  solitude,  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  anger  so  futile  and  impotent, 
for  his  delicate  features  flushed,  and  he 
uttered  a  low  and  scornful  ejaculation  ex¬ 
pressive  of  sell-reproof. 

“Ja!  ja !”  muttered  he,  “they  can 
dungeon  my  body,  and  fetter  my  llmb.s, 
and  stint  me  of  air,  and  exult  in  my  pangs, 
and  doom  me  to  suffer  an  inf  unous  death, 
but  my  soul  is  beyond  their  power !  They 
can  not  for  one  moment  bind  my  free 
spirit !” 

His  eyes  flashed  as  he  ottered  these 
passionate  sentences,  and  in  an  ironical, 
mocking  tone,  ha  then  recited  a  spirited 
verse  from  a  Danish  sea-song,  beginning 
with  the  lines : 
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“  Derfnr  rank  ombord  ! 

Sen  hWfjatten^  hvor  hurt  stamper  f 

Seer  Jikke  hvor 

Hekla  med  af  Loengsel  damper 

“  Ha !  ha !”  chuckled  he,  in  a  low, 
guarded  tone,  “  Op  med  Sell  og  Damp ! 
Op  med  liceer  og  op  med  Master  !*  Here 
am  I,  Lars  Vonved,  whom  men  call  the 
Ualtio  Hover,  fettered,  and  dungeoned, 
and  doomed ;  clo.sely  watcheil  by  day, 
and  trebly  guarded  by  night,  lost  I  may 
haply  once  more  balk  their  vengeance -7- 
or  justice,  as  Uicy  call  it.  F ools !  ye  reckon 
to  consummate  iny  doom  on  the  luorrou^, 
but — Op  med  Sell  og  Damp !” 

He  soliloquized  no  further.  Abruptly 
checking  himself,  he  glanced  from  wall  to 
wall,  from  flooring  to  ceiling,  and  then 
threw  his  frame  down  full  length  on  the 
bench,  so  reckle.ssly,  that  every  link  of  his 
fetters  crashed  and  rattled.  And  thus  it 
was  that  he  reposed  in  expectation  of  his 
dread  visitor. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  sentinel  stationed 
outside  the  dungeon -door  loudly  chal¬ 
lenged  some  approaching  party,  received 
the  countersign,,  and  the  next  minute  the 
thick  iron  bars  which  stretched  athwart 
the  door  at  top  .and  bottom,  were  unship¬ 
ped  from  their  sockets,  and  a  huge  key 
grateil  in  the  monstrous  lock.  With  .a 
harsh  rasping,  and  a  hoarse,  dull  jar,  the 
ponderous  bolts  slowly  shot  back,  and  the 
loosened  door  was  cautiously  thrust  in- 
waril  just  sufficiently  to  admit  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  chief  jailer,  who  gazed 
anxioasly  and  nervously  into  the  dungeon 
with  much  the  same  doubtful  air  .as 
though  he  wore  surveying  the  den  of  a 
captive  tiger,  to  observe  the  mood  of  the 
animal  ere  venturing  within  his  reach. 
Perceiving  that  Lars  Vonved  reclined  in 
the  position  described,  and  gazed  steadily 
and  very  calmly  .at  himselli  the  jailer  took 
courage  aud  advanced  a  step. 

“  Well?”  said  Vonved,  in  a  quiet  tone, 
yet  expressive  of  undisguised  contempt. 

“By  the  order  of  the  Commandant, 
Herr  Vonved,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
and - >” 

But  here  he  w.as  tlirust  a.sido  by  the  of¬ 
ficer  w'lioin  ho  had  just  named,  who  .stalked 
in,  with  his  left  hand  clutching  the  hilt  of 
his  long  sword,  the  scabbard  of  which 
clanged  sharply  .against  the  p.avement. 
He  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  dun- 


•  “  Up  with  sail  and  steam  !  Up  with  yards  and 
up  with  masts  I” 
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pfeon,  and  there  paused  in  some  ombar- 
I’assment,  for  Vonved  made  no  movement, 
nor  uttered  a  syllable,  but  gazed  at  him 
with  an  air  of  consummate  ease  and  non¬ 
chalance. 

“  Prisoner,”  said  the  officer,  hesitating¬ 
ly,  “  by  order  of  Greneral  Poulsen,  I  have 
brouirht  the  Headsman  to  your  dungeon.” 

“Very  good.  Captain  of  the  Guard,’’ 
replied  Vonved  in  a  tone  of  cool  superior¬ 
ity  ;  “  you  may  introduce  him.” 

The  officer  stared  at  the  terrible  and 
inscrutable  prisoner,  and  at  the  jailer,  al¬ 
ternately,  but  Vonved  was  in  no  mood  to 
waste  time  with  him. 

“  Captain  of  the  (iuard  !”  exclaimed  he, 
in  a  sharp,  stern  tone,  “  you  have  your 
orders  from  General  Poulsen  ;  obey 
them !” 

The  officer  started,  and  gazed  in  bewil¬ 
dered  astonishment  at  the  doomed  captive 
who  thus  addressed  him. 

“You  were  ordered  to  introduce  to  me 
the  Headsman  of  Copenhagen  for  a  private 
interview.  Do  so,  and  retire  !” 

The  captain  flushed,  partly  with  anger, 
and  partly  with  undefliiable  awe  and  .an 
instinctive  feeling  of  personal  inferiority 
to  the  manacled  prisoner,  and  muttering, 
“  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  private  inter¬ 
view  !”  he  beckoned  to  the  jailer,  and  they 
quitted  the  dungeon  together,  giving  place 
to  an  ominous  figure,  who  stalked  slowly 
and  noiselessly  forward,  until  he  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  floor.  The  door  sud- 
lenly  clanged,  and  its  outer  bars  and  bolts 
grated  in  their  sockets,  and  then  Lars 
Vonved  had  his  strange  wish  realized,  for 
he  was  in  his  dungeon,  alone  with  the 
Headsman. 

CIIAPTEB  XXI. 

THE  HKADSXAN  OF  COPKNHAOES. 

Tin!  personal  history  of  the  Headsman 
was  extraordinary.  He  was  by  birth  a 
gipsy  —  the  only  son,  it  was  said,  of  the 
“  king  ”  of  the  vagrant  tribes  who  roam 
through  the  immense  wilds,  and  moors, 
and  heaths  of  Jutland,  the  northern  pen¬ 
insula  of  Denmark  Proper.  When  quite 
a  youth  he  committed  some  serious  crime 
for  w’hich  he  was  sentenced  to  a  length- 
ene<l  imprisonment  in  the  Tughthuns, 
(House  of  Correction,)  at  Aalborg.  He 
speedily  escaped  thence,  and  resumed  his 
vagrant,  semi-savage  life,  but  being  in 
danger  of  reiipprehension  he  roamed 
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southward  into  Slesvig,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  became  a  soldier.  His  regiment 
w.as  sent  to  the  Danish  West -India 
Islands,  where  .he  served  a  few  years 
with  any  thing  but  a  good  character, 
until,  for  repeated  breaches  of  military 
discipline,  he  and  other  kindred  spirits 
were  drafted  to  a  sort  of  “  condemned 
regiment  ”  stationed  at  one  of  the  Danish 
“factories,”  or  settlements,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  From  this  place  he  managed 
to  desert,  and  forthwith  found  congenial 
employment  aboard  a  Spani-sh  slaver. 

He  spent  several  years  in  “  black-bird- 
catching,”  and  it  was  currently  reiMirted 
he  even  engaged  in  a  darker  and  yet  more 
iniquitous  ailling  at  sea  as  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  Morning  Star,  a  pirate  brig  of  terri¬ 
ble  notoriety.  However  this  might  be, 
certain  it  is  that  he  returned  to  Denmark 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years  in  all,  con¬ 
siderably  enriched  with  booty ;  which, 
however,  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
long,  for  he  was  recognized  and  seized  as 
a  deserter,  and  condemned  as  a  “  slave  ” 
(or  convict)  for  a  term  of  years.  His 
lormer  good-fortune  did  not  desert  him. 
He  once  more  escaped  —  by  bribing  his 
guards  it  was  supposed — and  thenceforth 
led  a  desperate  life  as  the  chief  of  a  gang 
of  miscreants  who  generally  infested  the 
wild  districts  of  Jutland,  but  who  occa¬ 
sionally  sojonnied  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein, 
and  in  the  a<ljacent  Danish  isles.  Many 
robberies  and  even  murders  were  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  gang,  until  the  government 
being  thoroughly  aroused,  a  vigorous  cru- 
s.ade  was  set  on  foot  against  them,  and 
they  were  dispersed,  pursued  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  draggetl  by  twos  and  threes 
from  their  dens  and  lurking-places.  The 
very  last  man  captured  was  the  redoubt.a- 
ble  captain  of  the  band.  Ole  Ilustru.  This 
accomplished  gentleman,  gipsy  by  birth, 
and  pirate  and  bandit  by  profeasion, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  superb  villain  now 
that  he  and  his  followers  were  firmly 
gripped  by  the  iron  hand  of  justice.  He 
offeretl  not  only  to  give  such  evidence  as 
would  effectually  convict  every  one  of  his 
captive  associates,  but  also  to  render  valu¬ 
able  information  concerning  the  org^iiza- 
tion  and  rendezvous  of  certain  other  pre¬ 
datory  bands.  Moreover,  he  pledged 
himself  to  discover  secret  stores  where 
the  bulk  of  property  plundered  by  his 
own  banditti  was  hidden,  so  that  it  might 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  owners.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  these  services  Herr  Ole  Ilustru 
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meekly  stiiMilated  that  he  himself  should 
receive  a  free  pardon.  Now,  so  far,  there 
was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
affair,  for,  time  out  of  mind,  tlie  greatest 
vill.ain  of  a  gang  of  marauders  has  inv.aria- 
bly  been  the  first  to  betray  his  compan¬ 
ions  that  ho  may  s.ave  his  neck  at  their  ex- 
]>enso ;  but  in  tlie  present  instance  the 
antecedents  of  Herr  llustrii  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  authorities  naturally 
liesitated  to  accept  his  scoundrelly  offer, 
for  they  could  not  but  feel  conscious  that 
if  the  arch-villain  himself  w.as  thus  permit¬ 
ted  to  escape  the  punishment  he  so  richly 
merited,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had 
been  mere  sutmrdinatcs  .and  tools  in  his 
hand,  the  public  would  inevitably  indulge 
in  reflections  any  thing  but  complimentary 
to  the  assumed  impartiality  of  Madam 
Justice. 

The  result  of  investigations  and  delil)er- 
ations,  however,  so  clearly  evidenced  the 
value  of  Ole  Hustru’s  offer,  that,  on  the 
score  of  expediency,  it  was  reluctantly 
accepted.  One  trifling  condition  wjis 
nevertheless  peremptorily  insisted  u|V)n. 
“  We  know  what  your  past  career  h.as 
been,  .and  wo  can  predicate  what  your 
future  career  wf)uld  be  were  wo  to  set 
you  once  more  at  liberty,”  said  the  autho¬ 
rities,  “  and,  consecpiently,  we  arc  unwill¬ 
ing  that  such  a  sublime  evil  doer  as  your¬ 
self  should  be  i>ermitted  to  walk  abroad 
unf'ettertHl  or  unguanled.  Fulfill  your 
promises,  anil  we  will  grant  you  the  boon 
of  life,  but  more  than  that  we  will  not 
yield.”  lie  cheerfully  assented  to  the 
hard  condition.  Hy  his  unstn-upulous 
evidence  every  one  of  his  band  was  con¬ 
victed,  some  being  sentenced  to  death, 
and  the  others  to  slavery. 

It  happened  that  the  Headsman  of  Co¬ 
penhagen — to  which  city  the  robbers  had 
been  conveyed  for  trial — was  then  a  man 
in  years,  and  required  the  aid  of  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  perform  the  dread  duties  of  his 
office.  Herr  Ole  heard  of  this,  and  im¬ 
mediately  profIere<i  himself  as  a  candi¬ 
date.  Ho  was  permitted  to  “try  his 
hiind,”  and  he  actually  officiat<!d  at  the 
execution  of  seven  wretched  men  who 
had  recently  been  membei*8  of  his  gang, 
.and  who  were  brought  to  the  scaffold 
chiefly  by  his  own  traitorous  evidence ! 
Ttiis  was  a  promising  beginning,  and  well 
did  the  incomparable  villain  subsequently 
rc.alize  the  augury.  During  five  years  he 
jjerformed  the  duties  of  assistant  Heads¬ 
man,  or  executioner,  (oonlinuing  all  the 


while  a  prisoner  himself ;)  and  then,  the 
old  Headsman  dying,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  office,  and  was  ])ermitted  to 
receive  the  fixed  salary,  and  all  the  per¬ 
quisites  thereunto  appertaining;  and  he 
could  expend  these  earnings  in  any  man¬ 
ner  he  pleased,  although  he  w.as  |)ersoii- 
.ally  confined  within  the  grim  walls  of 
Citadellet  Frederikshavn.  He  was  never 
permitte<l  to  psiss  beyond  the  outer  g.ates 
of  this  fortress  except  under  close  escort, 
wdien  his  services  at  Headsman  were  re- 
No  sooner  had  he  performed  his 
duty  than  he  was  conducted  back 
i  to  the  citadel,  there  to  rcm.ain  a  “prisoner 
j  at  large.”  When  Ole  Hnstru  volunteered 
;  to  become  assistatit  to  his  predecessor,  lie 
!  was  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  he  served 
!  five  years  ns  a  subordinate;  and  he  had 
j  now  been  fifteen  years  Headsman  of  Co- 
1  jienhagen.  Thus  his  present  age  was 
j  fifty-five. 

The  aspect  of  this  illustrious  miscre.ant 
I  accorded  well  with  the  nature  of  his 
I  hideous  office.  He  was  a  very  tall,  mus- 
I  cular  man,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  car- 
'  riage  still  evidenced  that  he  had  been  a 
soldier,  for  he  bore  himself  gnicefullv 
erect,  and  all  his  motions  were  mechani¬ 
cally  jirompt  and  precise,  the  result  of 
j  marti.al  training  and  discipline.  Although 
j  two-score  and  fifteen,  his  joints  were  as 
'  supple  as  those  of  a  young  man,  and  ho 
!  had  a  peculiar  lithe,  springing  gait. 

!  Nothing  betokened  his  idiosyncrasy — 
!  nothing  in  his  person.al  aspect  revealed 
I  his  chai'acter  or  indicated  the  monstrous 
!  career  he  had  run  except  his  head.  Ah ! 

I  what  a  head,  and  what  a  countenance  ! 
The  intelligent  observer  first  gazed  at  it 
with  startled  surprise;  then  with  excited 
curiosity;  next  with  ahuddeilng  fascina¬ 
tion  ;  and  finally  with  horror,  fear,  ab¬ 
horrence.  His  gipsy  origin  was  strikingly 
evidenced  by  the  general  contour  of  his 
features;  by  his  long  coal-black  hair,  wiry 
and  coarse  as  a  horse’s  mane  ;  and  by  his 
peculiar  complexion,  which  was  a  deep 
rich  olive,  dusky  around  the  eyes  and 
verging  to  a  dark  ])urplish  hue  on  the 
neck  and  thro.at.  His  jaw  was  remark¬ 
ably  massive  and  angular,  a  shape  indica¬ 
tive  alike  of  stubborn  resolution  and  re¬ 
morseless  cruelty ;  his  chin  was  long,  nar 
row,  and  peaked ;  his  li|v8  broad,  and  ex- 
cecslingly  thin  and  wrinkled ;  his  nose 
large,  hooked,  sharply  ridged,  and  the 
nostrils  closely  compressed.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  was  furrowed  and  indescribably 
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repulsive,  for  every  tortuous  line  seemed 
a  physical  record  of  some  past  evil  deed, 
and  the  whole  countenance  was  expres¬ 
sive  of  wiliest  cutminsf,  vile  passions, 
animal  courage  and  ferocity,  criminal 
daring,  and  consummate  audacity  and 
villainy. 

Such  was  the  Headsman  of  Copenha¬ 
gen  —  the  being  who  now  stood  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  doomed  Hover. 

As  the  dungeon-door  closed  heavily 
behind  him,  the  He.adsman  adv.anced  to 
the  wooden  block  fixed  in  the  center  of 
the  floor,  and  upon  its  top  deposited  a 
long  black  leathern  bag.  He  then  doffed 
his  great  uncouth  wolf-skin  c.ap,  and  raised 
his  right  h.and  to  his  brow  in  military 
salute. 

“  I  am  here,  at  your  service.  Captain 
Vonved !”  exclaimed  he  in  a  deliberate 
yet  hoarse  and  hollow  voice. 

Lars  Vonved  made  no  immediate  reply, 
nor  did  he  stir  from  his  reclining  posture 
on  the  stone  bench,  but  glanced  keenly  at 
the  ominous  visitor. 

The  Heatlsman  woro  his  official  dross : 
trowsers  ami  a  tunic,  both  of  blood-red 
cloth,  with  broad  black  stripes  down  the 
seams  of  the  former,  and  three  black  ho¬ 
rizontal  bars  encircling  the  tunic,  which 
fell  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  When 
he  officiated  in  public  he  also  wore  a  mask 
of  black  velvet. 

For  a  full  minute  the  Rover  and  the 
Headsman  gazed  searchingly  at  e.ach 
other,  like  two  gladiators  who  meet  for 
the  first  time,  each  anxious  to  estimate 
the  powers  of  his  antagonist. 

A  quiet  smile  played  around  the  lips  of 
Lars  Vonved,  as  he  broke  the  silence  by 
saying  in  a  soft  low  voice,  frank  .and  even 
cordial  in  its  tone : 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  He.ad8man  !  I 
welcome  you  to  my  dungeon  I” 

“  You  are  the  first  who  ever  said  as 
much  to  me,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  !”  replied  the  Headsman,  wuth  a 
furtive  glance  of  mingled  incredulity,  sns- 
{)icion,  sarc;ism,  and  extorted  respect  and 
admiration. 

“Yet  I  s.ay  it  sincerely.” 

“  I  do  not  doubt  your  word.  Captain 
Vonved,  for  I  well  know  you  are  no  com¬ 
mon  man.” 

“Ah!  "you  have  heard  of  me?  You 
know  wh.at  my  character  is,  and  what  my 
career  has  been  ?'’  said  Vonved  briskly  ; 
and  he  turned  over  on  his  side,  and  suj>- 


ported  his  head  on  the  palm  of  his  left 
hatid. 

“  Yes,  Captain  Vonved,  T  know — what 
all  Denmark  knows  of  you !” 

“  What  may  that  be  ?” 

“  That  you  are  a  man  of  a  million — a 
Rover  to  whom  fear  is  unknown.” 

“  And  Denmark  believes  this  ?” 

“Yes,  C.aptain  Vonved.” 

“  And  you  believe  it  ?” 

“  I  have  surely  present  reasons  so  to 
do.” 

“  Then,”  said  Vonved,  with  calm  em¬ 
phasis,  “  I  must  assure  you  that  you  give 
me  credit  for  a  faculty  which  I  do  not 

[)ossess.  I  may  be  eomparatively  a  fear- 
ess  man,  but  Avhoever  imagines  that  fe.ar 
is  unknown  to  mo  is  deceived.  I  have 
oft  felt  afraid,  .and  sometimes  I  have  been 
.almost  paralyzed  with  fear.  I  should  be 
more  th.an  a  mortal  were  it  otherwise. 
He  who  bo.asts  that  he  never  felt  fear, 
and  never  was  afraid,  is  either  an  insen¬ 
sate  idiot  or  consummate  liar.  But  I  did 
not  request  (General  Poulsen  to  send  yoti 
here  to  tell  you  this.  Your  name  is  Ole 
Hustrn  ?” 

“  It  is.” 

“You  are  by  birth  a  Jutlander  —  one 
of  a  tribe  of  gipsies  ?” 

“Ay,  Captain  Vonved,  and  one  of  the 
roy.al  blood !”  chuckled  the  He.adsman, 
displaying  a  row  of  exquisitely  even  .and 
dazzling  white  teeth.  “  Hy  father  Avas 
king  of  the  tribes  aa’Iio  roam  through  .Tut- 
l.and  from  Lemvig,  Viborg,  and  Banders, 
northward  to  the  SkaAv,  and  I  Avas  his 
only  son.” 

“  That  is  true,”  remarked  Vonved  very 
quietly,  “  for  one  of  your  tribe  has  long 
been  of  my  crew,  and  he  once  told  me 
much  of  your  OAim  early  history.” 

The  Headsman  started,  and  uttered  an 
involuntary  ejaculation  of  surprise. 

“Who  is  he,  C.aptain  Vonved?” 

“  Abr.ave  and  faithful  folloAA'er  of  mine, 
and  his  name  is  Lods  Stav.” 

“  Lods  Stav!”  muttered  the  He.adsman, 
nervously  clutching  his  Avolf-skin  cap  be¬ 
tween  his  huge  bony  paws,  and  glaring  in 
an  angry  startled  manner  at  the  imper¬ 
turbable  Rover. 

“  Ay,  perhaps  you  recollect  him  ?” 

“  There  are  several  of  that  name,”  eva¬ 
sively  replied  the  Ho.adsman. 

“  Possibly  :  but  this  man  knew  yon  in¬ 
timately,  and  related  to  me  an  interesting 
little  anecdote  about  his  sister  Johanne 
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Slav,  who  was  your  first  sweethoart ;  and 
whom  you,  in  a  lit  of  jealousy — doubtless 
very  pardonable  —  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
and - ” 

“  Hold,  Captain  Vonved  !  you  h.ave  said 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  I  did  not 
expect  this !” 

The  Headsman  quailed  and  trembled, 
and  big  drops  of  perspiration  suddenly 
streamed  from  his  villainous  sloping  fore¬ 
head. 

“  Pugh  !”  laughed  Lars  Vonved,  care¬ 
lessly  dangling  his  fettered  limbs  over  the 
oak  bench,  and  staring  with  merciless 
composure  at  the  writhing,  conscience- 
stricken  wretch,  “you  are  too  sensitive! 
You  ought  not  to  be  troubled  by  such  a 
tri6ing  reminiscence  !  It  hai)pened  long 
ago  —  thirty -seven  years  since,  if  Lods 
Slav  reckons  truly.” 

“  And  he  yet  lives  ?” 

“  Ay.” 

“  I  hoped  he  was  dead.” 

“  Douotless  :  but  ho  lives — ho  is  one  of 
my  crew — and  he  lives  to  avenge  his  sis¬ 
ter,  to  wipe  away  her  dishonor,  and  to 
rep.ay  her  death  by  sheathing  his  two- 
edged  blade  in  the  heart  of  her  mur¬ 
derer.” 

“T*" curse  of  Odin  re.st  upon  him  d.ay 
and  night !  Yet  I  fear  him  not.  I  am 
Iwyond  his  reach  !”  hoarsely  growled  the 
Head.sman.  “  He  can  never  approach  me, 
exce])t  as  a  fettered  captive  !” 

“Who  can  tell?  He  is  a  gipsy,  like 
yourself,  and  you  W'ell  know  that  one  of 
your  race  never  forgives  an  injury,  .and 
values  not  his  own  life,  so  that  ho  may  be 
avenged  on  his  enemy.” 

The  Headsman  brushed  his  clammy 
brow  with  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  and  was 
silent  for  a  space.  Then  he  swore  a  ter¬ 
rible  oath,  .and  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
he  murmured : 

“Did  YOU  send  for  me  to  tell  me 
this  ?” 

“  Oh  !  no,  my  good  friend,”  replied  Von¬ 
ved,  with  an  imperceptible  sneer,  “far 
otherwise.  I  have  merely  alluded  to  the 
fact  to  inform  you  that  I  happen  to  know 
more  of  the  peculiarly  entertaining  ad¬ 
ventures  of  your  early  life  than  the  world 
in  general.  What  interest  can  I  h.ave  in 
your  youthful  peccadilloes  ?  What  care 
I  for  the  death-feud  betwixt  you  and  Lods 
Stay  ?” 

“Ay,  what  indeed!  For  this  hour  to¬ 
morrow  you  will  be  under  iny  hands — in 


Kongens  Nytorv!”  brutally  exclaimed  the 
Headsm.an  with  a  hideous  laugh. 

“  J list  so :  there — or  elsewhere  !” 

“  Elsewhere  !”  echoed  the  Headsman, 
with  a  cunning  leer.  “  These  w.all8  are 
very  thick,  C.aptain  Vonved,  and  your 
fetters  are  of  the  toughest  wrought-iron, 
from  the  mines  of  Dannemora,  and  your 
guards  will  not  sleep  at  their  posts,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  General  Poulson  will 
permit  a  ])riest  to  visit  you  to-night,  for 
le  remembers  how  deftly  you  availed 
yourself  of  such  a  privilege  tvhen  in 
charge  of  Haron  Leutenberg,  at  Kroii- 
borg !” 

“  And  so  you  believe  that  ere  this  time 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  on  the  scaffold  in 
Kongens  Nytorv  ?” 

“  Where  else  should  you  be  ?” 

“  Where,  indeed  !  And  now  let  us  talk 
of  that  sc.affold,  and  your  own  duties  .and 
experiences,  for  one  in  my  situation  natu- 
r.ally  takes  an  interest  in  such  things.” 

“At  your  service.  Captain  Vonved,” 
promptly  responded  the  Ileadsman,  who 
had  .already  resumed  his  usual  callous  air. 

“  You  have  been  a  long  while  an  inmate 
of  this  citadel  ?” 

“  Twenty  years.  Five  as  as.sistant,  and 
fifteen  as  headsman.” 

“  And  will  they  not  some  day  set  you 
free  in  reward  for  your  long  and  faithful 
services  ?” 

“  I  do  not  expect  it,  and  I  do  not  desire 
it.  I  have  long  outlived  all  relish  for 
liberty.” 

“  What !  do  you  not  wish  you  could 
once  more  resume  your  old  profession  ?” 

“  No :  I  prefer  ease  and  safety  within 
these  walls.” 

“  Then  you  are  happy,  here  ?” 

“  1  have  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  drink, 
and  nine  days  out  of  ten  nothing  to  do 
but  .amuse  myself.  I  drink  bra?ndeviin,  I 
smoke,  I  dice  with  the  warders  and  sol¬ 
diers,  I  tell  them  stories  of  my  adventures, 

I  I  laugh,  I  joke,  I  snap  my  fingers  at  care 
1  and  .at  time,  .and  I  sleep  like  a  dormouse. 
Thus  I  live  like  a  prince.” 

1  “Of  gipsies — yes!  Ah!  my  friend,  you 
are  better  th.an  a  prince — you  are  a  pro¬ 
found  philosopher.  And  so  you  sleep  like 
a  dormouse  ?  Do  you  ever  dream  ?” 

“Not  I!” 

“  See,  now,”  exclaimed  Vonved,  “  what 
a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  possess  a  peaceful 
spirit,  an  innocent  mind,  and  a  conscience 
void  of  offense !  It  enables  a  man  to  en- 
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joy  dreamless  sleep.  How  I  envy  you, 
Ole  Ilustru !” 

The  Headsman  did  not  much  relish  this 
irony,  and  he  doggedly  retorted : 

“  You  w’ill  very  soon  sleep  more  sound¬ 
ly  than  ever  I  have  done,  Captain  Von- 
ved !” 

“  You  think  death  is  a  perpetual  sleep  ?” 

“  Ay.” 

“And  dreamless?” 

“  Ay.” 

“  ’Tis  the  Atheist’s  miserable  creed : 
and  now  I  know  why  you  can  sleep  so 
soundly  in  this  life,  and  wbv  visions  of  the 
past  never  haunt  your  midnight  pillow,  I 
cease  to  envy  you.” 

“  I  care  not.  All’s  one  to  me.” 

Lars  Vonved’s  ores  flashed. 

“  What  have  you  there  ?” 

“  The  tools  I  use.” 

“  So :  a  good  w’orkman  is  known  by 
the  condition  in  which  he  keeps  his  tools. 
Are  yours  in  order  for  service  ?” 

“  You  shall  see.” 

The  Headsman  untied  the  leathern 
thongs  which  secured  the  month  of  the 
bag,  and  first  drew  forth  an  immense 
broadsword  in  a  w'ooden  scabbard,  paint- 
o<l  red.  This  he  unsheathed,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  blade  fully  five  feet  in  length, 
dazzlingly  bright,  and  its  single  edge 
sharp  as  a  razor.  It  was  fitted  to  a  steel 
hilt,  having  a  cross  -  guasd  of  twisted  j 
wrought-iron,  and  the  round  hand-hold, 
covered  with  brass  wire,  was  nearly  a 
foot  long,  so  that  ample  sp.ace  was  afford- 
e«l  to  grasp  it  with  both  hands.  Near 
the  hilt  the  blade  was  little  more  than 
two  inches  broad,  but  it  gradually  widen¬ 
ed  to  the  extremity,  where  its  breadth 
w.as  six  inches.  The  back  was  an  inch 
thick,  and  in  it  a  large  qiuantity  of  quick¬ 
silver  was  impermeably  inclosed  in  a 
groove,  so  that  w’hen  the  sword  descend¬ 
ed  the  heavy  subtle  fluid  coursefl  swiftly 
downward,  and  materially  increased  the 
momentum  of  the  stroke.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  blade  was  inscribed  in 
Gothic  characters :  “  Vtm  vi  repeUere  Umty 

This  ponderous  and  frightful  instrn- 
ment  the  Headsman  whirled  around  his 
head,  its  ]K)lished  blade  flashing  like  a 
broad  gleam  of  silvery  moonshine  in  the 
somber  dungeon. 

“  Ha !  ha !”  grinned  he,  “  w’hat  think 
you  of  this  charming  tool.  Captain  Von- 
ved  ?” 

“  A  sword,”  replied  the  Rover,  with 
curling  lip  and  an  irrepressible  glance  of 


proud  disdain,  “  is  the  only  tool  fit  for  the 
hand  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  that  /” 

“  Ay,  what  of  this  ?” 

“  ’Tis  not  a  sword  —  ’tis  a  butcher’s 
cleaver.” 

“  Nay,  Captain  Vonved,  it  is  a  sword — 
the  goodly  sword  of  Justice.” 

“Then  .all  I  have  to  s.ay.  Ole  Hustru,  is, 
that  such  a  Sword  of  Justice  is  only  fit  to 
be  wielded  by — yourself!” 

“  And  no  man  c.an  w'ield  it  better !” 
cried  the  Head.sman  fiercely,  as  he  dex¬ 
terously  swung  it  around  and  jdunged  it 
to-and-fro  with  as  much  ease  as  though 
it  were  a  light  rapier.  “Think  what  you 
please,  Captain  Vonved,  but  with  this 
s.ame  good  blade  I  have  etern.ally  divorc¬ 
ed  trunk  and  head,  body  and  sonl,  of 
many  a  brave  .and  stalwart  fellow,  and 
never  did  one  complain  that  I  did  iny 
duty  in  an  unworkmanlike  fashion  !” 

“  Does  one  stroke  suffice  ?” 

“  With  me  it  does — a  bungler  might 
have  to  strike  thrice.  Only  once  in  my 
life  h.ave  I  failed  to  decapitate  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  blow.” 

“  The  solitary  failure  evinces  your  skill, 
even  as  an  exception  proves  a  rule.  Still 
it  would  be  annoying.  To  what  did  you 
attribute  it  ?” 

“  The  fellow  was  properly  bound  down, 
but  he  drew  b.ack  his  stupi<l  head  at  the 
i  very  instant  my  sword  descended,  so  that 
it  struck  the  back  of  his  skull  instead  of 
the  neck.” 

“  Probably  the  poor  man  was  slightly 
nervous  ?” 

“  Nervous  !  .ay,  he  was  a  wretched  crea- 
tnre.  He  murdered  his  wife’s  grandmo¬ 
ther  ;  and  idiot-like,  he  voluntarily  g.ave 
himself  up  and  confessed  the  deed  !”  con¬ 
temptuously  exclaimed  the  Headsman. 

“It  must  require  strength,  skill,  and 
practice  to  wield  that  weapon,”  remark¬ 
ed  the  Rover. 

“That  it  does, Capt.ain  Vonved.  See.” 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word  the  He.ads- 
man  firmly  grasped  the  hilt  of  the  sword 
with  both  hands,  rapidly  whirled  the  blade 
in  a  perfect  circle  thrice  round  his  he.ad 
from  left  to  right,  and  then  caused  it  to 
descend  like  a  flash  of  light  sheer  down 
on  the  oaken  block,  in  which  it  buried  it¬ 
self  to  the  very  back,  and  when  he  releas¬ 
ed  his  hold  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
blade  quivered  tremiilously. 

The  Hojidsman  turned  and  looked  at 
Lars  Vonved,  as  if  to  bespeak  his  admira¬ 
tion. 
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The  lattcM'  fully  appreciated  the  singu¬ 
lar  e.xampic  uf  skill  and  strength  he  had 
witnessed,  and  nodded  complacently  and 
approvingly. 

“  Who  taught  you  that  stroke  ?” 

“  Ha !  is  it  not  fine  ?  is  it  not  beautiful  ?” 
enthusiastically  res}K)nded  the  Headsman. 
“  Who  taught  it  me  ?  Why,  my  old  j)re- 
decessor  gave  me  some  hints,  and  I  im¬ 
proved  on  them  myself;  but  I  doJi’t  mind 
confes-sing  to  you.  Captain  Vonved,  that 
I  chiefly  learnt  it  from  a  John  Chinaman.” 

“A  Chinaman  ?  That  was  droll,  i’ 
faith.” 

“  Yes.  You  doubtless  h.ave  heard  that 
I,  when  a  young  fellow,  was  sent  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  to  the  West-Indies,  and  for  some 
insignificant  acts  of  insubordination,  and 
a  few  venial  errors  not  worth  mentioning, 
they  thence  drafted  me  to  the  condemned 
regiment  on  the  African  co.'ust.  There 
was  a  Chinaman  at  the  settlement  who, 
in  his  owti  country,  had  been  a  headsman, 
and  he  had  enjoyed  more  pr.actice  in  seven 
days  than  I  ever  have  had  in  as  many 
years.  He  taught  me  the  secret  tricks  of 
the  craft,  though  little  did  I  then  imagine 
I  should  ever  have  occasion  to  exercise  it. 
Hut  this  does  not  immediately  concern 
you.  Captain  Vonved,  for  you  are  not  ad¬ 
judged  to  the  sword  like  an  ordinary 
manslayer,  but  honored  with  condemna¬ 
tion  to  the  wheel.” 

Vonved  did  not  reply  to  this  dubious 
compliment,  and  the  Headsman,  by  a 
powerful  effort,  extricated  his  deadly 
sword  from  the  block.  He  critically  ran 
his  eye  along  the  keen  edge,  and  smiled 
with  satisfaction  Avhen  he  noted  that  it 
was  jterfcctly  uninjured  by  the  severe 
trial  which  it  had  undergone. 

“After  all,  that  is  nothing  astonishing,” 
remarked  Lars  Vonved,  “  for  the  block  is 
only  oak.  I  have  a  straight  two-(*dged 
Sp:mii-h  blade,  with  which  I  have  divided 
a  piece  of  ligtiuin  vitaj,  six  inches  8<|uare, 
at  a  single  blow ;  and  I  have  an  Affghan 
yat.aghan  which  will  sever  a  small  b.ar  of 
wrought-iron  without  having  its  edge 
turned  or  injured.” 

“  Kling-kl.'ing !  this  is  only  a  simple 
Danish  blade,  but  I  would  wager  it 
against  your  Spanish  cut-and-thrust  and 
your  Affghan  yataghan.  Lignum  vitae 
and  wrought-iron  !  Slioohoo  !’’  growled 
Ole  Hustru,  shaking  his  head  and  leering 
incredulously,  whilst  he  carefully  resheath¬ 
ed  his  “Sword  of  Justice,”  and  replaced 
it  in  the  bag. 


He  next  drew  forth  and  displayed  to 
Vonved  a  variety  of  the  terrible  mechan¬ 
ical  appliances  of  his  ghastly  office.  There 
were  flat  ropes  composed  of  cords  platted 
together,  and  used  to  bind  the  limbs  of 
criminals  on  the  scaffold  ;  curiously  shap- 
en  iron  manacles  for  similar  purjmses ;  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  with  a  curved  blade, 
used  to  rip  out  the  heart  of  any  hapless 
creature  condemned  to  undergo  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  barbarous  punishment  for  high 
treason  ;  and  various  other  instruments, 
each  of  which  owing  to  the  special  use  to 
which  it  was  dedicated,  would  have  excit¬ 
ed  a  visible  shudder  of  horror  in  any  man 
less  stoical  than  Lars  Vonved.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  regarded  these  successive  obje«-t8 
with  intelligent  curiosi^v’,  but  witliout  the 
slightest  manifestation  of  disgust  or  dread, 
and  he  calmly  listened  to  the  profes-sional 
elucidations  of  the  Headsman  without  be¬ 
traying  a  shadow  of  dismay  or  apprehen¬ 
sion  at  their  obvious  personal  application. 

At  l:i.st  Ole  Hustru,  with  a  diabolical 
’  grin,  drew  forth  a  round  bar  of  polished 
wrought  iron,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
.and  full  two  inches  in  diameter.  A  piece 
j  of  leather  was  tightly  stitched  around 
I  eight  inches  of  one  extremity  to  serve  as 
a  liand-hold.  A  person  unsuspicious  of 
1  the  use  of  this  bar  might  very  naturally 
!  have  imagined  it  to  be  a  lever  detached 
'  from  some  piece  of  machinery,  but  the 
Rover  recognized  it  at  once  as  the  abhor- 
!  rent  ntedium  of  that  fiend-like  puni.sh- 
I  ment  called  “  breaking  alive  upon  the 
i  wheel,”  the  doom  which  he  himself  w.as 
j  condemned  so  shortly  to  undergo.  To 
assert  that  he  gazed  at  it  with  unshrink- 
'  ing  eyes,  an  unmoved  countenance,  and 
I  with  unquailing  spirit  is  the  truth,  and 
I  yet  he  was  secretly  conscious  that  only 
I  by  the  sternest  exertion  of  his  proud,  de- 
I  fiant  \rill  was  he  enabled  to  repress  the  in¬ 
stinctive  feeling  of  nameless  horror  and 
j  hate  which  crept  round  the  fibers  of  his 
'  heart,  iind  tingled  at  its  very  core.  But 
I  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  usual  ont- 
j  ward  imp.a.ssibility,  and  neither  by  look, 
j  nor  word,  nor  gesture  did  he  betray  to 
the  observant  Headsman  the  hidden  feel- 
ing. 

“  What  do  you  call  that,  Herr  Heads¬ 
man  ?” 

“  Jernkys!” 

“Iron  kiss!  Iron  devil,  you  mean  !’’ 

“As  you  please,  Captain  Vonved,  but 
every  thing  has  a  name — and  a  use.” 

Ole  Hustru  nodded  significantly  as  be 
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uttered  this,  and  gently  rubbed  thejern-  “Have  you  never  to  strike  twice  on 
kys  on  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic.  the  same  part  ?” 

**  When  did  you  use  it  last?”  abruptly  “  Never;  one  blow  always  suffices.” 
asked  Vonved.  “  And  nothing  more  is  done  ?” 

“Three  years  ago  come  Juul-tide,”  “No;  :itier  that  he  remains  on  the 
(Christmas.)  wheel  until  he  dies.” 

“Upon  whom?”  “Does  not  loss  of  blood  speedily  end 

“  One  Jobel,  a  peasant.”  bis  sufferings  ?” 

“  What  had  he  done  ?”  “  There  is  rarely  any  blood  shed — some- 

“  Waylaid  Baron  liensvold  of  Kioge,  times  not  a  drop.” 
and  murdered  him  within  sight  of  his  “The  torture  undergone  must  be  fear 
own  castle.  A  peasjint  who  kills  his  lord  ful  ?” 

is  invariably  honored  with  the  wheel.”  “  Some  men  suffer  much  more  than 

“  Did  revenge  prompt  him  to  commit  others.  I  have  known  several  who  never 
the  deed  ?”  uttered  cry  nor  groan  after  the  first  few 

“Why,  yes,  C.aptain  Vonved,  there  strokes;  others  shriek  until  their  tongues 
was  little  doubt  of  that.  The  Baron  stiffen  in  death.” 

had  wronged  him^n  a  manner  you  can  “  How  long  does  a  man  usually  linger  ?” 

easily  imagine.”  “  Some  men  die  in  a  single  hour,  others 

“And  that  jernkys — is  it  the  one  al-  linger  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.  There 
ways  used  ?”  is  no  certainty.  All  depends  on  their 

“  It  is.  My  predecessor,  like  myself,  strength  and  on  the  weather.” 
never  used  any  other.”  “The  weather!  What  can  the  wea- 

“Tell  me,  now.  Ole  Hustru,”  said  Von-  ther  matter?” 
ved,  w’ith  a  slightly  perceptible  degree  of  “Very  much.  All  men  on  the  wheel 
huskiness  in  his  tone,  and  with  a  peculiar  scream  for  water  to  assiunge  their  burning 
utterance,  like  one  who  forces  himself  to  thirst,  but  the  law  forbids  a  single  drop 
seek  inform.ation  on  a  topic  at  once  per-  to  be  given  them.  Doctors  say  that  if 
sonally  painful  and  fascinating,  “  how  they  were  allowed  to  drink  a  copious 
many  times  have  you  stood  by  the  wheel  «lranght  of  water  they  would  fiirthwith 
with  that  jernkys  ill  your  h.and  ?”  die.  In  very  cold  or  very  hot  weather 

“  I  hardly  remember,  but  from  first  to  the  strongest  man  soon  expires,  but  in 
last,  I  have  used  it  a  score  of  times  at  mild,  rainy  weather  he  survives  many 
least.  They  don’t  often  send  a  man  to  hours.  No  one  in  my  experience  lived 
the  wheel  nowadays:  it  is  reserved  for  so  long  on  the  wheel  as  Andreas  Wigdahl, 
first-rate  outlaws  who  h.ave  distinguished  the  parricide.  I  heanl  him  moan  forty- 
themselves  from  the  common  herd,  and  four  hours  after  he  had  been  broken.” 
to  them  it  is  assigned  as  a  peculiar  honor  “  Is  man  justitied  in  condemning  even 

and  privilege  I”  the  vilest  monster  to  a  death  like  this  ?” 

“  How  many  blows  do  you  give?”  murmured  Lars  Vonve<l,  rather  speaking 
“Eight.”  to  himself  than  addressing  the  Headsman. 

“  In  what  manner  ?”  “  Life  for  life  may  be  right  and  justifiable, 

“  The  condemned  is  bound  on  the  wheel  but  to  kill  by  forty-four  hours  of  slow 
with  this  rope,  wdiich  is  passed  through  torture  is  inhuman.” 
eye-bolts  in  the  phiuks,  so  that  his  limbs  “ Courage,  Captain  Vonved!  All  Co- 
are  kept  apart  and  immovably  secured,  jienhagen  will  await  you  in  Kongens  Ny- 
Thc  wheel  is  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  torv  to-morrow,  and  you  will  die  like  a 
some  feet  clear  of  the  platform  of  the  hero  !” 

scaffold.  I  take  my  position  thus  ” — (the  “  There  is  no  heroism  in  the  act  of 

Headsman  drew  himself  up,  with  his  right  dying,”  coldly  responded  the  Uover; 
foot  a  little  in  advance,  and  the  jernkys  “  ’tis  the  life  a  m.an  lives  that  renders  him 
grasped  by  both  hands  and  uplifted  a  hero,  and  not  the  death  he  dies.” 
straight  above  his  head) — “and  when  a  “  Well,  some  people  call  you  a  hero  — 
signal  is  given,  my  assistant  at  the  other  that’s  all  I  know.” 

edge  of  the  wheel  causes  it  to  slotvly  turn  “I  am  not  a  hero.  Ole  Hustru,  but  a 
round,  and  I  successively  break  the  legs,  very  miserable  mau,  for  I  shall  never  more 
the  thighs,  and  the  arms  —  the  latter  in  enjoy  a  dre.amless  sleep — like  you.” 
two  places.  The  afiair  is  very  simple,  “  Kling-klang !  you  will  yet  sleep  as 
and  is  accomplished  in  three  minutes.”  sound  as  a  rock.” 
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“  In  this  life  ?” 

“  Ay,  to-night,  I’ll  warrant  you.  All 
men  sleep  soundly  the  night  berore  their 
execution.” 

“  Is  that  true.  Ole  Iliistru  ?” 

“  So  true  that  I  never  knew  more  than 
a  single  exception  to  the  rule.” 

“  ’Tis  marvelous.  What  is  the  rea¬ 
son  ?” 

“  Shoohoo !  I  never  gave  a  thought 
about  it,  but  I  know  ’tis  so.” 

“And  at  what  hour  to-morrow  will 
they  le.ad  me  forth  ?” 

“  At  the  usual  hour,  I  suppose.” 

“  When  is  that  ?” 

“  Nine  o’clock,  or  ten,  at  latest.” 

Vonved  mused  awhile,  and  then  resum¬ 
ed  his  queries. 

“  You  say  you  give  eight  blows  with 
the  jernkys;  but  is  not  a  ninth  sometimes 
or«lercd  ?” 

“  It  is.” 

“  Hy  way  of  a  death-blow  ?” 

“  Yes.  We  c.all  it  the  ‘  mercy -stroke.’  ” 

“  How  is  it  given  ?” 

“  .Veross  the  breast,  directly  over  the 
heart.  It  kills  instantly.” 

“  Who  gives  you  the  order  ?” 

“  The  C^aptain  of  the  Guard  round  the 
scaffold ;  but  he  dare  not  give  it  on  his 
own  authority.  Sometimes,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  late  years,  it  has  been  ordered  to 
follow  immediately  after  the  eighth  blow, 
so  in  that  c.ase  all  is  quickly  over.” 

“  Do  you  think  the  ‘  mercy-stroke’  will 
be  accorded  me?” 

“  I  have  heard  that  it  will  not.  They 
say  the  King  will  not  grant  an  atom  of 
mercy  to  you.” 

Vonved’s  hands  clenched  and  his  eyes 
flashed  at  this  cruel  announcement,  and 
the  Headsman  silently  chuckled,  antici¬ 
pating  an  outburst  of  passion  on  the  part 
of  the  condemned;  but  Vonved  simply 
said : 

“  May  King  Frederick  meet  with  more, 
mercy  in  his  hour  of  need  th.an  he  wills  to 
grant  unto  me  in  mine  !” 

A  long  siletice  ensued.  Vonved  a|v 
peared  to  grow  abstracted  and  oblivious 
of  the  presence  of  the  Headsman,  for  he  j 
fixed  his  gaze  steadily  on  the  dungeon 
floor,  and  stirred  neither  hand  nor  foot. 

Ole  Hustru  carefully  replaced  every  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  leathern  bag,  and  secured  its 
month.  Then  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
looked  curiously  at  the  inert  figure  of  the 
Rover.  The  Headsman  w.as  puzzled.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  Lars  Vonved 
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had  some  secret  motive  in  obtaining  the 
interview,  and  that  all  their  previous  con¬ 
versation  was,  so  to  speak,  mere  skillful 
skirmishing  preliminary  to  the  real  assault 
of  arms.  “  What  does  he  want?  What 
subtle  scheme  is  he  broo<ling  over  ? 
Does  he  imagine  he  can  dupe  or  foil 
me  f"  thought  the  Headsman. 

Still  Vonved  remained  motionless. 

“  Captain  V on  ved,”  remarked  the  Heads¬ 
man,  at  length,  “  if  it  pleases  you,  I  will 
now  retire.” 

Vonved  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
without  noticing  the  question,  said  : 

“  Herr  Headsman,  what  salary  do  they 
pay  you  ?” 

“  T’wenty-five  specie  dalers  (£5  12s.  6cf.) 
the  year.” 

“  That  is  very  little  for  services  such  as 
yours.” 

“Truly  it  is.  Captain  Vonved;  but  I 
also  receive  the  same  dailv  rations  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  then  I  nave  my  per 
quisites  and  fees.” 

“Ah !  I  forgot  them.  What  do  they 
allow  you  for  an  execution  ?” 

“  Five  specie-dalers  per  nian.” 

“  So,  so,”  muttered  Vonved,  and  aga*n 
he  lowered  his  eyes. 

“  He  i.s  coming  to  the  point,”  thought 
the  Headsman,  now  all  keen  attention, 
and  vigilantly  observant. 

Suddenly  Vonved  looked  up,  and  in  a 
low  significant  tone  remarked  : 

“  I  warrant  you  find  no  difficulty  i.i 
spending  your  salary  and  your  feoj  with¬ 
in  these  H'alls?” 

The  Headsman  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  grinned  a  decided  negative.  • 

“  IIow  does  the  money  chiefly  go, 
eh  ?” 

“  Thor’s  Hammer !  yoti  need  not  ask 
that.  Captain  Vonved.  The  dice-box  and 
the  brandy-fla.sk,  and  a  few  little  luxuries 
besides,  sw.allow  up  all  I  can  get  before  it 
burns  a  hole  in  my  pouch.” 

“  Then  you  could  pleasantly  spend  more 
if  you  had  it  ?” 

“  Tordner !  yes,  a  hundred  times  more. 
When  business  is  slack,  and  no  fees  nor 
j  perquisites  drop  in,  I  often  have  not  a 
mark  in  my  pouch  for  weeks  at  a  spell ; 
and  as  the  canteen  won’t  fill  my  flask,  on 
credit,  and  no  body  will  throw  dice  with 
me  for  love,  I  am  e’en  compelled  to  growl 
over  my  dry  rations,  and  coil  myself  up 
to  sleep  away  the  time.” 

“That  is  excessively  trying  to  your 
temper.  Even  a  headsman’s  life  has  its 
31 
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ili-awbacks,  I  perceive.  Come  now,  Ole  “  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  name  the 
llustru,”  added  Vonved,  in  a  frank  confi-  party.” 

dential  way,  “  suppose  I  could  show  you  “  Then  what  security  have  I  for  the 

a  way  how  to  replenish  your  pouch  with  payment  ?” 

money  enough  to  enable  you  to  jovially  “  My  word  of  honor.” 

rattle  the  dice,  and  drain  the  flask  for  a  Ole  Hustru  shook  his  head,  and  gravely 

twelvemonth  to  come — what  would  you  intinmted  that  in  his  priwate  opinion  w’ords 

say  ?”  of  honor  were  mere  l)reath. 

The  Headsman’s  eyes  flashed  and  glit-  “What!”  laughed  Vonved,  “is  not 
tered,  and  ho  drew  a  deep  inspiration.  the  honor  of  a  Hover  as  good  as  that 
“  I’ll  do  any  thing"  for  gold — any  thing  of  a  he.adsman  ?  By  paying  you  earnest 
I  can  do  safely.”  money  I  trust  to  your  honor,  and  it  is  only 

“Just  so:  1  see  we  shall  soon  under-  reasonaVfle  you  should  trust  to  mine  in  re¬ 
stand  one  another.”  turn.  The  security  is  all  on  your  side.” 

“  I  said  safely.  Captain  Vonved,”  re'iter-  “What  am  I  to  do?”  reiterated  the 
ated  the  Headsman,  with  emphasis,  “  w'hat-  Headsman. 

ever  you  require  must  be  w’lthin  my  pow-  “  Give  me  the  mercy-stroke  to-mor- 
er  to  perform  safely  and — honorably.”  row,”  .answered  Vonved,  speaking  slowly 

“  My  excellent  friend,”  blandly  replied  and  emphatic.ally. 

Vonved,  with  a  courteous  smile,  “how  “ Impossible,  Captain  Vonved.” 
can  you  for  a  moment  im.agine  I  would  “  Why  so  ?  Wliere  there’s  a  will  there’s 
desire  you  to  do  aught  Ibr  me  which  a  wiw.” 

could  possibly  endanger  your  safety,  dis-  j  “  I  dare  not  do  it  without  a  special 
turb  your  peace  of  mind,  burthen  your  order.” 

tender  conscience  with  remorse,  or  be  de-  “  But  can  not  you  do  it — by  accident  ?” 

rogatory  to  your  stainless  honor  ?”  “  Such  .an  .accident  never  happens.” 

“By  Odin  ^and  Wodin! ‘speak  your  “Bah!  there  must  be  a  precedent, 
mind.  Captain  Vonved,  for  wo  m.ay  be  Thus  it  will  come  to  p.ass ;  your  .assistant 
interrupted  ere  long.  What  am  I  to  turns  the  wheel  too  rapidly,  and  causes 
do  ?”  you  to  miscalculate  your  stroke,  so  that 

“A  simple  and  ea.sily  performed  service,  the  very  first  blow  of  the  jernkys  falls 
for  which  you  shall  receive  this  as  earnest-  across  my  heart,  and  I  am  thus  8p.ared  all 
money;”  and  Vonved  drew  forth  a  purse  the  torture  of  being  broken  alive.  You 
from  his  bosom,  and  clinked  its  captive  comprehend,  my  friend  ?” 
coins.  His  wife  had  amply  supplied  him  The  He.adsman  mused  ere  he  replied  : 
with  gold.  “  It  could  only  be  done  by  the  conni- 

The  Headsman  listened  with  a  gloating  vance  of  my  assistant.” 
visage  to  the  metallic  sounds,  and  invol- i  “Well?” 
tntarily,  as  it  were,  he  cried  :  “  Ilvorra- 1  “He  must  be  bribed.” 
get?”  I  “Just  so.  Every  man  h.as  his  price,  it 

“  Ten  Frederik  d’ors  fresh  from  the  is  said.  What  would  buy  him,  do  you 
royal  mint.  See !”  .and  he  rolled  them  !  think  ?” 

out  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  m.ade  '  “  He  would  require  the  half  of  what  th.at 

them  ring  on  the  bench.  Their  soft  yet  i  purse  cont.ains,  and  he  would  then  have 
clear  auriferous  tinkle  discoursed  deli-  |  me  in  his  power,  and  might  bctr.ay  me.” 
oious  music  to  the  greedy  ears  of  the  “Not  so,  Ole  Hustru;  your  fe.ar8  are 
Headsm.an.  i  chimerical.  The  gentleman  in  question 

“  You  say  that  will  be  earnest-money  j  dare  not  betray  you  for  his  own  sake,  bc- 
only  ?”  '  sides  which  he  is  doubtless  a  m.an  of  hon- 

Vonved  nodded,  and  carefully  replaced  ■  or — like  his  master.” 
the  glittering  coins  in  the  purse.  I  The  Headsman  indulged  in  a  harsh 

“  And  how  much  after  the  service  is  grating  laugh,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
rendered  ?”  I  across  his  breast.  Their  palms  were  visi- 

“  Thrice  this  sum.”  ;  bly  itching  to  clutch  the  gold. 

“  Will  that  be  after  your  death  ?”  j  Vonved  produced  a  small  rouleau, 

“Ay.”  which  he  unwrapped,  and  displayed  five 

“  I  suspected  as  much,”  cried  the  |  more  Frederik  d’ors,  which  he  had  kept 
Headsman,  with  a  disappointed  air.  “  In  in  reserve. 

that  case  who  is  to  pay  me?”  I  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  is  the  douceur  for 
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your  assistant.  See !  I  it  to  your  ten 
pieces  in  tlie  purse.  And  now,  do  you 
agi’ee  to  my  proposal  ?” 

“  Do  you  pledge  your  honor,  Captain 
Vonved,  that  I  shall  be  p:iid  the  otlier 
thir^  Fredeiiks  promised  ?” 

“  I  do  ;  provided  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  first  time  your  jenikys  descends  it 
gives  the  mercy-stroke  effectually.  In 
that  case  a  sure  hand  will  convey  to  you 
the  thirty  Frederiks  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  this  time.” 

“Then  I  swear  to  do  it,  Capt.ain  Von- 
ved !” 

The  Rover  at  once  tossed  the  purse  to 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  Headsman, 
who  greedily  clutched  it,  and  then  bal¬ 
anced  it  a  moment  in  his  palm,  as  though 
the  weight  of  so  small  a  bulk  gave  him 
])eculiar  satisfaction,  ere  he  carefully  de- 

fiosited  it  in  a  leathern  pouch  within  the 
)osom  of  his  tunic. 

“  Remember,  Ole  Ilustru,  five  of  those 
pieces  are  the  retaining  fee  of  your  worthy 
assistant.” 

“Trust  me.  Captain  Vonved,  he  shall 
have  his  drikke-penge,”  (drink-monej’.) 

“  And  one  word  more.  Beware,”  cried 
Vonved,  menacingly,  “that  you  do  not 
deceive  me,  nor  betray  my  confidence, 
for  if  you  do,  I  have  friends  who  will 
take  your  life  as  surely  as  you  stand 
there.” 

The  Headsman’s  lurid  eyes  glared  sav¬ 
agely  at  this  threat,  but  it  obviously 
startled  him. 

“  What  would  you  have  ?”  sullenly  re¬ 
torted  he.  “  I  have  sworn  to  faithfully 
earn  your  red  gold,  aud  the  treble  curse 
of  Odin  rest  dpon  my  head  if  I  break  my 
oath  to  you.” 

“  So  be  it.  Ole  Hustru.  Aud  now  you 
can  go.” 

Without  another  word  the  Headsman 
seized  his  bag,  lifted  his  hand  to  his  fore¬ 
head  in  military  salute,  .and  strod»e  to  the 
dungeon-door,  at  which  he  hammered 
with  his  fist.  The  bolts  were  promptly 
withdrawn,  the  grim  Headsman  passed 
into  the  vaulted  corridor,  the  ponderous 
door  w.as  reclosed  and  secured,  and  Lars 
Vonved  w.as  once  more  alone. 

On  to  his  feet  sprang  the  fettered  cap¬ 


tive,  and  his  countenance  underwent  an 
instantaneous  change. 

“  Pah !”  ejaculated  he,  “  I  now  can 
breathe  freely.  The  revolting  presence 
of  that  arch-mi.scrcant  polluted  even  the 
air  of  this  dungeon.  I’ve  played  my 
cards  and  he  has  played  his,  and  I  am  the 
winner.  I  could  read  every  thought  of 
that  monstrous  wretch  in  the  changes  and 
fl.ashes  of  his  serpent’s  eyes  and  ape’s 
features.  Ah !  Ole  Hustru,  thou  art  in¬ 
tensely  cunning,  but  wisdom  w.as  denied 
thee  from  thy  birth.  Thoii  art  now  gone 
in  hot  haste  to  General  Poulsen,  to  whom 
thou  wilt  reveal  all  th.at  has  passed  within 
these  four  walls  during  our  interview. 
Be  it  so.  I  care  not.  My  end  is  served.” 

It  was  even  so.  L.ars  Vonved’s  sole 
object  throughout  the  mysterious  inter¬ 
view  was  to  bribe  the  Headsman,  and  to 
affect  to  believe  th.at  the  wily  villain 
would  really  earn  his  reward,  present  and 
prospective,  in  the  manner  stipulated.  But 
Vonved  knew  well  that  the  Headsman 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  severe  punish¬ 
ment  by  giving  the  mercy-stroke  unau¬ 
thorized,  and  he  also  knew  that  when  Ole 
Hustru  appeared  to  believe  that  he  would 
receive  thirty  pieces  of  gold  after  the  ser¬ 
vice  undertaken,  that  the  cunning  hy|x>- 
crite  secretly  thought  otherwise.  In  brieli 
the  Headsman  had  no  faith  in  Vonved’s 
promise  of  a  further  reward  after  the  ser¬ 
vice  required  was  performed,  and  he 
moreover  never  intended  to  redeem  his 
own  pledge.  Still  the  Headsman  firmly 
believed  that  Vonved  trusted  him  and  re¬ 
lied  on  his  pledge.  This  was  precisely 
the  impression  th.at  Vonved  desired  to 
convey  —  his  end  therein  was  gained. 
That  end  was  simply  to  impress  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  citadel,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  generally,  with  a  profound  conviction 
th,at  he,  Lars  Vonved,  fin.ally  hopeless  of 
escape,  was  naturally  desirops  to  avoid  a 
lingering  death  of  horrible  torture  on  the 
wheel,  by  bribing  the  Headsman  to  give 
him  the  coup-de-grace,  or  mercy-stroke, 
by  the  first  blow  of  the  jernkys. 

At  ten  o’clock  th.at  night  Amalia  Von¬ 
ved  was  admitted  to  visit  her  husband  for 
the  last  time,  and  precisely  at  midnight 
she  bade  him  farewell. 
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There  is  something  very  pleasant  in 
the  appearance  of  a  new  house.  The 
walls  are  so  clean,  the  roof  so  perfect,  the 
windows  so  cheerful-looking,  and  the  very 
doors  seeming  so  ready  to  open  without 
any  noise  or  difficulty  on  their  hospitable 
hinge.  And  yet  we  are  forced  to  confess 
th.at,  though  a  new  house  gives  one  verjr 
agreeable  ideas  of  comfort  and  convem- 
once,  it  is  not  so  picturesque  as  an  old 
one.  The  scenery  of  England  would  lose 
very  much  of  its  beauty  if  its  fields  and 
parks  were  not  dotted  over  with  quaint, 
gable-ended  mansions,  ornamented  with 
tall  chimneys,  and  steep  red-tiled  roofs, 
grown  gray  with  the  rains  and  sunshine 
of  two  or  three  hundre<l  years.  Castles, 
also,  perched  like  a  robber  on  some  emi¬ 
nence  to  command  a  view  of  the  public 
road  at  its  foot,  lifting  their  towers  and 
turrets  up  into  the  sky,  form  a  beautiful 
fe.ature  in  the  landscape,  and  add  a  new 
sort  of  interest  to  the  tract  of  country 
we  are  journeying  through.  But  does  it 
over  strike  one  traveler  out  of  ten,  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  interest  we  take  in 
these  old  dwellings?  It  can’t  be  their 
mere  shape  and  ]»osition,  for  it  is  ]>ossiblc 
to  devise  more  regular  plans,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  more  fitting  situations.  No;  it  is 
ti>e  history  of  human  feelings,  of  which 
these  places  have  been  the  theater,  that 
involuntarily  rises  to  our  minds ;  it  is  the 
cares,  the  loves,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
which  those  old  walls  have  been  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  invest  them,  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  heart,  with  a  far  dee|M}r  and  more 
enduring  interest  than  ever  can  attach 
themselves  to  stone  and  lime.  Not  a 
house  in  all  England  th.at  has  stood  for 
two  hundred  yeai*8,  that  has  not  a  tale  to 
tell  that  would  astonish  the  writers  of 
romance;  not  a  room  that  has  not  its 
memory  of  death  or  marriage  —  of  the 
bride  coming  into  it  in  the  splendor  of 
her  beauty — of  the  same,  when  fifty  years 
have  past,  being  carried  out  of  it,  mourn¬ 
ed  by  her  descendants  of  the  third  gene¬ 
ration  ;  or,  perhaps,  neglected  and  for- 
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gotten  as  one  who  has  lived  too  long. 

lut  who  is  there  that  can  chronicle  all 
the  deeds  of  cruelty  or  kindness,  the 
vicissitudes  of  misery  or  happiness,  that 
have  occurred  in  those  old  houses?  It 
must  be  sufficient  for  the  traveler  to 
know,  that  wherever  men  and  women 
have  resided  these  incidents  must  have 
occurred — children  must  have  been  bom, 
must  have  died  —  in  their  youth,  in  their 
manhood,  in  their  old  age  —  and  sights 
and  sounds,  hopes  and  disappointments 
and  sorrows,  must  have  been  as  profusely 
scattered  along  the  devious  paths  that 
conducted  them  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  as  we  ourselves  find  them  in  our 
daily  progress  from  the  same  starting- 
point  to  the  same  end.  It  is  the  recollec¬ 
tions,  then  (if  we  may  call  them  so,  since 
they  are  not  of  any  particular  incident, 
but  only  of  the  inevitable  events  that  we 
may  venture  to  take  on  trust) — it  is  the 
memory  of  the  past,  and  not  the  archi¬ 
tectural  style  of  the  building,  that  gives 
such  a  charm  to  the  queer  corners  and 
innumerable  windows  of  a  mansion  of  the 
days  of  old.  In  themselves,  many  people 
have  maintained  that  those  broken  lines 
and  fantastic  ornatnents  are  not  half  so 
beautiful  as  the  plain  solidity  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  architecture  and  the  massive  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  palaces  of  Italy ;  but  to  us 
English  they  assume  a  higher  character 
than  any  mere  beauty  of  collocation  can 
bestow,  for  they  are  treasuries  of  English 
feelings  —  English  history  —  English  life. 
Elizabeth  rises  before  us  as  she  stood 
when  the  Armada  was  defeated.  Charles 
I.,  with  his  ceremonious  stateliness — the 
Citvaliers  and  the  Roundhe<ads — the  burly 
j  figure  and  unconquerable  will  of  Oliver 
Cromwell — the  resolute  independence  of 
Ham|>den  —  the  chivalrous  courage  of 
Walter  llaleigh,  and  the  sw'eet  feminine 
grace  of  Lucy  Hutchinson,  or  L.ady  lius- 
sell.  These  are  the  thoughts  and  as-so- 
ciations  that  make  an  old  house  so  charm¬ 
ing;  but  first— for  one  doesn’t  like  even 
to  be  pleased  on  false  pretenses  —  is  the 
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house  old  ?  Tins  it  stood  in  cloud  tind 
sunshine  .ill  those  years  ?  Is  it  cotem¬ 
porary  with  the  historic  men  whose  time 
Its  style  of  architecture  recalls?  If  so, 
all  hail,  old  farm  .and  m.anor!  w.illed  cas¬ 
tle  and  mo.ited  grange!  for  humanity 
has  broiithed  its  spirit  into  your  stones, 
and  you  grow  half- human  yourselves 
from  having  sheltered  so  m.any  genera¬ 
tions  of  men.  lint  if  it  is  not  in  reality 
an  old  house  —  if  it  was  built  yesterday, 
and  pretends  to  have  stood,  as  we  now 
see  it,  gray  with  .artificial  mosses,  crumb¬ 
ling  even,  in  some  parts  with  artificial 
ruin — what  are  we  to  say  ? 

If  the  builder’s  receipt  is  not  yet  dry, 
and  it  pretends  notwithstanding  to  whis¬ 
per  to  us  about  Henry  VIII.  .and  bloody 
Mary,  and  .Tames  I.,  wh.at  shall  we  think 
of  it?s  Why,  that  is  .an  impostor — that 
it  is  like  a  London  beggar  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  old,  who  turns  up  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  and  totters  as  he  w.alks,  lean¬ 
ing  heavily  on  a  stick,  with  a  placard  on 
his  bosom,  bearing  in  Large  letters:  “Tho¬ 
mas  Tudor,  an  old  man  of  a  hundred  and 
five,  past  work  and  totally  blind.”  It 
ought  to  be  looked  on  as  extorting  ad¬ 
miration  from  us  under  fiilse  pretenses, 
and  not  a  bit  more  respectable  than  any 
other  deceiver.  A  house  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  century  should  be  a  house  for  the 
Nineteenth  century  to  live  in.  The  Fif¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  blustering,  quarrel¬ 
some  fellow,  and  lived  in  a  house  with 
strong  barricades  .all  round  it,  his  walls 
)lereed  with  narrow  holes,  through  which 
le  could  shoot  his  visitors,  if  he  did  not 
think  they  were  .appro.aching  him  in  a 
friendly  manner.  The  Sixteenth  century 
improved  a  little  on  this,  but  still  flanked 
his  house  with  turrets  that  commanded 
the  entrance-door,  and  had  an  immense 
g.ate  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  insur¬ 
mountable  w.alls  round  his  courtyard. 
The  Seventeenth  grew  still  more  civil¬ 
ized.  He  turned  the  ramparts  of  his 
house  into  a  shrubbery,  and  the  dried-up 
bed  of  the  moat  into  a  bowling-green. 
Hut  the  house  w.as  still  on  the  look-out 
for  dangers,  and  had  a  tower  where  a 
sentinel  took  note  of  what  w.as  p.as8ing 
within  his  range.  The  Eighteenth  was  a 
remarkably  pc.aceful  individual,  and  took 
down  his  turrets,  and  made  his  guard- 
room  into  the  dairy,  and  the  dungeons 
into  wine  and  beer-cellars.  He  also  in¬ 
troduced  slr.alght  walks  into  his  garden, 
turned  the  moat  into  a  fish-pond,  and  cut 


.all  his  trees  into  the  shapes  of  men,  and 
pe.acock8,  .and  elephants,  and  other  objects 
of  natural  history.  Ho  also  discharged 
his  M’arder,  and  paid  for  protection  bv  a 
subscription  to  the  county  police,  ile 
was  a  smug,  careful,  pushing  fellow,  and 
laid  out  more  money  on  his  warehouses 
than  on  his  private  dwelling,  for  he  began 
to  smell  from  afar  the  spices  of  India,  and 
the  cotton-fields  of  America,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world,  and  the  empire  of  the 
seas.  And  then  came  in  the  Nineteenth 
century,  such  a  being  as  has  never  been 
seen  before.  lie  upset  .all  the  thrones  of 
Europe  in  his  youth,  .and  kicked  them 
about  as  if  they  were  really  nothing  but 
old  chairs.  He  put  a  little  water  into  a 
pot,  and  put  some  coals  under  it,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  wheels  and  axles,  he 
c.areers  up  rivers  where  civilized  man 
never  penetrated  before ;  he  crosses  the 
Atlantic  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour  against 
wind  and  tide ;  he  beats  the  farthest 
waters  of  the  Pacific  into  a  white  foam 
around  his  paddles.  But  he  does  more. 
He  makes  the  sun  himself  draw  his  land¬ 
scapes.  lie  makes  the  lightning  itself 
carry  his  messages,  and  he  pauses  at  this 
moment  on  the  top  of  the  elevation  he 
has  re.ached,  not  to  rest  contented  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  v.alleys  at  his 
feet,  but  to  take  a  wider  survey  of  the 
lands  still  to  be  discovered — the  powers 
yet  to  be  evoked  from  the  cells  in  which 
they  have  been  hidden  from  every  eye 
but  his.  And  now  this  Nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury — this  “  Heir  of  .all  the  Ages  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time”  —  can’t  find  out  a 
style  of  architecture  stamped  with  his 
own  image  and  character,  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  descendants  as  a  sample  of 
his  genius  and  disposition ;  but  is  forced 
to  go  back  .and  hide  his  poverty  of  inven¬ 
tion  in  a  large,  high  -  turreted,  8qu.are- 
towered,  moated,  draw-bridged,  narrow- 
windowed,  winding-staired,  long-passaged, 
windv,  gusty,  out  and-in,  up-.and-down,  old 
Gothic  castle,  exactly  the  same  .as  would 
h.ave  been  built  for  his  great-great-grand¬ 
father,  while  W arwick  the  king-maker  and 
other  turbulent  barons  were  fighting  with 
Henry  VI. 

Now  what  do  we  of  these  peaceful 
days,  when  two  policemen  dressed  in  blue 
keep  a  whole  district  in  order — what  do  we 
want  with  drawbridges,  and  portcullises, 
and  donjon  towers,  and  bartisans,  and 
turrets  ?  There  was  a  fitness  for  all 
these  things  in  the  days  of  old.  The 
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lord  of  the  mansion  dined  in  Ids  hall  with 
all  his  fiiends  and  retainere.  When  the 
meals  were  over,  the  serving -men,  tl>e 
men-at-arms,  the  dependents  of  the  house¬ 
hold  lay  down  upon  the  straw  with  which 
the  floor  was  covered,  and  the  hall  be¬ 
came  the  dormitory  of  the  family.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  the  hall  was  the  larg¬ 
est  apartment  in  the  house,  with  the 
handsomest  and  widest  fireplace,  the 
greatest  appearance  of  comfort,  and  the 
most  habitable  look.  It  is  a  fit  subject 
for  laughter  to  see  a  new  house  rising 
with  a  prodigious  hall.  It  is  a  great 
waste  of  space — it  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
fashion  when  the  significancy  of  it  is  worn 
out.  Things  ought  always  to  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  each  other,  and  when  a  worthy 
citizen  retires  fi’om  trade,  and  builds  him 
a  feudal  fortalice  instead  of  a  cottage 
omee,  he  ought  certainly  to  exchange  his 
taglioni  or  comfortable  great-coat  for  a 
cuirass  of  steel,  or  at  least  for  a  buff 
jerkin.  His  black  hat,  or  if  he  is  a  wise 
man,  his  wide-awake,  must  give  place  to 
helm  and  visor.  He  must  dine  in  the 
great  hall  on  a  boar  roasted  whole,  and 
never  lake  a  quiet  ride  on  his  shooting 
pony  without  an  immense  sword  by  his 
side,  and  a  spear  in  his  hand,  wherewith 
to  hack  to  pieces  and  transfix  any  of  his 
tenants  w'ith  whom  he  is  not  altogether 
pleased.  These  observations,  however, 
are  meant  to  apply  only  to  houses  of 
recent  date.  The  old  should  by  all  means 
be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
original  feature ;  repairs  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  building.  If  it  be  of  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  time,  let  not  one  alteration  be 
nuule  so  as  to  confound  it  with  the  cog¬ 
nate  style  of  Elizabeth  and  Janies.  If  it 
is  still  earlier,  keep  to  it  in  all  its  external 
design.  Show  us  the  complete  mansion 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades — of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poicliers  —  of 
the  conquerors  at  Agincourt,  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  rival  Hoses,  and  they  w'ill 
be  pictorial  representations  to  us  of  great 
historic  periods,  landmarks  to  guide  us  in 
our  inquiries  into  the  state  of  architecture, 
and  thence  of  manners,  at  different  times. 
Now  we  have  seen  that  preceding  ages 
have  built  up  monuments  for  themselves 
in  stone  and  lime,  from  w'hich,  without 
any  inscription,  we  can  read  their  epi¬ 
taphs  with  the  utmost  ease.  Is  this  to  be 
the  only  age  that  is  to  die  and  make  no 
sign  ?  Having  done  every  thing  else, 
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can’t  wo  built  a  Nineteenth  century 
house  ? 

Our  earliest  ancestore  in  this  island 
lived  in  beehives ;  that  is,  on  three  cross¬ 
ed  sticks  was  put  a  little  thatch,  which 
reached  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  an 
opening  on  the  surface  for  the  inhabitant 
to  creep  in  by.  What  stone  and  lime, 
polished  deals  and  smooth  slates,  were  to 
them,  let  some  new  and  hitherto  unused 
material  be  to  us.  Let  us  take  the  glazed 
and  hollow  bricks  in  the  mean  time,  as  an 
advance  on  our  previous  ways ;  but  let  us 
persevere  in  availing  ourselves  of  any 
thing  that  ingenuity  suggests,  and  a 
moderate  experience  warrants,  and  not 
many  years  will  elapse  before  w’e  talk  of 
the  period  of  poor,  tasteless,  shapeless 
stone  cottages  ancl  tile  roofs,  as  tve  now 
talk  of  the  period  of  the  Ichthyosaurus 
and  the  Megatherion,  and  other  e^xtinct 
monsters  of  frightful  ugliness  and  very 
little  use.  Nobody  denies  that  in  every 
district  there  are  many  comfortable-look¬ 
ing  and  pretty  dwellings  —  houses  of  a 
pleasant,  habitable  appearance,  that  tell 
you  the  occupiers  are  very  well  off  in  the 
world — people  with  pleasant  balances  at 
their  bankers,  regular  appetites  at  five 
o’clock,  and  the  bed-room  candles  brought 
in  punctually  at  half-past  ten.  This  is  a 
style  of  house  that  fulfills  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  we  contend — namely,  that 
the  outside  of  a  mansion  should  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  sort  of  being  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  it  is ;  and  what  may  Ik;  called 
the  nfiddle  -  class  dwelling-house,  being 
adapted  for  a  middle  class  such  as  never 
existed  before,  does  certainly  bear  the 
impress  of  the  middle  class  for  whom  it  is 
designed.  There  would  be  no  mistaking 
its  comfortable  boiled  beef  and  turnip  sort 
of  expression,  for  the  “foray  or  starve” 
look  of  a  Scotch  tower;  but  a  modern 
antiquity  is  like  a  false  date,  it  is  apt  to 
mislead,  and  has  the  same  amount  of  fit¬ 
ness  as  if  a  sane  men  were  to  raise  a 
house  for  himself  according  to  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  or  a 
gentleman  at  large  were  to  build  an  ex¬ 
act  imitation  of  a  model  prison. 

But  there  is  one  style  of  building  winch 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  change,  and 
that  is  the  Ecclesiastical.  The  church 
that  is  built  to-day  should  always  have  the 
same  distinctive  features  as  the  churches 
that  first  uprose  in  this  island  in  the  light 
of  Christianity.  There  is  no  false  date 
here,  no  ttssumption  of  antiquity,  nothing 
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that  misleads  the  observer.  And  the  rea¬ 
son  is  this.  There  is  a  .sameness  in  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The 
worsliip  now  carried  on  within  it,  though 
of  a  purer  form,  is  addressed  to  the  same 
unchangeable  and  Almighty  Being  who 
heard  the  first  prayers  of  the  converted 
heathen  in  tills  land.  There  is  no  change 
of  manners  here,  as  has  occurred  in  the 
inhabitant  of  the  modern  feudal  castle, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
jireserving  the  same  style  of  building, 
w'liich  has  become  consecrated  in  our 
minds  by  the  one  unvarying  use  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  To  show  how  com¬ 
pletely  this  is  the  case,  we  have  only  to 
imagine  how  absurd  the  appearance  would 
bo  of  a  dwelling-house  built  on  this  model 
— a  little  library  in  the  bell-tower,  or  a 
bedroom  in  the  steeple.  Churches  and 
chapels  were  equally  deficient  some  years 
ago,  in  the  application  of  the  Ecclesi.asti- 
cal  style.  You  rode  through  a  village, 
and  you  saw  a  barn  at  one  end  of  it,  with 
a  belfry,  and  a  barn  at  the  other  without 
a  belfry.  One  was  the  church  and  the 
other  the  chapel;  both  applied  to  the  one 
holy  purpose  of  teaching  and  prayer,  and 
both  utterly  destitute  of  the'  outward  ap- 

fiearance  of  a  place  of  worship  at  all.  In 
)oth  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  poorest  of  dissenting  bodies  endeavor 
to  bestow  some  adornment  on  the  outside 
of  their  temple  —  a  lance-window  or  a 
peaked  gable-end  ;  the  most  outlying  par¬ 
ishes  are  ambitious  .also  of  showing  some 
outward  sign  of  their  Christian  profession 
in  the  repairing  and  amending  of  their 
churches.  In  all,  you  will  see  .an  ap- 
proiich  to  the  old  Ecclesiastical  style — a 
tlivergence,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
appcaratice  of  an  inhabited  house — of  a 
town-hall  —  of  a  shop  —  or  of  a  feudal 
tower.  I’eople  need  not  worship  with 
less  devotion  that  their  meetings  are  held 
in  a  chapel  which  can  no  longer  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  cow-shed,  nor  that  their  par¬ 
ish-church  is  no  longer  allowed  to  have 
one  of  the  transepts  walled  ofi'  and  used 
SIS  a  pig-stye. 

But  wo  will  now  put  an  end  to  this 
disquisition  on  architectui'o,  and  sisk  the 
re.ader's  attention  to  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  a  real  old  building — the  best 
known,  and  perhaps  the  most  character¬ 
istic  in  England — with  more  tales  of  terror 
and  interest  about  it  than  ever  clustered, 
like  ill-omened  ravens,  round  a  building 
before — a  building  that,  in  all  the  changes 


of  our  history,  has  still  borne  its  bad  pre¬ 
eminence  as  the  home  of  despair  .and 
sorrow.  The  groans  that  liave  resound¬ 
ed  through  those  dismal  chambers,  the 
screanjs  that  have  startled  the  sentinel  on 
guard,  proceeding  from  tortured  j)rison- 
ers — the  broken  hearts  that  beat  their  last 
in  those  dungeons — the  .agonies,  the  fears 
that  have  thrilled  human  bosoms  in  that 
awful  dwelling — invest  it  with  a  gloomy 
horror  that  was  never  equaled  in  the 
p.ages  of  fiction.  The  C.astle  of  Otranto, 
and  the  mysterious  Undolpho,  are  mere 
commonplace  habitations  compared  to  it. 
For  eight  centuries  it  has  shown  its  hag¬ 
gard  and  grim  face  to  the  world  ;  and  we 
are  now  going  to  recall  some  particulars 
of  its  history,  which  will  perhaps  make  us 
not  quite  so  much  in  love,  as  some  people 
are,  or  pretend  to  be,  with  the  chivalrous 
grandeur  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  “  good  old  times.” 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames, 
just  below  where  the  Custom-House  is, 
in  convenient  juxtaposition  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  docks  w’hich,  w'ith  their  crowded 
tiers  of  shi})ping,  their  innumerable  flags, 
and  vast  variety  of  Languages,  place  mo¬ 
dern  trade  .and  universality  of  interest  at 
once  face  to  face  wdth  ancient  isolation 
and  power — is  seen,  as  we  go  down  in  a 
steamboat  for  a  day’s  holiday  to  Green¬ 
wich,  a  square-built,  low  and  dingy  pile, 
which  has  no  fe.ature  of  attraction  either 
from  grandeur  or  beauty  of  design,  but 
which  all  turn  to  look  at  when  they  are 
told  it  is  the  Tower  of  London.  Who 
originally  built  it  is  not  known.  Some, 
of  course,  say  Julius  Ca;sar ;  others  are 
more  modest,  and  say  it  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  there 
are  certainly  some  very  strong  proofs  that 
on  this  site  stood  a  fortress,  a  mint,  or 
other  building.of  the  Homans  in  the  time 
of  Ilonorius,  or  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  years  .after  Christ.  But  however  this 
may  be,  the.^rst  historic  record  of  its 
erection  is  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  the  White  Tower 
to  curb  the  rebellious  Saxons,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  architect  Gundulf, 
who,  besides  handling  the  measuring-line, 
found  time  to  exercise  the  duties,  or  at 
least  to  spend  the  emoluments,  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Rochester. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  ofiered  such 
security  against  attack,  that  it  became  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  factions 
into  which  this  kingdom  was  divided.  It 
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was  strengthened  by  walls  and  bastions. 
Kings  fled  to  it  for  safety,  or  intrusted  it 
to  the  favored  of  their  vassals.  Armed 
men  were  ready  to  be  let  loose  with  fire 
and  sword  on  the  disobedient  or  discon¬ 
tented  citizens  of  London ;  dungeons  were 
added  to  the  other  chambers  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  ;  prisoners  of  consequence  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  impenetrable  walls;  Jews 
were  tortured  till  they  surrendered  the 
last  farthing  of  their  hard-earned  gains. 
Patriots  like  the  Scottish  Wallace,  or  the 
Welsh  Llewellyn,  expiated  their  hatred  of 
oppression  with  their  blood  in  these  mise¬ 
rable  dens ;  and  by  the  time  it  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  greatest  strength,  and  very 
nearly  at  its  present  form  and  extent,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  was  a  name 
which  created  an  involuntary  shudder  in 
the  stoutest  hearts.  From  it  went  in 
procession  on  their  coronation  days,  all 
the  kings  of  England,  from  Richard  II. 
till  James  II.,  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years.  The  Tower  throughout  the  life  of 
the  first  of  these  potentates,  played  a 
very  conspicuous  part.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his 
youthful  days.  Festiv-als  and  assemblies 
were  held  in  it,  that  eclipsed  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Court  of  France.  The  flood 
of  splendor  was  indeed  so  great,  that  it 
overflowed  into  a  place,  which  is  certainly 
not  connected  in  our  minds  either  with 
floods  or  splendor.  Where  thousands  of 
cattle  were  lately  penned  up,  for  the 
weekly  sustenance  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  hungry  Cockneys ;  W'here  the  bel¬ 
lowing  of  oxen,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the 
grunting  of  pigs,  and  the  baaing  of  calves, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  Smithfield,  knightly  trum{>et8 
uttered  their  inspiring  notes,  summoning 
the  great  and  gay  to  tournament  and 
revel,  and  ladies  whispered  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  ears  of  their  favorite 
champions.  The  first  day  of  these  osten¬ 
tatious  rejoicings,  in  the  year  1390,  was 
termed  the  Feast  of  Challenge ;  and 
“about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,” 
says  the  old  Chronicler  of  their  doings, 
“  there  issued  out  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  first  three -score  of  coursers  ap¬ 
pareled  for  the  juistes,  and  on  every  one 
an  esquier  of  honor  ridyng  a  sofV  pace, 
and  then  issued  out  threescore  ladies  of 
honor,  mounted  on  fayre  palfreys,  riding 
on  the  one  side,  richly  appareled ;  and 
every  lady  ledde  a  knight  with  a  cheyne 
of  sylver,  which  knights  were  appareled 


to  juiste;  and  thus  they  came  riding 
alonge  the  streetes  of  London  with  great 
number  of  trumpettes  and  other  myn- 
strelles,  and  so  came  to  Smithfield,  where 
the  King  .and  Queen  and  many  ladies  and 
demoiselles  w’ere  ready  in  chambei’s  richly 
adorned  to  see  the  juistes.”  Rut  the 
Tower  was  spectJitor  of  a  very  different 
scene,  in  which  the  Fame  king  was  a  per¬ 
former.  The  sjime  streets  that  were  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  glories  of  his  Smithfield 
shows,  were  witnesses  .also  of  his  fall, 
lie  w.as  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
by  his  successful  rival,  Henry  of  Holing- 
broke,  and  there  made  resignation  of  his 
crown.  Here  is  Shakspeare’s  description 
of  his  miserable  ride  in  the  train  of  his 
triumphant  conqueror : 

“  As,  in  a  theater,  the  eyes  of  men. 

After  a  well-grace<l  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men’s 
eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard:  no  man  cried,  Go<l 
save  him ; 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  wa.s  thrown  upon  his  sacreil  head  ; 
Which,  with  such  gentle  sorrow,  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  combating  witli  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 

That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose 
steeled 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 
melted, 

And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him.” 

It  was  perhaps  right  that  the  Tow'cr, 
which  was  first  converted  by  this  king 
into  the  place  of  execution  of  state  offend¬ 
ers,  should  have  been  the  scone  of  his  own 
unhappiness  and  degradation.  From  that 
time,  for  several  hundred  years,  the  ax 
W'as  seldom  still  —  the  favorites  of  one 
year  bec.amo  the  victims  of  the  next. 
Tower  Hill  streamed  with  blood  —  the 
Tower  dungeons  echoed  w’ith  groans. 
Tyranny,  ambition,  cruelty,  ignorance, 
and  superstition,  all  by  turns  openetl 
those  dismal  portals,  which  w’ere  only 
once  again  to  turn  on  their  hinges,  when 
the  murderer  slipped  in  to  do  his  dreadful 
work  in  secret,  or  the  prisoner  was  openly 
conducted  to  death  upon  the  scaflbld.  No¬ 
bles,  warriors,  heroes,  statesmen,  judges 
and  scholars — even  the  beauty  of  women 
and  the  dignity  of  queens  —  could  not 
escape  the  dreadful  doom ;  and  very 
frightful  is  it  to  read,  in  the  records  of 
that  awful  prison-house,  the  names  of  p.a- 
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t  lots  and  martyrs  of  which  our  country 
is  now  so  proud  ;  and  still  more  dreadful 
to  reflect,  that  those  great  and  illustrious 
names  which  still  survive  are  but  the 
scattered  mountain-tops,  as  it  wore,  on 
which  the  light  of  history  has  rested. 
But  what  are  wo  to  think  of  the  valleys 
where  the  sunshine  has  never  shone — the 
unnumbered,  unnamed,  unregarded  pri¬ 
soners  who  pined  in  those  gloomy  vaults, 
and  counted  the  hours  in  vain,  shut  out 
forever  from  the  upper  world,  condemned 
without  trial,  and  executed  without  just¬ 
ice  !  We  can  talk  now  witli  8(»me  pa¬ 
tience  of  these  things,  because  they  have 
ceased  to  be  enacted  for  so  long — beeatise 
the  light  of  the  lieformation  and  the  law 
of  the  constitution  have  made  their  way 
into  that  nnh.allowed  building  as  into  our 
private  houses,  and  modern  civilization 
has  converted  it  into  an  arsenal  for  arms, 
and  a  pleasant  quarter  for  a  few  soldiers 
— a  sight  for  the  Cockneys  on  their  holi¬ 
days,  and  a  comfortable  command  for  a 
time-honored  General. 

But  in  1417  the  state  of  feeling  was 
very  dilferent,  and  any  expression  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  human  suflering  would  not 
have  been  understood.  The  Tower  stood 
black  ami  solid  as  the  representative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  Even  the  best  and 
noblest  were  as  deeply  stained  as  the  base 
and  cruel  with  the  curse  of  unforgiveness 
and  the  heart  of  stone.  Harry  the  Fifth, 
whom  we  still  call  the  most  heroic  of  our 
kings,  seems  not  to  have  been  capable  of 
any  feeling  of  generosity  or  pity.  Ilis 
enemies,  the  princes  of  Fninoe,  taken  in 
open  battle,  defending  their  country  from 
his  ambition,  were  here  imprisoneil  for 
dreary  years,  till  a  ransom  was  exacted 
that  left  them  impoverished  for  life.  Here 
languished  warriors  and  chiefs  as  brave  as 
himself;  ami  here  for  several  years  was 
confined  the  young  and  gallant  James  1. 
of  Scotland,  who  had  been  seize<l  by  the 
piratical  vessels  of  Henry  IV.,  when  there 
was  no  war  between  the  kingdoms,  and 
when  there  was,  therefore,  no  pretense 
for  an  attack.  These  were  the  ideas  of 
justice  and  honor  that  were  paramount  in 
the  feudal  times;  the  same  justice  and 
honor  would  infallibly  conduct  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  them,  at  the  present  day,  first 
to  their  county  jail,  secondly  to  Norfolk 
Island.  James,  the  young  king,  grew' 
used  to  his  imprisonment,  cultivated  let¬ 
ters  and  music,  and  finally,  ns  idleness 
often  leads  to  foolish  actions,  he  fell  in 


love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  whom 
he  saw  from  the  turret-window  of  his 
tower  at  Windsor.  He  by  some  means 
got  a  messenger  persuaded  to  carry  her 
his  verses.  They  were  filled  with  prsiises 
of  her  loveliness ;  and  as  she  understood 
ho  was  very  handsome,  and  a  king,  she 
thought  the  verses  particularly  fine  ;  and 
as  she  was  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
and  had  interest  with  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  end  of  the  story  is  happier  than 
most  stories  of  love  at  first  sight,  for, 
after  the  death  of  the  iron-hearted  Henry, 
James  was  released  from  his  prison,  and 
married  the  Lady  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  custo<ly  only  of 
kidnapped  kings,  or  captive  princes,  th.at 
the  Tow'er  was  used  by  the  possessors  of 
arbitrary  jww’er.  Religion  in  those  un¬ 
cultivated  ages  is  sure  to  have  its  victims 
as  well  as  Tyranny.  The  first  martyr  of 
freedom  of  inquiry  was  the  brave  and 
virtuous  Lord  Cobham.  To  strike  terror 
into  lesser  offenders,  it  seemed  goo<l  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  armed  with 
full  powers  from  Rome,  to  let  the  weight 
of  their  anger  fall  upon  the  coronet  of  a 
noble.  If  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  did 
not  set  a  Reformer  above  their  power, 
what  chance  had  humbler  men  to  resist 
their  lightest  claim  ?  It  w’as  proved  against 
the  noble  offender  that  ho  had  maintaine<l 
that  “  whoso  it  be  that  doth  the  worship 
to  dead  images,  which  is  due  to  God,  or 
putteth  such  trust  or  hope  in  the  help  of 
them  as  he  should  do  to  God,  or  hath  af¬ 
fection  in  one  more  than  in  another,  doth 
in  that  the  groat  sin  of  masometry,”  (or 
idolatry.)  He  had  also  maintained,  that 
“  ho  th.at  know'eth  the  holy  command¬ 
ments  of  God,  and  koepeth  them  to  the 
end,  shall  bo  saved,  though  he  never  in 
his  life  go  on  pilgrimage,  as  men  use  now', 
to  Canterbury  or  to  Rome,  or  to  any 
other  place.”  Ho  had  denied  that  every 
man  living  here  bodily  on  earth  ought 
to  confess  to  a  priest  ordained  by  the 
Church ;  and  worst  of  all,  he  denied  that 
as  Christ  ordained  St.  Peter  to  be  his 
vicar  here  on  earth,  the  same  power 
which  he  granted  to  that  apostle  was 
vested  in  his  successors  the  popes,  whom 
all  Christians  are  bound  to  obey  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  For 
these  most  dreadful  and  heretical  opinions. 
Lord  Cobham  was  condemned  to  die; 
and  to  mark  the  atrocity  of  his  sin,  ho 
was  executed  in  a  manner  the  mo.st  pain- 
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ful  and  degrading  that  malignity  and 
cruelty  could  invent.  He  was  drawn 
from  the  Tower  to  St.  Giles’s  Field,  where 
he  was  8us(>ended  by  the  middle  from  a 
chain  ;  a  fire  was  kindled  under  him,  and 
he  was  thus  bunit  to  death.  The  dust  of 
such  martyrs  is  indeed  the  seed  of  a  true 
church ;  and  from  this  glorious  execution 
we  are  never  without  voices  vising  in  all 
parts  of  England  —  and  of  the  world — 
against  the  crimes  and  iniquities  of  the 
old,  and,  as  we  had  hoped,  exploded  su¬ 
perstition.  Lollards,  as  they  were  then 
called — that  is,  rebels  against  the  pope’s 
authority  and  believers  in  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture — were  imprisoned  by  hun¬ 
dreds  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower ;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  helplessness  of 
those  sufferers,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
treatment  they  experienced  for  such  a 
crime,  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to  turn  to  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  same  prison,  which 
we  find  tenanted  by  mere  rebels  against 
the  Crown,  or  foreign  enemies,  wdio  would 
have  done  the  same  to  their  conquerors  if 
the  issue  of  the  battle  had  been  difl'erent. 
Throughout  the  troubles  and  civil  wars 
of  the  "fifteenth  century  we  find  an  endless 
succession  of  captives  consigned  t6  these 
impenetrable  walls.  Twice  Henry  VI. 
W’as  immured  within  them — kindly  treat- 
etl,  they  say,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble-  j 
ness  and  meekness  of  his  character — and  j 
finally  found  dead,  whether  by  violence 
or  not  is  not  certainly  known,  in  the 
chamber  he  had  occupied  so  long. 

“  Ye  Towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
By  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed  ; 

Revere  his  Consort's  faith,  his  Father’s  name. 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper’s  holy  head.” 

The  person  accused  of  this  “meek 
usurper’s  murder,”  if  such  did  really  take 
place,  was  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  af¬ 
terwards  Richard  III.  Enough  of  crimes 
he  has  to  answer  for,  without  this  un¬ 
proved  accusation  being  cast  ujK)!!  his 
memory.  By  treachery  and  violence  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  brother, 
the  handsome  and  prodigal  Edward,  and 
soon  the  Tower  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  new  tyranny  which  had  established 
itself  by  so  much  blood.  The  powerful 
and  dangerous  were,  of  course,  the  first 
victims ;  but  there  is  an  episode  connected 
with  the  hard-heartedness  of  this  usurper, 
wliich  lets  us  get  a  view'  of  liumbler  peo¬ 
ple,  and  shows  to  what  meannesses  the 
rancor  of  a  base  nature  like  Richard’s  can 


descend.  The  following  account  has  all 
the  freshness  of  reality,  and  brings  the 
scene  completely  before  our  eyes. 

In  a  Council  held  after  the  death  of 
Edward,  when  Richard  assumed  to  be 
Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  he  asked  Lord 
Hastings  “  what  they  deserved  that  con>- 
passed  his  destruction,  who  was  so  near 
of  blood  to  the  King,  and  Protector  of 
his  royal  j>erson.  ‘  Surely,  my  Lord,’  re¬ 
plied  Lord  IListings,  ‘  they  were  worthy 
to  be  punished  as  traitors  whosoever  they 
be.’  ‘  Then,’  quoth  the  Protector,  ‘  that 
is  yonder  sorceress,  my  brother’s  wife,  and 
other  with  her,’  meaning  the  Queen. 
‘  Ye  shall  sec  in  wh.at  wise  that  sorceress, 
and  that  other  w’itch  of  her  counsrd  — 
Shore’s  wife  —  W’ith  their  affinity,  have  by 
their  witchcraft  wasted  my  body ;’  and 
herewith  turned  up  his  doublet-sleeve  to 
the  elbow  of  his  left  arm,  where  ho  showed 
a  wcarish,  withered  arm  and  small,  as  it 
was  never  other,  (that  is,  as  it  always 
was,)  and  thereupon  every  man’s  mind 
misgave  them,  well  perceiving  that  this 
matter  w’as  but  quarrel,  for  they  wist  that 
the  Queen  was  too  wise  to  go  about  such 
folly.  But  Lord  ILustings  answered  : 
‘Certainly,  my  Lord,  if  they  have  so 
heinously  done,  they  be  worthy  of  hein¬ 
ous  punishment.’  ‘  Wh.at !  ’  cried  the 
Protector,  ‘  thou  servest  me,  I  ween, 
with  ifs  and  ands.  I  tell  thee  they  have 
done  so,  and  that  I  will  make  good  on 
thy  body,  traitor.’  And  thereupon,  strik¬ 
ing  his  hand  upon  the  table,  a  cry  of  tre.a- 
son  was  raised  in  the  adjoining  chamber, 
and  Gloster,  hastily  rising,  and  going  to 
the  door,  a  body  of  armed  men  rushed 
in.  A  violent  scuflle  ensued ;  one  of  them 
with  a  pole-ax  gave  Lord  Stanley  a  seri¬ 
ous  wound  on  the  he.ad.  Hastings  was 
seized.  ‘I  arrest  thee,  traitor,’  said  the 
Duke  of  Gloster.  ‘  Me,  my  Lord  ?  ’ 
‘  Yea,  thee,’  replied  the  Duke ;  ‘  and  I 
would  have  thee  shrive,  for,  by  St.  Paul, 
I  will  not  dine  till  I  have  seen  thy  head 
off.’  And  so  was  the  Lord  Hastings 
brought  forth  into  the  Green  beside  the 
Chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  there,  with¬ 
out  time  for  confession  or  repentance,  his 
bead  W'as  stricken  off  upon  a  log  of  tim¬ 
ber.” 

Here  are  queens  and  dukes  and  lords, 
but  among  them  all,  the  noticeable  name  is 
that  of  Shore’s  wife.  This  w’as  the  famous 
Jane  Shore,  w'ho  had  been  the  favorite  of 
the  late  King,  and  had  used  the  power 
her  influence  gave  her  in  so  kind  and  judi- 
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cious  a  manner,  that  people  were  inclined 
to  forgive  her  for  the  means  by  which  she 
had  obtained  it.  “  Proper  she  was  and 
fair,”  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  historian 
of  those  troubled  times  ;  “  nothing  in  her 
body  you  would  have  changed,  unless  you 
would  have  wished  her  somewhat  higher. 
Yet  delighted  not  men  so  much  in  her 
beauty  as  in  ber  pleasant  behavior ;  for  a 
proper  wit  she  had  ;  and  could  both  read 
well  and  write  ;  merry  in  company  ;  ready 
and  quick  in  answer;  neither  mute  nor 
full  of  babble ;  sometimes  taunting  with¬ 
out  displeasure,  and  not  without  disport. 
When  the  King  took  disple.asure,  she 
would  mitigate  and  appease  his  mind  ; 
where  men  were  out  of  favor,  she  w'ould 
bring  them  to  his  Grace ;  for  many  that 
hiid  highly  offended  she  obtained  pardon  ; 
of  great  forfeitures  she  got  remission ; 
and,  finally,  in  many  weighty  suits,  she 
stood  men  in  great  stead,  either  for  none, 
or  very  small  rewards,  and  those  rather  | 
gay  than  rich ;  either  for  that  she  w.as  I 
content  with  the  deed’s  self  well  done,  or  j 
because  she  delighted  to  be  sued  unto,  i 
and  to  show  w'liat  she  was  able  to  do  with  | 
the  King.”  ; 

lint  to  the  Tower  this-  unfortunate ' 
favorite  w’as  sent  —  obloquy  was  heaped  j 
upon  her  name,  and  accusations  of  crimes,  | 
such  as  witchcraft,  brought  ag.ainst  her  in  , 
addition  to  the  sins  of  which  she  was  , 
really  guilty.  And  the  servile  clergy  | 
were  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  gain- ! 
ing  favor  with  the  tyrant,  by  degrading 
as  much  as  possible  the  now  powerless  ' 
w’oman,  w’hose  good  qualities  and  gene-  j 
rosity  he  naturally  abhorred.  She  was ; 
sentenced  to  do  penance  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  She  w'as  taken  in  procession, 
barefooted  and  enveloped  in  a  white  sheet, 
through  the  streets,  to  St.  Paul’s  Cross, 
where  she  made  open  confession  of  her 
only  great  crime.  She  bore  her  disgrace 
with  much  becoming  fortitude;  and  the 
gracefulness  of  her  manner,  with  the  deep 
sense  of  shame  manifested  in  her  down¬ 
cast  looks,  gained  her  the  pity  of  every  j 
feeling  heart.  | 

“  Submissive,  sad,  and  lowly  was  her  look  ; 

A  burning  taper  in  her  had  she  bore, 

And  on  her  shoulders  carelessly  confused, 

In  loose  neglect  her  lovely  tresses  hung. 

Her  streaming  eyes  bent  ever  on  the  earth, 
Except  when  in  some  sudden  pang  of  .sorrow, 
To  heaven  she  seemed  in  fervent  zeal  to  raise 
them. 

And  beg  that  mercy  man  denied  her  here.” 


It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  another 
of  her  punishments  —  and  the  one  proba¬ 
bly  that  was  the  most  agreeable  to  her 
oppressors  —  was  the  forfeiture  of  all  her 
goods.  When  they  had  got  all  her  monoy 
she  was  no  longer  worth  keeping  in  the 
Tower,  and  they  turned  her  out  into  the 
world,  where  she  had  now  neither  wealth 
nor  friends.  This  account  of  the  outcast 
Jane  Shore, 

“  Who  died  deserted  at  her  utmost  need, 

By  those  her  former  bounty  fed,” 

may  serve  as  a  companion-picture  to  the 
sufterings  of  kings  and  jirinces,  and  show 
that  when  despotism  is  once  established 
in  a  land,  it  strikes  at  all  alike ;  and  des¬ 
potism,  in  its  heaviest  form,  was  close  at 
hand. 

When  Henry  VII.  —  after  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Uichard 
III. — had  fully  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  there  were  no  alternations  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  defeat  to  call  the  apartments  of 
the  fortress  into  use ;  and  yet  an  increas¬ 
ing  tide  set  onward  towards  those  gloomy 
vaults,  and  carried  with  it  indifferently 
Yorkist  and  Lancastrian,  the  nobles  that 
had  assisted  him  in  his  di.stress,  or  those 
w'ho  resisted  him  in  his  strength.  One 
grim  dark  figure,  moving  noiselessly,  but 
watchful  every  where,  pointed  with  his 
fingers,  or  nodded  with  his  head,  and  the 
baron  w.as  seized  in  his  hall,  the  citizen  in 
his  p.arlor,  the  lady  in  her  oratory ;  the 
dismal  key  was  turned,  .and  the  only  pros¬ 
pect  w'.xs  a  scaffold  on  Tower  Ilill.  There 
is  something  awful  in  the  solemn  obedi¬ 
ence  paid  to  that  silent,  blood-thirsty  tv- 
rant  by  the  greatest  and  the  least, 
man  knew  w’ho  s.at  at  me.at  with  him.  It 
might  be  a  spy  of  the  court,  though  per¬ 
haps  a  kinsm.an  of  his  own.  A  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  in¬ 
famous  informei's,  took  away  the  sqiiire’s 
estate,  the  nobleman’s  castle,  and  the 
he.ads  of  both.  Who  could  offer  any  re- 
sistence  ?  The  gentry  had  been  destroyed, 
or  nearly  so,  by  fifty  years  of  civil  w'ar ; 
the  citizen  had  not  yet  risen  into  consider¬ 
ation  by  commerce ;  there  was  no  public 
opinion  to  unite  and  guide  great  masses 
of  men ;  and  there  sat  at  Windsor  or 
Westminster,  a  deep,  sagacious,  imper¬ 
turbable  st.atesman,  with  crown  on  head 
and  sword  in  h.and,  wielding  all  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  St.ate ;  no  law  to  check 
him,  no  pow’or  to  oppose  him,  no  generosi¬ 
ty  within  to  soften  liim,  and  the  gates  of 
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the  Tower  ready  to  open  on  their  noise¬ 
less  hinges  the  moment  he  "ave  the  sign. 
For  long  succes-sions,  from  father  to  son, 
no  bearer  of  a  h)fiy  title  had  die<l  in  his 
bed.  Many  died  in  battle,  many  by  the 
ax  ;  and  .as  spaniels  like  their  master  the 
better  the  more  he  applies  the  whip,  it 
actually  seemed  to  dee|>cn  men's  rever¬ 
ence  f<*r  the  King,  ih.at  his  mere  word 
had  sent  their  ancestors  to  the  block, 
where  it  would  also  probably  send  them¬ 
selves.  The  system  that  Henry  VII. 
began  was,  of  course,  continued  by  Henry 
\riil. ;  and  the  thing  th.at  seems  to  have 
.astonished  Charles  I.  and  .Tames  II.  the 
most,  in  the  resistance  which  at  length 
the  reviving  national  spirit  enabled  Eng¬ 
lishmen  to  make,  was  the  positive  disin¬ 
clination  that  people  showed  to  being 
sent  to  prison.  “  Where  will  this  end  ?” 
s.aid  Charles  I.,  when  all  London  rose  up 
in  indignation  at  his  sending  some  Oppo¬ 
sition  Members  of  Parliament  into  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  '^ower.  “  If  I  c.an’t  im¬ 
prison  my  subjects,  I  am  no  longer  a 
king !”  “  What  a  fuss  about  a  trifle !” 

s.aid  James  II.,  when  the  now  awakened 
people  expressed  their  indignation  at  his 
sending  the  Seven  Bishops  into  confine¬ 
ment  for  petitioning  him  to  govern  ac¬ 
cording  to  right ;  “  but  I  will  show  them  a 
greater  stretch  of  prerogative  than  this !” 

The  power  of  imprisonment  h.ad  in  fact 
existed  so  long,  and  the  Tower  stood  so 
invitingly  open,  that  it  must  have  come 
upon  kings  and  people  by  surprise  when 
they  found  that  the  keys  of  that  dre.adful 
fortress  were  now  intrusted  to  a  power 
more  potent  th.an  kings  or  }>eople,  called 
the  Law ;  that  the  sword  of  governance 
would  never  ag.ain  be  placed  in  one  hand 
of  our  rulers  without  the  scales  of  justice 
in  the  other.  But  in  Henry  VIII.’s  time 
such  ide.as  had  not  yet  got  out  of  Latin 
and  Greek  books  .and  been  translated  into 
the  vulgtir  tongue,  and  so  the  Tower  car¬ 
ried  on  a  thriving  tr.ade  in  suffering  and 
death.  Among  the  first  who  t.asted  the 
bitterness  of  the  cup  they  had  so  often 
prepared  for  others,  were  Empson  and 
Dudley,  the  degraded  ministers  of  the 
late  King,  .“  who  being  lawyers  in  sci¬ 
ence,”  as  their  historian  stiys,  “  .and  Privy 
Councilors  in  authority,  had  turned  law 
and  justice  into  wormwood  and  napine.” 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  strange  in  those 
years  than  the  regularity  with  which  pun¬ 
ishment  overtakes  the  wrong-doer ;  no 
sooner,  in  reading  the  list  of  prisoners  in 


the  Tower,  do  we  see  the  name  of  some 
innocent  man  condemned  b^  the  cruelty 
of  his  .adversjiry,  for  some  imagin.ary  ol- 
fense,  than,  on  turning  over  the  page,  we 
encounter  the  name  of  the  adversary  him¬ 
self.  We  read  of  Bainham  and  Frith  tor- 
I  mented  and  racked  by  the  *i*.al  o  .‘he 
I  lioman  Catholic  Chancellor,  Sir  Ttr  is 
More ;  and  before  we  have  time  to  p  ^ 
the  poor  sufferers,  we  read  of  the  impri- 
i  sonment  and  death  of  the  same  Sir 
'  Thomas  More,  who  had  fallen  out  of 
*  favor  with  the  brutal  and  capricious  King. 

I  None  of  the  murders  committed  at  the 
I  dictation  of  Henry  cast  such  a  stain  upon 
his  name  as  the  sacrifice  of  this  the  great¬ 
est  lawyer,  the  brightest  scliolar,  and  the 
most  polished  wit  of  his  time.  There  was 
j  a  jicrfect  agreement  between  the  tyrant 
.and  hisChancelloraslong.as  the  Reformers 
were  to  be  repressed.  Heniy’s  qu.arrel 
with  Rome  was  not  about  the  extent  of 
the  Papal  ])Ower,  but  almut  who  was  to 
wield  it.  “  Let  heretics  be  burnt,”  he 
s.aid — “  let  those  who  deny  the  efficacy  of 
absolution,  .and  the  power  of  saints,  bo 
tortured,  as  much  as  vou  like.  Let  all 
who  dissent  from  the  Church  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigor ;  only,  let  every 
body  confess  that  of  that  Church  I  am 
supreme  and  only  governor.”  In  all  his 
other  sentiments  and  beliefs.  Sir  Thomas 
More  most  fervently  joined  ;  but,  on  the 
Last  claim  of  the  King,  the  partnership 
was  dissolved.  The  Pope  ha<l  so  long 
been  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the 
Church  ;  the  laws  which  Sir  Thomas  had 
studied  had  so  firmly  established  this 
principle,  that  he  was  now  too  old  to  give 
up  au  opinion  he  had  been  brought  up  in ; 
and,  accordingly,  .as  he  had  persecuted 
heretics  for  differences  as  unimportant  as 
this,  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to 
undergo  the  8.ame  fate  he  h.ad  inflicted  on 
them.  The  royal  supremacy  here  claimed 
by  Henry  w.as  not  .any  power  that  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
but  meant  that  the  clergy  should  be  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  King,  and  not  of  the  Po|xs. 
On  this  point  Sir  Thom.as  More  was  firm. 
He  was  tried,  not  for  heresy,  as  his  vic¬ 
tims  had  been  for  denying  the  tran.sub- 
stantiation  of  bread  into  flesh,  but  for 
treason  in  denying  an  authority  which 
Parliament  had  expressly  acknowledged 
as  inherent  in  the  King.  He  was  con¬ 
victed  of  resistance  to  an  Act  of  Parli.v 
raent ;  .and  early  on  the  moniing  of  the 
sixth  of  July,  1535,  it  was  annonncod  to 
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him  that  he  was  to  die  before  nine  o’clock. 
Ilis  good  humor  and  liveliness  never  left 
him.  IndcLsl,  there  is  something  not  al¬ 
together  satisfictory  in  the  frivolous  mirth 
with  which  his  last  scene  was  accompa¬ 
nied.  We  should  have  been  better  pleas¬ 
ed  if  the  closing  hour  had  brought  more 
melancholy  thoughts.  On  the  contrary 
he  seemed  to  grow  funnier  the  nearer  the 
ax  approached.  When  he  was  convoyed 
to  the  Tower,  the  turnkey  who  had  the 
strange;  privilege  of  pillaging  his  pri.soner, 
asked  him  for  his  ii|)permoHt  garment  as  a 
perquisite  of  his  office.  Sir  Thomas  mer¬ 
rily  presented  him  with  his  aip,  and  told 
him  that  was  his  upfiermost  g:irment,  and 
he  heartily  wished  it  was  of  more  worth. 
As  he  w.as  being  led  out  of  the  Tower  to 
his  execution,  a  woman  repro.ached  him 
for  detaining  some  deeds,  when  ho  was  in 
office.  “  Good  woman,”  said  he,  “  have 
patience  a  little,  for  the  King  is  so  gener¬ 
ous  unto  me,  that  within  this  half-hour,  he 
will  discharge  me  of  ail  my  business,  and 
help  thee  himself”  As  he  ascended  the 
scaffold,  he  askeil  one  of  the  officers  to 
help  him  up,  .adding :  “And  when  I  come 
down  again,  let  me  shift  for  myself.” 
And  this  scoffing  manner  accompanied 
him  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  After 
he  had  prayed,  and  had  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  the  executioner  begged 
his  forgivene.ss.  “  I  forgive  thee,”  said 
he,  “  but  prithee,  let  me  put  my  beard 
aside,  for  tluit  hath  never  committed  trea¬ 
son  ” —  .adding:  “Pluck  up  thy  spirit, 
man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office  ; 
my  neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed  there¬ 
fore,  that  thou  strike  not  wrong  for  the 
saving  of  thine  honesty.”  The  wit  of 
these  speeches  scarcely  seems  bright 
enough  to  carry  off  the  gloominess  of  the 
period  he  clio.se  for  their  utterance ;  but 
they  show,  |»erhaps,  that  his  conscience 
was  at  rest,  and  that  he  was  s.atisfied  with 
tlie  cause  for  whicli  he  died. 

After  a  victim  so  noble  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  so  slender  a  cause,  people  were 
on  the  watch  for  the  ne.\t  stretch  of  the 
King’s  hand,  and  shuddered  as  the  mon¬ 
ster  roused  himself  for  a  new  display  of 
his  power.  In  his  own  house — in  his  own 
bed-chamber — the  blow  fell ;  and  the  fate 
of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  the  hap¬ 
less  Anne  Boleyn,  was  sealed.  Till  the 
.age  of  seven,  or  as  others  8.ay,  of  thirteen, 
she  was  brought  up  by  her  father’s  fireside 
in  the  county  of  Kent  —  a  lively,  playful, 
pretty  child. 


“  Petulsnt  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she  laughed, 

A  rosebud  set  in  little  willful  thorns. 

And  sweet  as  £ngli.sh  air  could  make  her, 
she.” 

It  was  an  old  English  family  this  of  the 
Boleyns,  descentled  origiii.ally  from  a  lord 
mayor  of  London,  but  by  many  ambitious 
marriages  now'  allied  with  the  chief  nobi¬ 
lity  ;  ami  its  present  representative.  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne,  mar¬ 
ried  Eliz:ibeth,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  While  yet  extremely  young 
Anne  was  appointed  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Princess  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII, 
when  she  went  over  to  Paris  and  married 
the  French  king.  At  this  court,  the  gay¬ 
est  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  of  all  the 
courts  in  Christendom,  Anne  played  the 
|)art  that  loveliness,  youth,  and  vanity  are 
generally  desirous  of  performing.  She 
attracted  great  observation  by  her  beauty 
— won  itiany  hearts  by  her  engaging  man¬ 
ners,  .and  delighted  all  listeners  with  her 
cleverness  and  wit.  Enemies  she  had 
who  spre.ad  rumors  .against  her  character, 
but  with  no  convincing  proof ;  and  on  her 
return  to  England,  she  was  advanced  to 
the  |X)st  of  lady  of  honor  to  the  formal 
and  religious  Queen  Catherine,  who  ivould 
certainly  not  have  admitted  into  her  serv¬ 
ice  and  companionship  a  person  against 
whom  these  accusations  were  well  found¬ 
ed.  The  afipearance  of  a  young  and  lively 
girl,  so  beautiful  and  so  amusing,  in  the 
hitherto  dull  apartments  of  the  Spanish 
zealot,  miust  have  been  like  sunshine  in  a 
shady  place ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  ill-omened  eyes  of  Henry  fell  upon  the 
new  attendant  of  his  wife.  The  enemies 
of  Anno  Boleyn  —  who  are  also  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Reformation — try  to  persuade 
ns,  that  in  order  to  gain  her  object  and 
ascend  the  throne  as  Henry’s  wife,  she 
laid  down  the  following  plan.  First,  to 
get  the  King  to  fall  in  love  w’ith  her,  which 
might  not  be  difficult.  Secondly,  to  hold 
him  at  a  distance  and  keep  him  constant 
by  virtue  .alone.  Thirdly,  to  upset  the 
religion  of  England,  overthrow'  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pope,  and  introduce  a  new 
ecclesiastical  system,  from  the  archbishops 
in  Lambeth  and  York  down  to  the  curates 
in  country  parishes,  and  even  clerks  and 
bell-ringers.  Fourthly,  to  get  the  Queen 
divorced.  And,  fin.ally,  to  procure  the 
execution  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  change 
in  the  whole  policy  of  Europe,  and  war 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Why 
don’t  we  see  the  causes  that  jiroduced 
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her  advancement  ?  She  was  young  at  a  blow.  Without  even  a  coffin,  her 
enough  not  to  take  a  very  desponding,  body  lay  stiff  and  cold  on  the  blood- 
or  jMirbaps  a  very  sensible  view  of  life;  stained  (ireen  in  the  Tower;  and  as  her 
and  ambitious  enough  to  allow  the  splen-  head  fell  to  the  ground,  a  gun  was  fired 
dor  of  a  throne  to  blind  her  eyes  to  the  from  the  walls.  With  anxious  ear  the 
bad  qualities  of  the  King  who  filled  it.  King  had  been  watching  for  the  signal  on 
But  even  with  regard  to  his  bad  qualities,  an  elevation  in  the  Park  at  Richmond, 
in  the  year  1527,  we  must  talk  with  many  When  the  sound  reached  him,  he  knew  . 
grains  of  allow.ance.  He  had  not  yet  had  that  all  was  over;  but  no  compunction 
an  opportunity  of  showing  manv  of  them  seized  his  heart.  lie  carried  the  triumph- 
to  any  observable  extent.  If  ^fero  had  ant  nows  to  the  object  of  his  p.assion,  and  ^ 
died  at  twenty-two,  he  would  have  had  on  the  following  day  was  married  to  Jane 
the  reputation  of  the  best  of  men  ;  at  Seymour. 

thirty-seven  Henry  w.as  known  as  a  man  A  more  melancholy  record  than  this  is 
of  bluff  manners,  high  notions  of  his  own  not  in  the  annals  of  crime  and  baseness, 
abilities,  and  having  what  is  commonly  The  person  who  presided  at  the  court 
called  a  will  of  his  own  ;  but  nobody  gave  which  condemned  her  was  her  uncle — the 
him  credit  at  that  time  for  being  little  victim  with  whom  she  was  falsely  accused 
more  than  a  sort  of  amateur  executioner  of  guilt  w.as  her  brother — the  villain  who 
with  a  crown  on.  gave  the  word  for  her  murder,  and  actti- 

All  difficultie.s,  though  .apparently  in-  ally  funiished  the  orders  for  the  scaff’old 
superable,  were  at  last  overcome,  and  .and  block,  w.as  her  husband !  The  last 
Anne  became  Queen  of  England,  and  subject  of  her  thoughts  was  her  helpless 
mother  of  Elizabeth,  and  might  h.ave  ex-  child.  Her  remains  were  hurried  into  a 
pected  a  long  life  of  happiness  and  popu-  common  chest,  and  buried  in  the  chapel 
l.arity.  But  it  was  now  1537,  .and  the  of  the  Tower. 

hinges  of  the  Tower  began  to  grate.  After  this  display  of  the  King’s  dis- 
Among  her  maids  of  honor  was  a  young  position,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
and  high-born  damsel  of  the  name  of  .lane  rank  or  services  were  a  security  .ag.ainst 
Seymour,  with  the  two  great  requisities  impi-isonment  and  death.  Queen  .lane 
in  Henry’s  eyes  of  novelty  and  youth,  escaped  the  family  fate  by  dying  in  child- 
How  was  Anne  to  be  got  rid  of?  lie  .ac-  bed.  Anne  of  Cleves  .avoided  it  also  by 
cused  her  of  unguarded  words  —  of  im-  consenting  to  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
proper  conduct  —  of  a  previous  contract  riage ;  but  the  tide  flowed  on  its  usii.al 
of  marri.age  with  a  young  Lord  Percy —  channel,  when  he  gave  his  hand  to  a 
.and  on  one  or  other  of  those  accusations  daughter  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  the 
he  was  determined  to  destroy  the  Queen  Lady  Catherine  Howard.  Scarcely  had 
— the  mother  of  his  child.  The  servile  he  time  to  get  tired  of  her,  when  rumors 
cotirts  found  her  guilty  on  every  plea,  reached  his  ear  th.at  her  character  was 
She  was  condemned  to  the  Tower,  to  be  very  bad — that  she  was  worse,  a  thousand 
burnt  or  beheaded  according  to  the  good  times,  th.an  he  had  endeavored  to  make 
pleasure  of  the  King.  It  was  very  great  Anne  Boleyn  appe.ar — a  monster  of  j)rofli- 
pleasure,  indeed,  to  that  affectionate  hus-  gaev  and  vice ;  and,  in  short,  as  sensual, 
band,  to  order  her  only  to  h.ave  her  head  wicked,  and  degraded  as  himself.  The 
cut  off.  On  the  nineteenth  of  May  she  Tower  gates  opened  once  more  for  a 
was  brought  out  on  a  scaffold  erected  on  Queen.  No  sympathy  this  time  w.as  felt 
the  green  within  the  Tower.  “  She  ap-  for  the  sufterer,  for  her  guilt  was  manifest, 
proached,”  the  historian  8.ays,  “  with  a  and  could  not  be  denied.  Some  few,  who 
firm  and  graceful  step  ;  her  beauty  shone  c.ared  for  the  justice  of  the  case,  thought 
in  all  its  wonted  brightness,  and  every  it  hard  that  a  woman  should  be  put  to 
one  seemed  disarmed  by  the  sweet  be-  death  by  her  husband  for  actions  com- 
nignity  that  beamed  in  her  looks ;  even  mitted  before  she  w.as  married ;  but  with 
the  executioner  had  not  for  a  while  the  Henry  it  was  all  the  same.  He  even  con- 
heart  to  do  his  oflice.  Anne  alone  on  this  demned  the  relations  of  the  guilty  woman 
trying  moment  seemed  to  retain  her  self-  for  having  concealed  her  guilt,  and  a  blow 
jmssession ;”  and,  after  a  few  words,  in  of  the  headsm.an’s  ax  stained  once  more 
which  she  commended  her  soul  to  Christ,  the  soil  of  this  dreadful  prison-house  with 
she  laid  her  fair  head  upon  the  block,  and  royal  blood,  and  enabled  him  to  look  out 
the  small  and  graceful  neck  was  severed  for  another  wife. 


There  are  now,  fortunately,  but  a  few 

on  a  throne;  and  we  bo<?in  to  look  well 

Mill  have  a  holiday  when  a  eentlor  reiirn 
siiccceds.  Ibit  Henry  had  two  friends— 
the  most  faithful  in  the  kinjrdom  the 
'•ank  the  bricrhtcst  in  virtue— 
and  therefore  they  must  die.  These  were 
the  Duke  of  Xorfi.lk,  and  the  eU  of 
Niiirey  his  son.  We  will  follow  the  for 

catalopie  of  Henry’s  victims  with  the 
fathers  fate.  Ihe  Earl  of  Surrey  was 

he  most  accomplished  man  of  his^a-e- 

not  only  m  the  knnrhtly  arts  of  ridiniTin 

’  baUle"*’h”f' ‘f’  cornmandinir  in  a 

battle,  but  ho  is  bevoiid  all  doubt  the 
ri‘  PoW^d  author  lut.l  W*  "f„V  tu 
time.  All  his  studies  were  devoted  to  i 
^aceful  ends  He  translated  part  of 

tho'diar*^^  Ecclesiastes,  and  some  of 
the  I  salms  into  very  ele<?ant  verse  and 
hworisrinal  sonnets  are  still  quoted  fbr  1 

crimp  a'xi  sweetness.  His  c 

ciirne,  however,  was  so  heinous  in  the  <■ 
eyes  of  Henry,  that  it  would  have  out  1 
weijrhed  tilt!  merits  of  .all  the  muses  He  o 
had  quartered  the  arms  of  EdS  the  n 
Confessor-that  is,  had  had  his  slSl  or 

arir"‘and'7f*'  Confessor’s  u 

?rrr.ald’rrnlir""  *,  from  the  .al 

alwiva  1  J*^**^*'  his  ancestors  had  hi 

alMa}s  done  so,  the  Kiniy  considered  it  r 
ti  eason,  as  implying  a  claim  to  the  throne  p' 

Hi.  t?M?„  P““ P“'  "'“o  <l'»  Tower,  .un 

Ills  tathei  was  there  already.  Thev  were  fli 

not  .allowed  to  meet;  bul  .as  if  To  all  on 

IP  blood  of  Vi 

^  '^P''*^  "P'm  the  grass  of  ho 

'  the  illustrious  Siirrcv  left  tui 

he  poor  old  Duke  to  battle  with  iTen^  on 
mies  alone.  The  trial  of  the  Duke  came  Th 

1.  Thirty  years  before  this  he  ha<l  been  Xc 

the  great  soldier  of  England.  He  hT  ec 
ahvays  conquered,  by  land  or  by  so.Ltbr  bio 
the  services  wore  not  at  that  tiine  divided  hm 
-and  especially  had  served  under  h^  'o" 
father  at  the  groat  battle  of  Flodden  eiv 
I  ich  so  weakened  the  power  of  Scotlm  d  S 
that  she  could  never  more  cope  on  equal  In 
terms  with  her  more  powerful  sister.  ^  Lf  i 

.  id  caprices  of  the  King.  We  wish  we  !  day! 


the  tower  of  loxdo.v. 


3a'rd  lly  chanSl"'*  OutVl" 

the  r.ant  who  now  was  intpnf  i  •  '  * 

0-  struction.  Wil^ld 

Zf  "-tturarat  Hs  ye’aT^h^ 

of  begged  for  pardon  -  confes.sel  J„ib 
for-  where  no  guilt  existed,  in  hopes  of^soH 
the  13  ‘ P®  heart  of  his  destrover 

'U  sTnT 

sent  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for 

he  *he  following  mornin<r 

he  Wh.at  gloom  was  in  the  Duke’s  chamW 

z  T','?"-'".™'!  "ot  Vrwi,ar±; 

to  to  find  his  white  haii-s  dishonored^  his 

1  ^hsregarded,  his  son  murdered 

k1  the  hour  ap- 

J  fitT  b/”v  I'r"  ‘"•‘‘'■'T  him  to  tim 
f  h‘tal  block.  —  Hut  there  was  another 

IS  chamber  that  night  that  w.as  as  full  of 
6  Kloom  ihu  priuouor-u  du„g«^1„  ^ 
t-  Tower.  On  a  stately  bed  I.ay  a  sufferer 
e  P““h  tormented,  .as  we 

r  ^  ®“PP®^®’ "^*th  the  upbr.aidmgs  of  .an 
r-  uneasy  conscience.  Fretful  in-ifaKio  J 

■s  i.  wu,  .ho  KbsNoho  wi.’n'ow 

iiands  Jus  wife  admmistered  the  opiates 
t  recommended  to  soothe  his  pain  the 
•  page  at  the  door  counted  the  cries  of 
‘  anguish  without  a  sigh  of  corapaiion  • 

.  and  silently  the  physician  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  feeling  the  pulse  and 
could  give  no  prospect  of  ^.eSverv 
I  IJere  were  two  men,  the  Tyrant  and  tZ: 
Victim,  both  struggling  with  the  terriWe 
hour.  Gray  dawn  began  to  h^ht  un  thp 
turret-tops  of  the  Tower-  it  -ill  l  *  ? 
on  the  roof  of  .1,0 

Norfolk  frVf”’ i‘“  »“keof 

1^0  folk  fall  before  the  stroke  of  the  ex 

eciitioner;  but  before  that  time  a  surer 
blow  tell  upon  the  exhausted  Tyrant.  A 
lurried  noise  of  feet  sounded  .at  the  pri¬ 
soner  s  door— the  key  is  turned— a  vome 
gives  him  the  news  — the  Kinf^  is  dead 
and  the  Duke  was  saved.  It  shows  how 
completely  these  cruelties  were  the  work 
ot  the  mdividu.al  King,  that  his  decease 
law-  ^^'•o.^'ationTa 

intoVxecutionTnrin  pmce"TZqu1e[1h^ 
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It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the  gloomy 
history  through  the  persecuting  years  of 
Mary,  and  the  firm  administration  of 
Elizal^th.  Herself  a  visitor  to  its  dark¬ 
ened  portals  in  her  sister’s  days,  she 
might  have  been  less  ready  to  open  them 
for  the  reception  of  her  foes.  But  the 
Tower  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
SUate,  and  asserted  its  importance  under 
Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  and  Hanoverians; 
closing  its  grim  jaws  upon  the  victims  of 
the  hatred  of  James  and  Charles,  and 
then  in  1715  and  1745  enacting  the  same 
)art  towards  the  gallant  loyalists  who  ad- 
lered  to  their  descendant’s  cause.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  identify  this  an¬ 
cient  edifice  with  the  worst  and  most  in¬ 
defensible  incidents  in  our  history.  As 
time  w'ent  on,  however,  its  character  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  With  the  same  grim 
teatures  outside,  it  has  gradually  got  soft¬ 
ened  and  civilized  within — like  a  man  we 
sometimes  meet  who  has  a  very  harsh 
countenance  but  a  very  warm  heart.  It 
opened  it  doors — on  the  usual  payment — 
to  crowds  of  gaping  Cockneys  and  country 
visitors,  and  displayed  all  its  curiosities, 
its  racks,  now  rusty  and  out  of  use — its 
muskets,  which  looked  like  fo.s8il  remains 
of  some  extinct  species  of  small  cannon — 
its  suits  of  armor  and  trophies  of  all  kinds. 
Atremendous  fire  in  the  year  1837  reduced 
some  of  those  strange  but  useless  collec¬ 
tions  to  cinders ;  and  from  that  time  it 
has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  very 
peaceful  dwelling  indeed.  Its  moat  is 
filled  up  and  planted  with  choice  shrubs ; 
its  frowning  loopholes  are  covered  wdih 
climbing  wall-fruit ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  stones  and  bricks  are 
the  same  which  echoed  long  ago  to  such 
appalling  sounds,  or  were  such  words  of 
fear  to  whole  generations  of  men. 

Last  advancement  of  all,  it  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  n.aine  and  fortunes  of  the 
Great  Duke.  The  Duke  was  constable 
of  the  Tower.  There  is  surely  a  striking 
similarity  in  fate  and  ch.arncter  between 


that  great  warrior  and  the  fortress  which 
ho  commanded  so  long.  The  youth  of 
both  was  passed  amid  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars.  Stem,  cold,  and  unimpassioned, 
both  did  their  duty,  innintaiued  their 
posts,  and  were  bulwarks  of  the  state  and 
nation.  If  some  harshness  mingled  with 
the  earlier  characteritics  of  our  Duke,  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  manners  of  the 
time.  A  soldier  in  those  days  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  reached  perfection  when 
he  h.ad  exiKjlIed  the  softer  feelings  of  the 
heart.  But  a  change  came  over  Welling¬ 
ton,  as  it  has  done  over  his  gallant  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  and  their  successors  in 
the  defense  of  the  land.  With  every  ad¬ 
vancing  year  the  gre.at  heart  of  the  un¬ 
rivaled  Captain  softened  into  human 
sympathy  —  his  care  fell  with  more  ten¬ 
derness  on  tlie  comforts  and  advancement 
of  the  common  soldier.  The  noble  ju  in- 
ciple  of  justice,  which  h.ad  always  been 
the  regulator  of  his  conduct,  became 
mixed  and  mellowed  with  the  feelings  of 
charity  and  mercy,  and  ennobled  by  the 
sentiments  of  faith  and  hope ;  and  these 
between  them  make  up  the  perfect  man. 
The  gray  old  Tower,  venerablp  w'ith  age, 
and  stript  of  all  its  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  w'ar,  with  its  placid  walks  and 
fruit-covered  walls,  is  not  so  cheering  a 
sight,  nor  so  chanacteristic  of  the  happy 
change  from  the  gloomy  periods  of  our 
annals,  as  the  sight  of  the  time-honored 
Wellington — the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights 
— the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations,  and 
the  wiclder  of  the  irresistible  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  England  —  living  among  us,  a 
kind,  humane,  .affect ioinate,  jMjace-loving 
old  man ;  and  sinking  at  last  to  death 
.amid  the  regrets  of  a  whole  nation,  which 
loved  and  honored  him,  and  amid  the 
fears  of  more  secret  and  perhaps  more 
sincere  mourners,  who  looked  to  him  for 
succor  in  their  distress,  and  W'ere  relieved 
and  comforted  with  the  true  Bymp.athy  of 
a  Christian  man,  and  the  generosity  of  a 
hand  “  open  as  day  to  raeltuig  charity.” 
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The  massacres  that  have  lately  occurred 
in  Syria  have  virtually  reopened  the  Turk¬ 
ish  question  in  its  widest  scope.  Foreign 
diplomacy,  indeed,  has  at  present  recog¬ 
nized  no  more  than  what  it  chooses  to 
term  a  Syrian  question  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  que.stion  rel.ating  merely  to  the  Syrian 
rovinees  of  Turkey.  Hut  the  difference 
etweeu  the  diplom.atists  and  the  public 
is,  as  Talleyriind  would  have  said,  simply 
tliJit  the  w.atchc8  of  the  former  go  some- 
wh.at  slower  than  those  of  the  hatter.  It 
is  undeniable  that  similar  events  to  those 
which  have  just  taken  place  in  the  districts 
around  Mount  Lebanon  are  apparently  in 
preparation,  and  are  .actimlly  threatened, 
in  most  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
That  they  will  really  happen,  no  man  of 
course  can  venture  to  predict.  But  there 
is,  nevertlieless,  hardly  any  quarter  inh.ab- 
ited  by  Christians  of  that  empire,  with 
the  exception  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  in¬ 
creasing  agitation  is  not  almost  .always  dai¬ 
ly  rejiorted  ;  and  M’e  are  therefore  at  once 
brought  into  the  general  question  of  the 
securities  which  exist  for  the  mainten.ance 
of  the  privileges  which  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  h.as  conceded  in  law  to  all  its 
Christian  subjects. 

The  origin  of  these  events  is  still  wrap¬ 
ped  in  considenable  uncert.ainty.  This 
observation  applies  both  to  the  massacres 
which  have  already  t.akcn  place  in  Syria, 
and  to  the  insurrectionary  movements 
W’hich  are  threatene<l  on  the  I^ower  Dan¬ 
ube.  It  appears,  however,  clearly  im¬ 
possible  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  bl.ame 
upon  the  Porte.  The  government  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  h.as  been  slothful  .and  ineffi¬ 
cient  ;  it  has  evinced  the  worst  adminis- 


•  yarrative  of  a  Journey  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
in  1851  and  1852.  Bj  C.  W.  M.  Van  ds  Velde, 
etc.  2  Tols.  Blackwood;  Edinbui^h.  1854. 

Syria  and  the  Syrians.  By  Greoort  M.  Worta- 
BET,  of  Beyrout.  Madden;  London.  1850. 

Travels  in  European  7\trkey  in  1850.  By  Ed¬ 
mund  Spen'cer.  2  vols.  Colburn ;  London.  U61, 
VOL.  L.— NO.  4. 


trative  we.akness ;  it  has  failed  to  redeem 
the  pledges  which  it  made  to  Europe  in 
1856  ;  and  the  local  governors  of  Beyrout 
and  Damascus  have  been  executed  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  Christ- 
i.ans.  But  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  Christian  governments  have  foment¬ 
ed,  even  if  they  have  not  originated,  these 
di.sorders.  Fnince  has  for  several  years 
been  suspected  of  an  alliance  with  Itiissia; 
and  Russia,  having  put  to  the  proof  her 
own  inability  to  make  any  considerable 
inroad  upon  Turkey  single-h.anded,  has 
been  seeking  an  ally  with  whom  to  realize 
her  ambition.  So  long  .ago  as  the  year 
1785,  the  Empresses  Catharine  and  3Iaria 
Theresa  entered  upon  a  confederacy  for 
the  jiartitiou  of  Turkey ;  but  their  jmlicy 
was  thwarted  by  the  counteracting  alli- 
.ance  of  this  country  under  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
Prussia  under  Frederic  the  Gre.at.  From 
this  epoch  the  “  partition  of  Turkey”  has 
been  a  phra.se  in  every  man’s  mouth.  But 
in  course  of  time  the  ambition  of  Russia 
on  the  Danube  assumed  a  form  of  settled 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  Austria.  Prince 
Metternich,  with  all  his  deplorable  inca¬ 
pacity  for  domestic  government,  was  the 
first  to  perceive  this  change.  The  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1829,  consigned  the  mouth 
of  the  D.anube  to  the  former  power ;  and 
the  use  which  that  power  made  of  its  ac¬ 
quisition  was  to  destroy  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Austria  through  the  Black 
Sea,  in  order  to  promote  the  trade  of 
Odess.a.  These  events  have  gradually 
rendered  Austria  as  firm,  though  not  so 
active,  a  supporter  of  the  Turkish  empire 
as  the  British  Government  itself.  Russia, 
as  we  have  said,  next  tried  to  conquer 
Turkey  without  an  ally,  and  failed, 
treaty  of  1856,  ostensibly  the  termin.ation 
of  war,  was  really  the  signal  for  fresh 
jealousies  among  the  contracting  powers. 
Different  views  oegan  to  predomm.ate  in 
the  councils  of  Paris.  It  even  believed 
that  the  original  adhesion  of  the  Emperor 
22 
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Napoleon  III.  to  the  alliance  with  Eng- 1 
Land  against  Russia  arose  from  the  fact ; 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  refused  ■ 
him  the  hand  of  a  piincess  of  the  house  of ! 
Romanoff.  The  Crimean  war,  also,  was  j 
precipitately  and  prematurely  concluded 
before  its  objects  were  completely  attain- ) 
ed,  through  the  resolution  of  the  French  i 
Emperor  to  humble  Russia  no  further.  ! 
The  statesman  who,  meanwhile,  was  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  from  June,  1855,  to 
January,  1860,  despised  the  English,  and 
coveted  the  Russian  alli.ance.  A  Pole, 
under  obligations  to  the  Russian  Court,  a 
son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  married  to 
a  Tuscan  lady  from  the  Grand  Ducal 
Court,  his  bias  w.^s  almost  inevitably  anti- 
English.  Under  his  administration  France  i 
even  countenanced  .an  intrigue  with  Rus-  j 
sia,  at  the  close  of  1856,  to  defeat  the  full  1 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  And  i 
in  the  spring  of  1859  the  formation  of  a  ! 
general  understanding  between  France ! 
and  Russia  became  notorious.  j 

Let  the  applicability  of  these  facts  be  [ 
judged  wh.at  they  may,  it  certainly  hap- 1 
pens  that,  in  the  spring  and  summer  ofj 
the  present  year,  while  Russian  emissaries 
were  actively  fomenting  disorder  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  French  emissaries  were 
found  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  t.ask  in 
Syria.  A  prop.agandism,  half  political  and 
half  religious,  has  been  encouraged  by 
both  the  French  and  Russian  Govern¬ 
ments.  With  the  aid  of  a  common  re¬ 
ligion,  Russia  worked  upon  the  Greek  j 
Christians  of  the  D.anube,  and  Fr.ance 
worked  upon  the  Latin  Christians  of  Sy¬ 
ria.  Both  the  sword  and  the  cowl  were 
invoked.  It  is  undeniable  that  muskets 
were  sent  to  the  Maronites  in  the  Leba¬ 
non  from  France  before  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Druses  began ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  it  be  imagined  that,  under  .a  gov¬ 
ernment  so  despotic,  so  centralized,  and 
so  vigilant  as  the  French,  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  could  be  dispatched  from  its 
shores  w'ithout  its  own  knowledge  .and  | 
complicity.  At  the  same  moment  the ' 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Maronites  I 
preacned  a  cru.sade  among  their  popnla- 1 
tions  for  the  conversion  of  the  Druses,  and  j 
incessantly  sent  members  of  their  body  to  | 
proselytize  that  sect.  The  Druses,of  whom  i 
we  shall  speak  hereafter,  had  long  pos-  i 
sessed  the  character  of  resenting  the ! 
slightest  interference  in  their  religious  be- 1 
lief,  touching  which  they  maintained  a  pro¬ 
found  secrecy.  I 


Me.anwhile,  the  Turkish  force  in  the 
Lebanon  had  been  reduced  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  ;  and  it  m.ay  be  questioned 
whether  this  number  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  which  took  place, 
even  if  it  had  been  commanded  with  faith 
and  honor.  The  threatened  insurrec¬ 
tion  on  the  Danube  h.ad  compelled  the 
Porte  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  its  troops 
from  Syria  a  few  months  previously ;  and 
the  Government  of  Constantinople  com¬ 
plains  that  this  measure  w.as  forced  upon 
them  by  the  representations  of  certain 
European  powers.  When  the  massacres 
took  place,  the  Turkish  Governoi-s  of  Bey- 
rout  and  Damascus  were  found  to  be  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Druses.  No  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  defection  h.as  yet  been 
offered ;  but  if  we  were  to  ascribe  tlieir 
conduct  to  their  own  spontaneous  trc.ach- 
ery  and  brutality,  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  such  instincts  could  be 
strong  enough  to  prevail  over  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  their  official  disgrace.  If,  however, 
these  governors  were  prompted  to  this 
complicity  by  the  counsels  of  any  foreign 
power,  they  have  certainly  been  left  most 
miserably  and  deservedly  in  the  lurch. 

To  resume  our  narrative  — a  struggle 
betw'een  the  Maronites  .and  the  Druses 
arose ;  the  foianer,  though  more  numer¬ 
ous,  were  less  skilleil  in  war ;  and  both, 
w-e  believe,  were  in  pos.ses.slon  of  European 
arms.  The  recent  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Sephronius,  Bishop  of  Tyre  and  Si- 
don,  urging  the  Maronites  to  rise  against 
the  Druses,  gives  color  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  former  nation  took  the  initia¬ 
tive.  But  we  well  know  the  horrors  that 
followed.  The  Druses  gained  the  ascend¬ 
ant  ;  and  the  treachery  of  the  Pashas  com¬ 
pleted  their  hideous  triumph.  All  tli.at 
revolting  brutality  of  a  barbarous  race, 
intoxicated  with  triumph  and  lawles.s  im¬ 
punity,  that  has  so  often  been  committed 
on  Asiatic  soil,  w-as  enacted  once  more. 
Men  were  murdered  by  hundreds,  and 
with  every  circumstance  of  atrocity  ;  ivo- 
men  subjected  to  the  worst  brutality  of 
their  conqueroi-s ;  and  a  cry  of  sympathy 
spread  instantaneously  over  Christian  Eu¬ 
rope  for  its  CO  religionists  in  Asi,a. 

Foreign  intervention  of  some  kind  was 
imperative,  and  was,  moreover,  justided, 
so  long  as  it  was  a  collective  intervention, 
under  the  treaty  of  1856.  But  the  cry 
of  the  French  government  for  an  exclu¬ 
sive  inilitarv  occupation  by  themselves  ne¬ 
vertheless  followed  with  a  suspicious  alac- 
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rity.  Their  diplomatists  boro  down  all 
opiKtsitioa  at  Constantinople  by  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  their  language ;  and  the 
French  expedition  of  6000  men  accord¬ 
ingly  sailed.  The  Turkish  Government, 
however,  with  a  vigor  and  fidelity  which 
it  would  be  an  injustice  to  pass  over  with¬ 
out  a  comment,  dispatched  to  Damascus 
a  force  of  25,000  tniops,  under  their  ISIin- 
ister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  in  person,  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  the  French. 

In  what  degree  the  French  Government 
is  really  implicated  in  the  provocation  of 
this  protest  for  intervention  we  can  not  at 
present  ascertain.  Hut  while  we  can  not 
do  that  government  the  Injustice  to  sup- 
}>o8e  that  it  ever  contemplated  the  atro¬ 
cities  that  have  sprung  from  its  .apparent 
connivance,  wo  ought  to  be  careful  th.at 
our  instinctive  hostility  as  Christians  to  a 
Mohammedan  administration  shall  not  re¬ 
sult  in  our  playing  into  the  hands  of 
France  and  Russia.  Christian  govern¬ 
ments  that  will  stimulate  the  insurrection 
of  one  subject  tribe  against  another,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  own 
.ascendancy,  are  obviously  no  better  than 
the  Mohammedan  Government  which  they 
wisli  to  displace. 

We  understand,  however,  that  the  courts 
of  France  and  Russia  have,  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  seriously  disagreed  with  re- 
g.ard  to  their  Turkish  programme;  and 
that,  though  they  may  eacli  pursue  their 
separate  aims  in  difierent  portions  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  their  alli.ance  has  expired. 
We  learn  also,  that  so  completely  is  this 
cessation  of  the  Russo-French  Chance  a 
fait  accompli,  that  the  recent  overtures 
of  Russu^  both  to  Austria  and  Prussia, 
have  already  taken  the  shape  of  a  treaty 
alM)ut  to  bo  concluded  between  these 
three  governments.  It  provhles  for  their 
combined  action  in  any  events  tending  to 
augment  the  pow’er  of  France  in  the  west 
of  Europe. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  explain  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  these  events, 
and  to  sketch  the  attitude  which  the  lead¬ 
ing  governments  of  Europe  have  assumed 
on  this  question ;  since  we  can  thus  only 
trace  the  connection  between  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Christians  in  one  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  their  peril  in  an¬ 
other,  and  thus  only  arrive  at  a  right  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  actual  character  of  the 
Ottoman  government.  It  obviously  in¬ 
volves  a  great  difference,  in  our  estimate 


of  Turkish  rule,  whether  the  nmssacres 
in  Syria,  and  the  agitation  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  have  sprung  from  the  ii'herent  W'eak- 
ness  of  that  government  alone,  or  from 
the  connivance  of  powers  interested  in  its 
fall.  It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  a 
good  government  ought  to  bo  strong 
enough  to  with.stand  such  adverse  influ¬ 
ences.  That  the  Turkish,  however,  is 
such  a  government,  no  one  for  a  moment 
imagines;  but  on  the  causes  of  these 
events  the  solution  of  the  problem  mate¬ 
rially  depends,  whether  the  continued  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  government  is  really  po-ssi- 
blo. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  two 
gre.at  objects  involved  in  the  Treaty  of 
1856,  which  constitutes  the  internsitional 
charter  on  which  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  now  depends.  The  first,  no  doubt, 
wjis  the  external  independence  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  or  rather  its  freedom  from  any  but 
the  collective  intervention  of  the  Five 
Great  Powers,  who  were  thereby  consti¬ 
tuted  its  joint  protectors.  But  the  sec¬ 
ond  object,  hardly  less  important,  was 
the  internal  security  of  the  Christian 
races,  and  their  absolute  equality  of  priv¬ 
ilege  with  the  members  of  the  dominant 
or  Mohammedan  religion.  Wo  will  do 
Lord  Palmerston  the  justice  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  so  far  as  the  former  object  is 
concerned,  the  Treaty  of  1856,  which  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  his  hands,  has  been 
successful.  But  in  its  guarantees  for  the 
domestic  peace  of  the  Turkish  populations, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  ha.s  failed  deplorably, 
let  the  causes  of  the  recent  outbreaks 
have  been  what  they  may. 

Wo  have,  therefore,  to  address  our¬ 
selves  distinctly  to  the  question  of  Christ¬ 
ian  races  under  Turkish  rulers. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  great  variety 
of  omnion  exists  as  to  the  mainten.ance  of 
the  Turkish  rule.  No  tw’o  st.atesmen  of 
European  reputation  ever  differed  more 
widely  on  this  question  than  Lord  Pah 
merston  and  the  late  Prince  Mettemich. 
The  former  statesman  has  always  main¬ 
tained  the  paradox  th.at  Turkey  is  an  im¬ 
proving  country  ;  that,  whatever  may  be 
Its  inferiority  to  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  ratio  of  its  inferiority  to  those 
countries  is  less  now  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago ;  in  other  words,  that  Turkey 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  they. 
This  view  is  cortmnly  supported  by  facts 
and  figures  which  make  such  a  view  plan- 
sible.  Prince  Metternicb,  on  the  other 
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hand,  n<ie<l  to  maintain  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme,  that  the  Turkish  empire  was  de- 
olininjsr  with  a  sort  of  accelerating  rapid¬ 
ity.  We  believe  that  both  these  views 
were  to  be  defended  by  partial  observa¬ 
tion.  But,  without  attempting  to  decide 
which  is  the  accurate  one,  or  -diow  far 
either  is  erroneous,  the  practic.al  question 
which  concerns  us  relates  to  the  means 
of  replacing  the  Turkish  Government  by 
a  better  government  formed  out  of  sub¬ 
ject  races.  If  the  Mohammedan  state 
were  to  be  suppressed,  could  a  Christian 
state,  capable  of  asserting  its  own  inde¬ 
pendence,  be  crcate«l  in  its  place  ?  We 
very  much  fear  that  the  effeminate  cha- 1 
racter  of  most  of  the  Christian  races  would 
preclude  them  from  thus  assuming  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Turks,  and  that  some  nom¬ 
inally  Christi.an  desjwtisra,  either  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  France,  or  Austria,  would  prove  the 
successor  of  the  Crescent.  If  no  indepen¬ 
dent  Christian  government  conld  at  pres¬ 
ent  be  formed  in  European  Turkey,  assur¬ 
edly  no  such  government  could  be  formed 
out  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  Those 
tribes  are  by  much  more  scattered,  less 
warlike,  .and  incomparably  less  impulous 
than  the  Sclavonian  Christians  who  dwell 
by  the  Lower  Danube. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  appeal’s  ne- 
oe8s.ary  to  accept  the  Turkish  rule  as  a 
political  necessity  of  our  own  day ;  al-  j 
though  we  trust  that  the  time  may ! 
arrive  when  these  populations,  passing  | 
now,  as  it  w'ere,  through  a  chr5’s.alis  state,  1 
shall  unfold  themselves  to  complete  inde- 1 
pendence.  We  do  not  see  that  any  ad¬ 
vantage  could  be  gained  by  overthrowing 
the  Ottoman  empire:  let  us  consider, 
therefore,  how  we  may  amend  it ;  how 
we  may  realize  that  equ.ality  which  the 
Porte  has  theoretically  conceded  to  all  its 
subjects  alike.  We  must  clear  the  w.ay 
by  a  few  words  on  the  composition  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  in  respect  successive¬ 
ly  of  geography,  of  race,  and  of  religion. 

The  total  population  of  this  empire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  compilations,  has 
been  estimated  at  86,350,000,  though  no 
writer  can  attempt  to  compute  it  with 
more  than  approximate  accuracy.  The 
Ottoman  dominions  titularly  extend  over 
three  continents,  recognizing  different  de¬ 
grees  of  subjection  to  the  Sultan,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  distance  from  the  Porte,  or 
according  to  special  stipulations  of  partial 
independence.  The  imperial  authority, 


which  is  complete  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor, 
diminishes  in  Syria  and  Mesojwtomia, 
while  in  Egypt  it  subsides  into  little  more 
than  a  protectorate,  and  at  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  is  acknowledged  as  a  mere  consti¬ 
tutional  theory.  The  territorj’ thus  vary¬ 
ing  in  point  of  centraliz.ation  is  thus  mark¬ 
ed  out  in  point  of  population.  There  are 
15,500,000  inhabitants  in  Europe,  there 
are  16,050,000  in  Asi.!,  and  3,800,000  in 
Africa.  In  exclusion  of  the  latter  conti¬ 
nent,  where  the  rights  of  the  Porte  are 
merely  nomin.al,  the  j^ptilation  of  the 
Turki.sh  empire  is  31,550,000. 

Whether  we  glance  at  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  in  respect  of  race  or  of 
religion,  we  shall  find  that  both  the  Otto¬ 
man  and  Mohammedan  elements  are  In 
I  an  insignificant  minority  in  Europe,  while 
i  they  are  in  a  great  ascendant  in  Asia. 
To  deal  first  with  the  question  of  race, 
we  shall  see  that,  of  the  16,600,000  inh.ab- 
itants  of  Euroiiean  Turkey,  there  are  only 
1,100,000  Turks  orOttom.ans — or  just  otie 
fourteenth.  One  half  of  the  vast  remain¬ 
der  is  formed  of  Sclavoni.ans,  who  number 
7,200,000.  The  next  element  is  the  Kou- 
man,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  inlmbitants 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  These  are 
not  of  the  all-pervading  tribe  of  Sclavo- 
nians,  and  are  held  by  Paget  to  be  Daco- 
Roman.  Tlie  Roumans  number  4,000,- 
000.  We  thus  at  once  account  for  the 
great  majority  of  European  Tm  key.  The 
remainder  is  composed  of  1,500,000  Ar- 
nauts,  1,000,000  Greeks,  400,000  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  250,000  Jews. 

The  comiKisition  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
.as  much  the  reverse  of  this  as  is  possible. 
Of  its  16,000,000  of  inhabitants,  there  arc 
not  less  than  10,700,000  who  are  hold  to 
be  Ottomans  in  extraction  as  well  as  Mo¬ 
hammedans  in  creed.  None  of  the  other 
races  are  very  numerous.  The  largest  is 
the  Armenian,  which  numbers  2,000,000. 
There  are  also  1,000,000  Greeks,  1,000,- 
000  Kurds,  900,000  Turcomans,  900,000 
Anabs,  200,000  Syrians  and  Clialdeans, 
with  the  sm.all  tribes  of  Druses,  Maro- 
nites,  etc.  The  nearly  four  million  inhab¬ 
itants  of  what  is  nominally  Turkey  in 
Africa,  are,  of  course,  almost  entirely 
Arabs. 

If  we  contemplate  these  populations  ac¬ 
cording  to  religion,  we  find  that  there  are 
in  European  Turkey  3,800,000  Mohani- 
I  medans,  or  2,790,000  which  are  not  of 
I  Ottoman  extraction.  These  are  chiefly 
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perverted  Sclavonians,  or  rather  Sclavo- 
iiians  who  have  inherited  the  perversion 
of  their  anci'stora.  There  remain,  there¬ 
fore,  on  this  continent,  about  11,500,000 
C'hristians,  or  a  proportion  of  about  three 
to  one.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  tlie  precise 
number  of  Moliammcdans  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain,  in  consequence  of  the  anomalous 
religions  which  pervade  that  continent, 
and  which,  thougli  many  of  them  origin¬ 
ally  arising  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran,  have  lost  all  cx>mmnnioii  with,  and 
iixloed  nearly  all  resemblance  to  what  we 
Biipposc  historical  dignity  deinaixls  that 
we  sliouhl  term  the  orthodox  faith  of 
Idain.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the 
Ottomans  alone  form  two  tliinls  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  a  majority  of  Kurds,  Turco¬ 
mans,  and  Arabs  may  be  added  to  them 
:is  unexceptionable  followers  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet. 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is,  that  the 
Ottomans  alone  form  nearly  ttoo  jij^he  of 
the  combined  |M>pulation  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  that  the  Mohammed¬ 
ans  of  .all  classes  form  about  three  Jifthn. 
In  the  former  continent  the  Turkish  |>ow- 
er  is  naturally  weak,  atid  the  .numerical 
inferiority  of  Turks,  or  even  of  Moham¬ 
medans,  has  perhaps  originated  their  de¬ 
scription  as  being  merely  enc.am|)cd  in 
Knru)>e.  Hut  Asia  is  obviously  the  natn 
ral  stronghold  of  the  Turk ;  and,  granting 
tlic  possibility  of  the  recreation  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Hyxiintine  empire  in  Kuro|>e, 
what  Cliristi.an  race,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
to  govern  eleven  million  Asiatic  Ottomans, 
together  with  some  four  millions  of  tribu¬ 
tary  Moslem  races?  Until  this  question 
shall  be  answered,  the  scheme  of  emanci¬ 
pating  small  bodies  of  Syrian  and  Meso-  j 
potamian  Christians,  by  restoring  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Cross  on  the  Danube 
and  at  Constantinople,  must  be  regarded 
as  idle  and  visionary. 

lint  it  is  with  Syria  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned,  and  it  is  of  Syria  that  we  shall 
first  speak.  That  country  has  long  been 
the  hot-bed  of  sectarianism,  both  Moham¬ 
medan  and  Christian.  Viewing  the  former 
as  the  dominant  religion,  we  will  first  deal 
with  tlie  offshoots  of  that  faith.  The  two 
great  parties  of  the  Mohammedan  world  in 
Western  Asi.a — the  only  ones  which  each 
.arrogate  j)retension8  to  orthodoxy  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  other — are  the  Sunnites  and 
the  Shiites.  The  Sunnite  is  the  religion 
of  the  Turk,  the  Shiite  that  of  the  Persian  ; 
and  much  of  the  differcnco  of  the  two 


creels  seems  to  turn  upon  the  headship  of 
it  by  the  Sultan  or  the  Shah.  Nearly  all 
.^Asiatics,  even  in  the  ages  of  Nineveh  and 
j  Babylon,  api)ear  to  have  interwoven  their 
government  and  their  religion ;  and  it 
I  ceases  therefore  to  be  surprising  that  the 
right  of  the  head  of  the  government  to 
the  headship  of  the  religion  should  be  a 
vital  element  of  the  faith.  It  naturally 
'  follow’s  from  this  distinction  that  a  Shiite 
is  a  monster  of  heresy  in  the  Turkish  do¬ 
minions  ;  much  us  a  Sunnite  would  be  in 
the  Persian.  But  both  these  branches  of 
the  Moslem  body  agree  in  the  spirituality 
which  characterizes  their  res|>eclive  faiths, 
in  contradistinction  to  such  worship  as 
that  practised  by  the  Druses,  of 

Wandering  gods  disguised  in  brutish  forms 

Rather  than  human.” 

The  Druse  religion  is  historic.ally  no 
doubt  a  development  of  Mohammedanism, 
but  with  hardly  any  greater  resemblance 
to  it  than  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf 
in  Ilorcb  had  to  the  Commandments  of 
Mosi*8.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Dru.se  re¬ 
ligion  stands  out  in  the  strongest  ant.ago- 
uism  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  It  a|)- 
|)e.ars  to  date  from  about  the  year  1000, 
and  to  have  been  founded  by  Ilakem,  C.a- 
liph  of  Egypt  at  that  time.  As  the  ]Mo- 
liammedans  profess  that  Moses  and  others 
were  prophets,  but  that  Mohammed  was  the 
greatest  of  all,  so  the  early  Druses  ap|>e.ar 
to  have  hold  th.at  Moses  imd  Mohammed 
were  prophets,  but  that  Ilakem  was  great¬ 
er  thati  either.  Thus  far  their  religion 
was  marked  by  some  Oriental  decency. 
Cairo  was  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druse 
or  Ilakem  faith,  which  was  apparently  lit¬ 
tle  more  at  that  time  than  a  superstructure 
to  Mohammedanism.  Gibbon,  in  tre.at* 
ing  of  the  fanaticism  of  that  period,  gives 
as  a  sketch  of  the  early  followers  of  Ila¬ 
kem.  It  appears  that,  before  their  la}>se 
into  open  idolatry,  a  broad  distinctioTi  had 
grown  up  between  the  Druse  religion  .and 
Mohammodaiiisni,  ou  the  question  of  re¬ 
ligious  persecution.  It  had  long  been  a 
traditionary  maxim  of  Mahommedmiism, 
inscribed  indeed  in  the  Koran,  that  “  the 
bent  head  should  not  be  struck  olf ;  ”  and, 
though  Mohammedan  conquerors  have  not 
always  observed  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been  more  frequently  maintained 
than  violated  by  the  house  of  0th man. 
But  the  Ilakemites,  or  Druses,  are  detail¬ 
ed  by  Gibbon  as  religious  persecutors  in 
the  first  age  of  their  history ;  and  this 
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distinction  is  singularly  perpetuated  to 
our  own  day.  Among  the  horrors  com¬ 
mitted  a  few  months  ago  hy  the  Druses 
on  the  Christians,  we  read  of  forced  pros- 
elytisni,  and  of  distinctively  religious  per¬ 
secution. 

It  must  he  acknowledged  that  great 
obscurity  rests  upon  the  present  religion 
of  the  Druses;  and  it  appears  that  that 
people,  like  many  Asiatic  tribes,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  an  initiated  few  and  an  un  in¬ 
structed  many ;  the  former  alone  being 
depositaries  of  the  Druse  religion,  such  as 
it  is,  and  the  latter  being  absolutely  igno¬ 
rant  of  it.  Modem  travelers,  however, 
tell  us  that  the  .Druses  worship  either  an 
ox  or  a  calf ;  and  on  the  ground  that  the 
soul  of  llakem,  under  that  belief  in  met¬ 
empsychosis  which  seems  to  be  the  refuge 
of  those  who  have  no  distinct  theory  for 
the  future  of  the  soul,  transmigrated  into 
a  calf.  Mr.  Wortabet,  whose  work  on 
Syria  may  bo  in  some  respects  out  of  date, 
but  who  writes  with  the  authority  of  a 
Syrioto  Englishman,  divides  the  Druses 
into  the  Akkals  or  wise,  and  into  the  Djeh- 
hals  or  ignorant ;  and  he  describes  the  for¬ 
mer  as  the  absolute  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
community.  It  w'onld  seem  that  the  mass 
of  the  Druses  are  by  much  too  stujtid  and 
ignorant  to  have  any  appreciable  religion 
whatever. 

Apart  from  these  vague  theological 
characteristics,  there  are  certain  incidents 
in  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
Druses  which  tend  to  offer  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  conduct.  Their  religion  is  a 
ie.aled  book  against  strangers ;  and  they 
hold  it  to  be  no  murder  to  take  the  life  of 
any  one  who  has  gained  acquaintance  with 
their  religious  belief.  Perhaps  no  more 
complete  illustration  of  what  is  termed  on 
this  side  of  the  Adriatic  “  reserve  in  reli¬ 
gious  communication  ”  w*as  ever  recorded 
of  any  community.  But,  beyond  this  re¬ 
ligious  jealousy,  the  Druses  possess  a  so¬ 
cial  jealousy  in  an  equal  degree.  Travel¬ 
ers  in  the  Lebanon  assure  us  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  a  Druse  has  mur¬ 
dered  his  female  family  on  the  ground  of 
a  stranger  having  inquired  for  them.  It 
is  also  a  canon  of  law  among  them  that 
the  fact  of  a  Druse  addressing  his  wife, 
“Go  to  your  father’s hotise,”  without  add¬ 
ing  the  savmg  words,  “  and  come  back 
again,”  is  equivalent  to  a  divorce  d  vinculo 
matrimonii.  What  w'ould  become  of  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell  in  such  a  land  as  this  ? 
It  seems  also  that  the  Druses  enter  into 


incestuous  marriages.  In  spite,  hotvever, 
of  all  this  doctrinal  bathos,  there  appears 
to  be  some  conception  of  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil  even  in  their  views 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  A  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  they  assure  us,  reenters  into 
his  own  s{)ecies :  a  good  old  man  becomes 
the  soul  of  a  new-born  child  ;  but  a  wick¬ 
ed  man  degenerates  into  a  dog.  Prob.a- 
bly,  according  to  the  Dru.ses,  this  is  the 
first  step  in  tlio  declining  scale  of  intel¬ 
lectual  demoralization ;  for  the  Turk  re¬ 
gards  the  dog  much  .as  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  regarded  the  c.at,  or  at  any  rate  as 
the  Roman  regarded  the  goose  ;  he  liter¬ 
ally  feeds  the  (logs  publicly  in  the  capital, 
and  this  honor  is  conferred  on  no  other 
animal. 

Here  is  a  hasty  portr.aitnre  of  the 
Druses,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  such 
a  nation  requires  the  strict  coercion  of  the 
dominant  government.  Though  only  150,- 
000  in  point  of  population,  they  are  at 
once  warlike  and  astute,  and  therefore 
formid.able  to  their  Christian  neighbors, 
in  comparison  of  their  numbers.  The  «le- 
ference  which  they  habitmilly  exhibit  to 
Europetins  is  perhaps  l)ut  an  evidence  ot 
their  discernment  between  the  martial 
character  of  European  and  the  effeminacy 
of  Asiatic  Christians. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  other  non-Christian  sects  in 
Syria.  But  several  may  be  mentioned. 
There  are,  for  example,  the  Metawileh, 
the  Nusairiyeh,  .and  the  Yeztdis,  or  Devil 
Worshipers.  None  of  these  seets  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  importance  of  the  Druses  in 
Syrian  polities ;  but  they  are  so  many  con¬ 
tingent  enemies,  so  ntany  standing  men- 
.aces,  to  those  Christian  races  whom  it  is 
at  once  our  right  and  our  dhty  to  defend, 
in  spite  of  their  errors. 

Such  is  the  antagonism  presented  to 
Christianity  by  the  Mohammedan  and  oth¬ 
er  anomalous  religions  of  Syria.  We  now 
turn  to  the  Christi.ans  themselves :  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  various  churches  8c.attered 
over  Syria  .and  Palestine  do  not  exceed 
600,000  in  the  aggregate  number  of  their 
devotees.  There  are,  nevertheless,  ten 
different  churches  in  this  region,  exclu¬ 
sively  both  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  of 
Mesopotamia  and  of  the  different  Protest¬ 
ant  communities  in  Syiaa  itself,  which  have 
been  of  recent  foundation.  But  the 
Greeks  and  the  Maronites  form  the  staple 
of  the  Christians  comprehended  under 
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these  different  religious  denominations, 
and  are  fully  three  fourths  of  them.  The 
former  number  about  250,000,  the  latter 
200,000.  The  Maronites,  for  whom  so 
much  sympathy  has  deservedly  been  en¬ 
tertained,  are  held  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Syrians ;  their  name  being 
now  taken,  not  from  their  origin,  but  from 
the  founder  of  their  branch  of  the  Church, 
who  was  their  first  bishop  in  the  seventh 
century. 

The  Maronites  nearly  adopt  the  ritu.al 
of  the  Greek  Church,  while  they  accept 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  and  this  cha¬ 
racteristic  essentially  assimilates  them  to 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church ;  a  distinct 
body,  however,  and  a  distitict  race— one 
also  much  less  numerous,  and  comprehend¬ 
ing  less  than  40,000  devotees.  Probably 
no  other  Christian  body  are  egiially  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  Pope  with 
the  Maronites,  unless  it  be  the  Jesuits 
themselves.  The  result  of  their  charjicter 
in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  the  reci|>- 
roc.al  support  which  they  derive  from  the 
Vatican,  and  in  that  which  they  have  long 
received  from  the  French  Government,  as 
the  chief  defender  of  the  Latin  Church,  j 
In  some  respects  they  asslmihUe  them¬ 
selves  even  in  ritual  to  the  Roman  I 
Catholics,  and  discard  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  Church.  They  are,  however, 
described  by  all  travelers  as  inexorable 
propagandists,  jealous  of  interference, 
while  actively  interfering  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  neighbors,  asserting  rigid 
claims  to  orthodoxy,  and  disdainful  of  the 
pretensions  of  other  churches.  Our  own 
Protestant  missionaries  concur  with  lay 
travelers  in  giving  them  this  reputation. 
It  may  be  well  conceived  that  such  cha- 
racteri.stics  w'ould  provoke  the  hostility  of 
a  neighboring  tribe,  especially  of  such  a 
tribe  as  the  Druses,  marked  by  the  same 
jealousies  and  the  same  rival  passions 
with  their  own. 

The  Maronites,  in  point  of  locality,  are 
divided  between  the  mountaineers  and  the 
people  of  the  towns  and  the  jdain.  They 
extend  from  Aleppo  on  the  north  to  Naz¬ 
areth  on  the  south,  and  from  beyond  Da¬ 
mascus  on  the  west  nearly  to  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  they  are  also  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  district  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  Their  living  language  is  Ara¬ 
bic,  but  the  language  of  their  ecclesiastic¬ 
al  records  is  Syriac ;  and  they  are  apt  to 
use  the  two  languages  in  ordinary  corre¬ 


spondence,  so  far  as  to  write  the  Syriac  in 
Arabic  characters. 

^  The  chief  branch  of  Christianity  in  Sy¬ 
ria — the  Greek — is  in  reality  a  communion 
of  Christian  Arabs,  designating  them¬ 
selves  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Oriental 
Church.  The  upper  clergy  are,  however, 
commonly  Greeks  by  birth,  while  the  secu¬ 
lar  or  parochial  clergy  are  Arabs.  Tliis 
church  is  par  excellence  the  established 
church  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  applied  where  there  is,  in  respect, 
at  any  rate,  of  endowment,  no  establish¬ 
ment  whatever  for  the  inferior  and  secu¬ 
lar  clergy.  The  four  famous  patriarch¬ 
ates — of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  An¬ 
tioch,  and  Jerusalem  —  belong  to  this 
church.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  is 
also  formed  of  an  Arabic  body  ;  the  con¬ 
tradistinction  of  its  adoption  of  Eastern 
ritual  and  Latin  polity  being  sharper  and 
more  precise  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ma¬ 
ronites,  >vho,  as  w’c  have  8.aid,  are  Syrians 
and  not  Ar.abs.  The  Greek  Catholics  are 
probably  the  best  instructed  of  the  Christ- 
i.ans  of  Syria,  the  higher  class  of  their 
priesthood  being  sent  to  Rome  for  their 
education. 

The  other  branches  of  the  Syrian  Christ- 
i.ans  will  hardly  attract  much  attention. 
There  are  the  Latins,  a  small  body,  found 
chiefly  in  .Terusalem  and  the  neighboring 
towns — the  Syrian  Catholics,  the  Jacol> 
ites,  the  Armeni.an  Catholics,  the  Arme- 
ni.ans,  (distinct  from  the  former,)  the  Abys- 
sinians,  and  the  Copts.  The  Protestants 
of  Syria  have,  however,  a  special  claim  on 
our  support,  as  distinctively  our  co-re- 
ligionlsts;  but,  numerically  insignificant 
as  they  are,  they  consist  at  once  of  the 
Congrcg.ational,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the 
three  branches  of  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Campbellite  Baptist  Churches  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Slates,  Episcopalians  and  Baptists  from 
England,  Presbyterians  of  the  Established 
.and  Free  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Lutherans  from  North  Germany. 

Considering  the  numerical  insignificance 
of  all  our  fellow-Christians  in  Syria,  in 
comparison  with  the  Mohammedans  and 
other  infidels  around  them,  and  also  the 
isolation  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these 
churches,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  con¬ 
coct  any  scheme  for  their  future  safety  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  euzerainete  of  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  government.  Our  object  must 
be  to  render  the  Ottoman  Porte  more  and’ 
more  directly  responsible  to  Europe  for 
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the  welfare  of  its  Christian  suhjccta ;  and, 
if  all  other  measures  shall  be  found  in* 
sufficient,  a  European  force,  composed 
equally  of  the  tro^s  of  all  the  powers 
guaranteeing  the  Turkish  empire,  must 
be  permanently  quartered  in  Syria  at  the 
expense  of  the  Turkish  Government.  It 
may  be  objected  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  a  partition¬ 
ing  of  Syria ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  pro¬ 
voke  grave  difficulties.  But  no  humane 
governments  will  allow  the  sense  of  their 
own  difficulties  to  intercept  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  such  a  measure,  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  really  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  singuLor  distinction 
that  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Christians 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  also  less 
divided  into  rival  churches  than  in  Syria, 
they  are  scarcely  ever  visited  by  persecu¬ 
tion.  We  have  said  that  the  total  num- 1 
ber  of  Christians  in  Syria  does  not  exceed 
600,000.  But  in  Asia  l^Iinor  there  are 
nearly  2,600,000,  and  they  belong  aImo.st 
exclusively  to  the  Gree*\c  and  Armenian 
churches.  Powerful  from  numbers,  and 
powerful  also  from  comparative  union, 
they  are  much  less  assailable  by  those  fa¬ 
natical  and  anom.a]ous  sects  which  in  these 
ages  have  been  more  annoying  than  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans.  One  can  hard¬ 
ly  suppose  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
of  Asia  Minor  are  much  less  quarrelsome 
by  nature  than  the  Greeks  and  Maronites 
of  Syria.  We  must  therefore  look  for  one 
explanation  of  the  scenes  which  we  have 
just  M'itnessed  around  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  the  insignificant  numbers,  the  religious 
divisions,  and  the  geographical  isolation 
peculiar  to  the  Syrian  Chi  istians.  If  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  were  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  it  is  quite  po8.sible  that  they  w’ould 
overpower  the  same  class  of  oppressors. 
Those  Greeks  by  religions  profession  who 
are  also  Greeks  bv  physical  origin,  are  in¬ 
tellectually  the  dominant  race  of  Asia 
Minor.  They  arc  rarely,  however,  to  be 
found  inland.  Upon  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  vEgean,  at  Smyrna,  at  Ephesus,  .and 
other  Levantine  cities,  they  are  settled  in 
vast  numbers,  and  among  them  are  the 
leading  mercantile  capitalists  of  Asia , 
Minor.  The  same  may  be  said,  also,  of  the 
Armenians,  the  bankers  of  that  race  being  I 
the  richest  in  Turkey.  The  Greeks,  too,  I 
are  a  much  more  energetic  people  than 
the  Turks,  and  we  entertain  but  little  ap- ' 


j  prehension  for  their  ability  to  hold  their 
own  against  all  despoilcrs.  Nevertheless, 
it  M’ould  be  not  impossible  that  in  the  fur 
interior  of  Asia  Minor — where  the  Christ¬ 
ians  arc  soincwiiat  more  scattered,  and  arc 
less  endowed  with  European  energy  and 
j  intelligence — a  simihar  triumph  might  be 
wreaked  uiKtn  them  by  some  other  bar- 
I  barous  tribes  in  the  region  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  if  the  disconnection  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  from  European  intrigue  did  not  reas¬ 
sure  us  for  their  continued  tranquillity. 
Partant  pour  la  Syrie  is  the  ambition  of 
the  whole  French  nation,  and  a  descent 
on  the  Danube  as.  the  highway  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  equally  the  ambition  of  the 
Muscovite.  But  neither  French  nor  Ilus- 
sians  care  to  establish  their  authority  in 
the  remoter  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  de.aling,  therefore,  with  the  subject  of 
the  Christian  races  under  Turkish  rulers, 
it  is  neeess.ary  to  make  three  distinctions 
in  the  situation  of  these  ChristLans.  There 
are,  first,  those  of  Syria,  now’,  in  spite  of 
all  their  errors  of  conduct,  the  objects. of 
our  preeminent  solicitude ;  defenseless  by 
numbers,  by  isolation,  and  by  their  own 
internal  differeiu^es.  There  are,  next,  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  too  powerful,  as 
W’c  hope,  and  too  united  to  be  successfully 
j  a.s.sailcd  by  the  infidel  tribes  around  them  ; 
yet  neither  powerful  enough  nor  ambitious 
I  enough  to  disturb  the  Turkish  sovereignty. 

;  For  even  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  .as  in 
I  Syria,  the  Christians  in  [Kiint  of  numbers 
form  but  a  small  ininoritj',  there  being 
8,000,000  Turks  .an«l  other  infidel  races  in 
Asia  Minor  .alone.  There  are,  thirdly,  the 
Christians  of  European  Turkey,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  there  as  greatly  in  the 
!  numerical  ascenilant,  and  who  cherish 
j  their  traditions  of  Byzantine  sovereignty. 

I  The  object  of  France  is,  accordingly,  to 
occupy  Syria  in  the  name  of  protection  ; 
the  object  of  Russia  to  incite  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Christians  to  an  active  insurrection 
against  the  Porte. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  Russia  in 
this  unceasing  labor  is  that  ne.arly  the 
whole  of  the  ChristLans  .are  more  or  less 
her  co-religionists.  There  are  only  260,- 
000  Roman  Catholics.  The  immense  re¬ 
mainder  of  European  Christians  are  either 
Greek  or  Armenian  ;  and  the  Armenians 
are  probably  almost  as  amenable  to  her 
religious  influence  as  the  Greeks.  In 
European  Turkey  it  is  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  Porte  to  maintain  its  own  author- 
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ity ;  in  Syria  it  is  equally  its  difficulty  to 
procure  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
which  it  has  conceded  to  the  Christians. 

Let  us  see  then,  for  a  moment,  what  are 
the  actual  laws  of  the  Turkish  empire,  de¬ 
fining  the  civil  position  and  legal  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  (/hristians.  For  this  pur|>OBe 
we  must  glance  at  the  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  of  Turkey  during  the  last  twenty 

ears.  It  w’ill  be  remembered  that  Sultan 

lahmoud,  after  the  defeats  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  set  to  work 
to  reform  his  government.  What  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  “  shut  its  stable-door  when 
its  steinl  is  stolen  ?  ”  Austria,  since  Villa- 
fi  anca,  is  now  doing  the  same  thing,  well 
knowing  that,  if  she  had  begun  to  reform 
five  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  no  i 
Villafranca  to  blot  her  history.  Sultan  | 
Mahmoud  reigned  for  eleven  years  after  j 
Adrianople;  that  is,  from  1829  to  1840.  | 
Hut  his  reforms,  ini|K>rtant  as  they  were, 
were  in  a  great  degree  military  and  civil ;  ' 
at  any  rate  the  constitutional  changes  ; 
W’hich  he  introduced  are  but  the  ground-  j 
work,  .and  that,  too,  a  very  narrow  one, 
of  the  supcM’structuro  which  his  successor 
reared.  He  did  much,  how’ever,  to  tran.s- 
form  Turkish  .administration  from  an 
Asiatic  to  a  Kuro|>ean  character.  Hut 
four  months  after  his  death  the  Tanzimat 
was  published  by  Abdul  Medjid.  To 
avoid  confusion  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  charter  is  substantiallv  the  same 
with  the  Ilatti-ScherifF  of  Criilhan^,  into 
which  it  was  afterwards  embodied.  It 
is  believed  that  this  change  in  Turkish 
laws  w':ls  for  a  considerable  period  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  ministers  of  the  late 
Sultan.  The  edict  itself  traces  its  own 
threefold  object  in  these  words : 

“1.  The  guarantees  which  will  insure 
our  subjects  perfect  security  for  their  lives, 
their  honor,  and  their  property. 

“  2.  A  regular  method  of  collecting  and 
establishing  the  taxes. 

“  3.  An  equally  reguhar  method  of  levy¬ 
ing  .and  recruiting  the  army,  and  fixing 
the  period  of  service.” 

No  one  can  peruse  this  celebrated  docu¬ 
ment  and  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  faithful  expression  of  an  administra- 1 
tive  liber.ality  which  must  have  excited  ; 
the  strongest  hopes  at  the  period  of  its  j 
publication.  It  Is  to  be  apprehended, 
however,  that  the  influence  of  the  great  { 
Powers  procured  the  concession  of  the  , 
Tanzimat.  We  8h.all  not  dilate  upon  the  : 
terms  of  this  capitulation,  because  it  has  I 


been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Firman  of 
the  twenty-flrst  of  February,  1856,  which 
is  the  jwesent  charter  of  the  Christians. 
!  Tl)is  wider  concession  was  obtained  with 
'  the  view  of  reconciling  the  sup|>ort  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  an  Orient.aJ  desjtolism, 
'  with  the  regard  due  to  the  co-religionists 
'  of  those  supporting  Powers.  In  fact,  the 
I  regeneration  of  Turkey,  which  the  Allies, 
on  laying  down  their  arms,  desired  to 
effect,  Wivs  reposed  by  them  on  this  docu¬ 
ment,  jointly  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
signe<l  by  the  seven  Powers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  month.  The  treaty  aimed  to  guarantee 
the  Turkish  empire  from  aggression  from 
without ;  the  firman  aimed  to  guarantee 
the  Christians  the  enjoyment  of  an  equality 
with  the  Mohammedans  under  the  muni¬ 
cipal  law  of  Turkey. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  Christians  .and  to  the  “  establish¬ 
ment  ”  of  their  faith,  as  w'e  apply  the  term 
in  this  country,  the  provisions  are  ample. 
Thus,  there  is  one  clause  in  this  firman  to 
the  following  effect : 

”  As  .all  religions  can  bo  exercised  freely, 
no  one  will  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
religion,  and  no  one  forced  to  change  his 
religion.” 

This  is  fair  in  theory,  but  failing  in 
pr.ac(ice. 

Again,  it  is  laid  down  th.at  the  chiefs  of 
■  the  Christian  and  Jewish  communitii^ 
slnall  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
'  Porte,  and  this  extends  to  the  “  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  vicars,  bishops,  and  rabbis.” 
In  return  for  such  a  recognition  of  the 
civil  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  the  Porte 
undertakes  to  provide  revenues  for  the 
Christian  clergy,  and  to  place  their 
churches  .and  schools  in  repair.  “  Fixed 
revenues  ”  are  promised  to  all  Christian 
ministers,  in  lieu  of  the  “  contributions 
j  and  casu.al  profits,”  which  the  firman  de- 
I  signates  as  constituting  their  former  gains, 
and  which,  indeed,  unless  the  clergy  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  occasionally  happened  wdth  the 
Greek  priests,  some  secular  avocation, 
formed  their  only  me.ans  of  living.  In  a 
w'ord,  the  Turkish  Government  assumed 
very  much  the  responsibility  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  ecclesiastical  centralization  which, 
since  the  Concordat  of  the  Pope  with  the 
first  Napoleon,  has  prev.ailed  in  France. 

It  will  be  perceived,  without  adducing 
other  declarations  of  the  Firman  of  1856, 
that  the  Porto  here  undertook  much  more 
than  it  could  achieve,  either  in  respect  of 
its  administrative  vigor  or  of  its  financial 
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solvency.  To  carry  out  a  mij'hty  social 
revolution,  assailiiif*  tlie  innate  notions  of 
every  Mohammedan  who  had  a  grain  of 
orthodoxy  about  him,  required  equal  vigi¬ 
lance  and  power.  To  encounter  the  pecu¬ 
niary  responsibility  which  this  new  system 
involved,  required  an  opulence  not  at  all 
to  be  expected  of  a  government  which 
borrows  money  at  six  per  cent,  and  whoso 
stock  is  down  at  sixty  ;  in  other  words,  of 
a  government  which  is  J'aying  ten  per 
cent  on  the  market  price  of  its  loans.  The 
Firman  has  broken  down ;  and  every  m.an 
acquainted  witli  the  internal  condition  of 
Turkey  must  have  seen  that  it  would 
bre.ak  down  for  want  of  means  to  carry 
out  its  resolutions. 

We  miglit  refer  to  several  other 
changes  of  corresponding  irnportance  in 
this  charter.  One,  however,  shall  suffice. 
It  is  known  that  the  capitation  tax  was, 
until  1856,  a  law  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
which  at  once  illustrates  the  traditionary 
theoretic  tolerance  of  the  Turk,  .and  marks 
his  sense  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Christian. 
The  Cliristian  was  not  deemed  worthy  to 
bear  arms — partly,  perhaps,  because  a  fa¬ 
natical  race  of  Mohammedans  thought  it 
imprudent  to  trust  him  with  them — and 
he  paid  a  tax  per  head  in  place  of  con¬ 
tributing  ^)ersonally  to  the  service  of  the 
state.  This  tax  was  collected  in  an  in- 
\tdious  manner,  and  w’as  associated  with 
several  circumstances  of  degradation. 
The  fact  of  its  existence  affords,  never¬ 
theless,  a  plea  for  the  tolerance  of  the 
Turk.  But  when  the  Firman  of  1856 
declared  that  all  religions  should  be  equal 
before  the  law,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish 
a  degrading  distinction  affecting  one  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have 
been  no  boon  to  the  Chnstians  to  have 
passed  from  the  ignominious  refuge  of  the 
capitation  tax  to  a  subjection  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  into  the  ranks  of  the  Turkish  army. 
Accordingly,  while  the  Christians  came 
under  the  law  of  military  service,  they 
W'ere  pennitted  to  pay  a  pecuniary  equiv¬ 
alent. 

There  cjin  be  no  doubt  that  if  laws 
such  as  these  could  but  be  carried  into 
actual  working,  the  Turkish  Government 
would  afford  a  much  better  security  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Christians  than  the 
despotisms  of  Russia  and  Austria.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  priests  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  w’ho  are  held  in  monetary  thral¬ 
dom  by  Russia,  and  w’ho  hold  their  own 
congregations  in  spiritual  thraldom  to 


themselves  in  turn,  incessantly  preach  the 
restoration  of  C’hri.stian  rule  at  t’onstanti- 
nople  as  the  only  means  of  the  liberty  of 
those  congregations,  until  the  realization 
of  th.at  object  h.as  now  grown  into  a 
species  of  fanaticism,  originating  in  pro¬ 
spects  of  temjmral  advantage.  The  sim- 
])le  Bulgarians,  Servians,  or  Bosnians  can 
form  no  judgment  of  the  tyranny  which  a 
cognate  religion  would  impose  u|>on  them, 
if  the  Russian  authority  extended  to  the 
Bosphorus.  Neither  Tanzimat,  llatti- 
Scheriff,  nor  Firman  is  of  value,  in  their 
eyes,  in  comparison  with  the  glorious  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  reestablishment  of  Christian 
power  .at  Constantinople.  Let  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  privileges  conceded  in  these 
charters  bo  as  great  as  it  may,  there  will 
still  be  an  ulterior  ambition  in  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  of  Euro]>ean  Turkey. 
W e  c.an  therefore  but  anticipate,  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  an  incess.ant  warring 
on  the  established  government  by  the 
subject  races.  This  result  m.ay  be  dis- 
.aj>pointing  to  statesmen  who  desire  to 
maint.ain  the  Ottoman  rule,  in  order  to 
save  European  complications,  and  who 
may  deem  the  Cliristians  along  the 
D.anubc  eminently  ungrateful.  Certain¬ 
ly,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Porte  to  carry 
out,  in  their  full  extent,  the  reforms  it 
declared  four  years  ago,  if  only  because 
it  will  thereby  diminish — though,  we  a}»- 
prehend,  it  c.an  never  destroy — this  .ad¬ 
verse  pre.ssure.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  advantages  can  be  fully  obtained  by 
the  Christian  in  European  Turkey,  it  is 
equ.ally  his  interest — though  he  is  unabh> 
to  .appreciate  it  —  not  to  jweeipitate  the 
fall  of  the  Moh.ammedan  state;  both  luv 
cause  the  replacing  of  the  Turkish  do¬ 
minion  by  the  Russian,  wdiich  would  now' 
be  the  infallible  result,  w'ould  transfer 
him  from  one  harsh  despotism  to  a 
harsher  one ;  .and  because  the  j)rolong.a- 
tion  of  Turkish  rule  until  the  Christian 
states  shall  have  developed  themselves,  is 
likely  to  result  in  their  fin.al  emancipation 
from  every  foreign  authority,  whether 
Turk  or  Rus.sian.  The  Turkish  dominion 
in  Europe  is  evidently  doomed ;  but,  al¬ 
though  the  time  may  arrive  when  it  shall 
please  Providence  to  restore  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  can  at 
present  discern  no  evidence  of  the  ajv 
proach  of  that  epoch. 

Looking,  however,  to  the  Turkish  em- 
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piro  in  nil  its  provinces  as  a  dominion  pre¬ 
sumptively  immovable  in  our  own  age, 
we  nave  to  consider  simply  how  we  can 
realize  those  concessions  which  have  been 
declared  to  the  Christians  of  all  commun¬ 
ions,  how  we  can  render  tolerable  an  evil 
which  we  can  not  eradicate.  Half  the 
difficulty  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  min¬ 
gled  imbecility  and  venality  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  administration.  The  Turks,  even  in 
the  ages  of  their  m.artitil  glory,  were  so  ill 
qti.aliKed  to  conduct  public  business,  th.at 
they  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Phanariot  Greeks.  The  Greeks  w'ere 
then,  were  always,  and  still  rem.ain,  clever 
but  veiiiil ;  the  Turks,  indolent,  though 
commonly  honest.  Indeed,  it  requires  a 
very  accurate  knowdcdge  of  Turkish  .ad¬ 
ministration  to  appreciate  the  due  share 
of  the  Turkish  race  in  the  official  mi.s- 
deeds  which  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan.  Or»e  half  of  the 
Piishas,  for  examj>le,  it  is  probable,  are 
Greek  perverts.  The  historical  alter¬ 
native,  in  the  diffusion  of  patronage,  has 
lain  between  the  tw’o  races ;  neither  «loes 
there  appear  to  be  any  other  race  of  men 
fr«)m  whom  public  officers  can  be  chosen. 
Accordingly,  the  future '  of  Turkish  ad- 
miuLstration  appears  to  lie  between  a 


slovenly  honesty  and  venal  craft.  Until 
this  is  changed,  new  edicts,  requiring  all 
the  authority  of  government  for  their  en¬ 
forcement,  must  remain  little  better  than 
obsolete  laws.  Our  personal  experience 
of  Turkey  before  the  Crimean  war  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  th.at  state  then  lay  in  its  administrative 
weakness.  We  now  find  that,  four  years 
.after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  which 
at  firat  threatened  the  extinction  of  its 
Kuropean  dominion,  Turkish  administra¬ 
tion  is  apparently  irreclaimable.  Wo  say 
therefore,  at  once,  that  we  apprehend 
there  is  here  an  evil  without  a  cure.  We 
may  apply  palliatives,  no  doubt.  We 
m.ay  rouse  the  government  periodically ; 
in  Syria,  w’e  may  interpose  an  army  of 
occupation,  and  we  may  endeavor  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  Christians  in 
that  country  to  defend  themselves.  And 
we  believe  that  this  is  all  we  can  do. 
We  fear  th.at  Turkish  history  will  be  a 
weary  one  for  Europe ;  and  wo  have 
little  hope  for  the  future  of  a  government 
which,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  we 
can  not  at  present  attempt  to  displace 
without  encountering  the  probability  of 
instituting  a  worse. 


From  the  Dublin  DnlTcrilty  Ha  ailo«. 

RIENZI,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  TRIBUNES.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  DE  VERICOUR 


PART  II. 

The  Cardinal  Legate  h.ad  withdrawn  to 
Monte-Fiascone,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  concluded  a  close  alliance  w'ith  the 
Colonnas,  the  Orsini,  and  all  the  nobles 
who  were  the  most  bitterly  hostile  to 
Kienzi.  They  all  prepared  to  attack 
Rome,  or  reduce  the  city  by  famine,  in 
investing  it.  The  danger  was  imminent. 
The  Tribune  made  an  appeal  to  all  classes 


*  Continued  from  page  107. 


of  citizens,  and  to  the  peasantry.  A  few 
barons  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  among 
them  John  of  Vico,  who  entered  the  city 
with  one  hundred  horsemen,  and  a  supply 
of  corn.  But  rumors  of  treason  were  cir¬ 
culating  about  his  intentions.  Vico,  on 
his  arrival,  did  not  go  at  once  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  Rienzi  invited  him  with  his  son  and 
principal  companions  to  a  banquet,  kept 
them  all  prisoners,  disarmed  their  soldiers, 
whoso  arms  and  horses  he  distributed  to 
his  own  followers.  He  had  made  hasty 
preparations,  when  he  learnt  that  the- 
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enemy,  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
fiad  encamped  within  about  tiiree  miles  of  j 
Rome.  He  had  not  neglected  his  usual 
mode  of  rousing  the  entlmsiasm  of  the 
liomans.  He  related  to  the  assembled  j 
people  that  his  patron.  Saint  Martin,  had 
>romised  him  victory ;  that  l*ope  Boniface 
lad  appeared  to  him  during  the  night, 
and  announced  to  him  a  battle  in  which 
he  would  be  avenged  of  the  insults  of  the 
Colonnas ;  aflcr  which  he  divided  his 
array  into  three  corps,  and  at  their  head, 
marched  towards  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome.  The  army  of  the  barons  was  ad¬ 
vancing  during  the  dead  of  nighty  with 
old  Colonna  and  his  sun  at  their  head. 
Their  intention  was  to  surprise  the  city, 
having  biibed  some  of  the  guards,  who 
having  been  changed,  baffled  the  whole 
plan.  When  Stephen  Colonna  beheld  the 
failure  of  the  attack,  he  resolved,  M'ith  his 
colleagues,  to  defile  in  battle  array  before 
the  city,  in  order  to  brave  the  enemy. 
They  were  thus  passing  close  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,  near  Rienzi  and  his  bands, 
with  trumpets  sounding  tauntingly,  exas¬ 
perating  the  Romans  within,  who  were 
foaming  with  fury,  when  the  city  gate 
was  suddenljr  flung  open.  The  younger 
Colonna,  thinking  that  his  companions 
had  entered,  darted  in,  and  the  Romans 
receding,  somewlrat  taken  by  surprise,  he 
boldly  dashed  on  the  Tribune,  who,  being 
overthrown,  exclaimed,  “  Great  God,  will 
you  betray  me  ?”  In  the  meantime  the 
Iloraans,  having  recovered  from  their 
momentary  stujior,  overpow'ered  and 
slaughtered  the  younger  Colonna;  and 
the  old  man  and  nobles  hastening  to  the 
rescue,  they  were  received  with  fury, 
and  all  cut  down  or  obliged  to  take  to 
flight. 

This  was  a  great  victory.  Seven  Co¬ 
lonnas  had  fallen.  Old  Stephen  was  al¬ 
most  broken-hearted.  The  nobles  were 
panic-struck.  Rienzi  did  not  know  his 
advantage.  His  febrile  accesses  of  deliri¬ 
ous  excitement  were  always  followed  by 
a  state  of  prostration.  It  must  have  been 
with  him  the  result  of  his  physical  consti¬ 
tution.  His  fainting  fits  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  formerly.  Moreover,  success 
led  him  to  great  display,  and  to  festivals 
instead  of  to  the  completion  of  an  enter¬ 
prise.  The  next  day  he  went  to  the  field 
of  battle  with  his  son,  aocom|>anied  by 
one  hundred  knights;  he  made  inhu- 
man  difliculties  about  granting  the  permis- 
aion  for  burying  the  illustrious  dead.  He 


picked  up  some  earth,  moist  with  blood, 
and  shed  it  on  the  head  of  his  son,  in  pro- 
Qlaiming  him  “  Knight  of  Victory.”  The 
whole  of  this  scene  created  great  disgust 
among  many  of  his  adherents.  The  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Colonnas  had  estranged  also 
many  of  his  partisans.  But  he  hud  prom¬ 
ised  the  Roman  militia  a  pay  which  he 
could  not  grant  without  levying  a  new 
tax.  The  people,  in  many  groups,  w’ere 
murmuring  loudly  at  his  pride,  profuse 
display,  and  banquets,  and  protesting  in¬ 
dignantly  against  the  chance  of  fresh  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  Rienzi  was  in¬ 
active,  no  longer  assembling  the  ]>eoplo 
on  the  Forum,  remaining  surrounded  by 
the  lowest  ]>opulacc.  The  Legate  of  the 
Pontiff,  on  the  other  1  and,  displayed  a 
surpassing  activity,  watching  the  gener.al 
discontent.  Hu  skillfully  launched  among 
the  Romans  a  terrible  mauitesto,  addressed 
by  the  Pope  to  the  people,  in  which  the 
usurpations  of  Rienzi,  his  cruelties  and 
follies,  were  enumerated  and  stigmatized, 
closing  by  the  announcement  of  a  decree 
of  excommunication  on  both  the  Tribune 
and  the  city,  which  would  soon  follow. 
He  had,  moreover,  rectuved  from  Avignon 
a  large  sum  to  assist  the  barons,  who  now 
surroundeil  the  city  again  and  threatened 
it  with  famine.  The  menace  of  a  famine, 
and  the  excommunication,  were  more 
than  enough  to  cool  the  enthusi.o.sm  of 
the  Romans.  Rienzi  himself  was  dis¬ 
couraged.  He  thought  he  felt  the  palace 
of  the  Capitol  tremble  under  him  every 
night.  An  owl  that  c:imc  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  Ca^utol  frightened  him  dur¬ 
ing  his  sleep  by  its  shriek  ;  it  was  driven 
away,  but  returned  again  and  again.  Ho 
thus  allowed  days  and  sleepless  nights  to 
pass  without  forming  any  resolution. 

During  this  st.ale  of  superstitious  weak¬ 
ness  and  irresolution,  the  Legate  j)ub- 
lished  the  decree  of  excommunication. 
Rienzi  roused  himself,  and  resolved  not 
to  fall  w'ithout  resistance.  His  council 
had  refused  him  the  authority  to  increase 
the  tax  u)>on  salt,  and  to  appoint  a  captain 
of  war;  he  now  endeavored  to  change 
the  majority  in  the  council  hostile  to  him, 
and  convoked  new  elections  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Rome.  The  majority  of  the 
ballot  went  against  him.  He  tried  one 
last  eflTort,  which  could  not  but  prove  a 
failure.  In  the  presence  of  the  crowd  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Capitol  he  annulled  all  his 
former  decrees,  so  characterized  by  their 
arrogance,  pretensions,  aud  usurpations ; 
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he  promised  to  submit  to  the  instructions  I 
of  the  Pontiff,  and  cancelled  the  superior  I 
authority  he  had  awarded  to  the  Roman 
people.  This  crest-fallen,  unmanly  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  of  the  Tribune  was  re>  I 
ceived  with  loud  murmurs  by  both  his  i 
partisans  and  his  enemies.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Lej^te  w'as  forming  a  secret 
plot  for  the  ruin  of  the  Tribune,  with  the  ' 
Colonnas,  the  Savelli,  and  a  Condottiere,  * 
Pepino,  Count  of  Min.arbino,  who  was ' 
commi.ssioned  by  the  King  of  Hungary  j 
to  collect  soldiers  to  march  against  the  I 
Queen  of  Naples.  Rienzi,  hoping  for  | 
some  assistance  from  that  king,  did  not  | 
anticipate  the  hostility  of  Pepino,  although  j 
he  had  shortly  before  banished  him  from  | 
Romo  for  having  committed  some  act  of  i 
plunder  at  Terracina.  On  the  fifteenth  I 
of  December,  a  bill  was  placarded  at  the  1 
gate  of  the  ca.«tle  of  St.  Angelo,  exciting  i 
the  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  ex- 1 
communicated  Tribune.  Rienzi  ordered  I 
it  to  be  tom  down,  and  summoned  its  au- ) 
thor  to  his  Tribun.al.  But  in  the  evening  ' 
of  that  day  the  cries  of  “  Death  to  the 
Tribune”  were  heard  clamored  in  several 
parts  of  the  city.  Early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  belfry  of  the  (Capitol  called  the ' 
people  to  arms.  No  one  answered  it.  | 
Every  party  sought  its  safety  in  its  dis- 1 
trict.  Rienzi  sallied  out,  followed  by  a 
few  remaining  soldiers ;  the  people  at  ^ 
last,  gradually,  slowly,  collected.  He ' 
tried  once  more  the  magic  power  of  his 
eloquence,  but  his  faith  in  himself  was 
gone  ;  he  spoke  with  a  feminine  nervous- ' 
ness,  of  all  he  had  done,  of  the  injustice  ; 
and  ingratitude  he  was  subjected  to.  He  ; 
wept  abundantly ;  many  wejit  with  him, 
ami  when  he  begged  to  be  released  from  ! 
the  authority  that  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  seven  months  before,  not  one  dissent¬ 
ing  voice  was  heard.  I*robably,  as  a  last 
mark  of  resjiect,  a  silent  crowd  accom¬ 
panied  him  and  his  wife,  who  was  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  monkish  robe  and  hood, 
to  the  Ca.stle  of  Angelo.  All  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  immediately  thrown  open. 
The  barons  retumeii ;  the  Legate  installed 
himself  at  the  Capitol.  The  Tribune  was 
declared  solemnly  a  heretic,  sacrilegious, ' 
and  hung  in  effigy.  Two  senators  were 
appointed,  and  his  government  abolished,  j 
Again  Rienzi  made  one  hast  attempt ;  he  j 
had  one  of  his  symbolical  pictures  affixed 
to  the  gate  of  the  Chnrch  of  Santa  Mad.a- 
Icna ;  but  the  liomans  had  latterly  suf¬ 
fered  from  famine  ;  they  paid  no  attention 


to  the  allegory,  which  fell,  destroyed,  .and 
soiled  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  whilst  Rienzi, 
beholding  his  ^werlefciness,  disappeared 
from  Romo.  But  in  the  interval  between 
his  fall  and  this  last  attempt  Rienzi  had 
gone  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  his  nephew 
commanded  the  fort,  leaving  his  wife, 
sons,  and  relations  in  Rome,  where, 
through  the  generosity  of  old  Stephen 
Colonna,  they  lived  secure  and  tranquil. 
When  the  nephew  was  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der  the  fort,  Rienzi,  skillfully  disguised, 
returned  to  Rome,  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  where,  it  appe.ar8  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  documents,  th.at  two  of  the  Oreini 
w'ere  plotting  to  have  him  taken  in  order 
to  give  him  up  to  the  Legate,  or  have 
him  hanged  or  murdered.  Their  death 
alone  saved  him.  It  is  well  established 
that  he  left  Romo  and  fled  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Naples,  towards  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1,348. 

Sir  E.  Bnlwer  Lytton,  in  his  brilliant 
romance,  attributes  this  first  fall  of  his 
hero  to  the  excommunication  and  its 
blighting  results.  But  the  excommanic.n- 
tion  alone  could  not  have  worked  such  a 
change  among  the  Romans.  The  history 
of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  and  of  Florence 
esjiecially,  abounds  with  instances  when 
this  pontifical  ultimatum  was  yiowerless 
and  often  braved.  Rienzi  had  committed 
gross  iwlitical  errors,  among  w'hicli  the 
most  fiital  to  him  were  his  lolly  of  sum¬ 
moning  the  Emiicror  to  his  tribunal  and 
his  insulting  and  expelling  the  pontifical 
vicar,  who  was  disposed  to  favor  and  sup¬ 
port  him.  He  certainly  evinced  flashes 
of  genius  and  energy,  but  proved  himself 
a  mystical,  literary  Utopian,  devoid  of 
many  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  a 
statesman.  His  heedles.snes8,  puerile  os¬ 
tentation,  and  extravagance,  disgusted 
the  people.  Many  of  his  acts  of  despotism 
destroyed  also  tho  public  confidence,  and 
when  at  the  la.st  moment  ho  abandoned 
his  pompous  titles,  annulled  his  former  or¬ 
dinances,  these  sudden  changes  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  concessions  were  received  as  a 
testimony  of  his  weakness,  and  as  a  proof 
that  self-interest  .alone  had  actuated  him 
in  all  his  proceedings — hence  a  mass  of 
the  people  abandoned  him  and  joined  his 
enemies. 

Rienzi  was  now  a  wandering  outcast, 
but  far  from  being  discouraged.  Being 
ab.andoned  by  all  partiesi,  he  turned  to 
one  of  those  Condottieri,  the  scourge  of 
Italy  —  men  who  for  a  certain  sum  of 
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money  undertook  every  thing.  The  Ger 
m:in,  Werner,  one  of  the  boldest  adven¬ 
turers,  who  called  himself  “  the  enemy  of 
(iod  and  of  mercy,”  was  then  not  far  from 
Rome  with  his  lawless  band.  He  had,  a 
few  years  previously,  plundered  twelve 
large  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  and  braved 
the  united  forces  of  the  Visconti  and  the 
Seala.  The  fallen  Tribune  pi-oposed  to 
this  brigand  to  join  him  and  attempt  a 
surprise  of  Rome.  They  came  near  the 
city.  Had  they  suddenly  attacked  it, 
they  might  have  succeeded,  for  a  part  of 
the  people,  suffering  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  nobles,  were  already  regretting  Ri- 
cnzi.  But  they  hesitated,  and  gave  time 
to  the  Legate  to  assemble  troops  and  take 
measures  of  defense.  Moreover,  Rienzi 
had  collected,  through  his  friends,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  sum  of  money,  and  one  of  his 
agents,  Papencordt  says  his  own  brother, 
fled  with  it.  The  Condottiere,  unwilling 
to  act  without  subsidies,  and  seeing  liome 
well  guarded,  turned  awsiy  towards  Na¬ 
ples,  leaving,  in  his  way,  Rienzi  safe  in 
one  of  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  in  a  convent  of  some  poor  mystical 
monks,  dissenters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  who,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Majella,  spent  their  lives  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  prayer,  and  in  the  expectation  of 
purer  times,  of  a  general  reform  in  the 
Church,  and  of  a  universal  fraternal  pov¬ 
erty.  This  year,  (1348,)  during  which  the 
memorable  black  plague  ti'ansfbrmed  Eu¬ 
rope  into  a  huge  charnel-house,  the  fear¬ 
ful  earthquake  that  followed,  which  shook 
Rome  to  its  very  foundations,  was  well 
calculated  to  confirm  the  poor  monks  in 
their  forebodings  and  visions,  and  le.'id  all 
warm  imaginations  to  share  them.  Ri¬ 
enzi  joined  the  monks  in  all  their  ecstatic 
reveries  and  in  their  abstinence;  he  in¬ 
flamed  them  with  his  mystical  eloquence 
and  ambitious  projects.  The  mutual  fe¬ 
brile  exaltations,  the  yearnings  for  days  of 
ptirity  and  spiritual  greatness,  continued. 
Rienzi  was  beheld  as  a  prophet  by  the 
poor  monks.  He  has  himselt  afterwards 
related  his  residence  in  the  Majella,  and 
it  seems  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
austerity,  poverty,  and  humility  of  these 
solitaries. 

At  the  commencement  of  1360,  the 
most  revered  hermit  in  the  cotmtry.  Fra 
Angelo,  came  to  Rienzi,  knelt  before  him, 
urged  him  to  action  in  a  pathetic  address, 
observing  that  he  had  loug. enough  been 


I  in  penitence  and  retreat,  that  the  day  of 
I  salvation  of  all  had  come,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  two  men  had  been 
elected,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  and 
Cola,  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
must  hasten  to  the  Emperor,  who  will  aid 
him  to  crush  the  bad  ]):issions  and  regen¬ 
erate  Rome  and  the  Church.  However 
flattering  such  a  proposition  could  be  to 
the  ambition  and  mysticism  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  his  former  conduct  to  the  Emperor 
made  him  hesitate  as  to  its  being  practi¬ 
cable  ;  but  the  mystiQ.al  remonstrances 
and  prophetic  visions  of  the  friar  could 
not  fail  to  captivate  and  pcrsu.adc  an  ima¬ 
ginative  and  enter|)rising  nature.  It  was 
I  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  the  celebration  of 
i  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  Ti  ibune. 
Twelve  hundred  thousand  Christian  pil¬ 
grims  had  fallen  u|>on  Rome.  Rienzi 
could  not  resist  the  temptation.  He  came 
also.  Moreover,  he  was  no  longer  safe  in 
the  MajelLa.  The  Andibishop  of  Naples 
was  preparing  snares  to  have  him  taken 
and  given  up  to  the  Pope.  Cola,  lost 
among  the  masses  of  people,  now  at 
Rome,  found  many  of  his  old  .associates 
and  friends,  excited  their  discontent 
against  the  Legate,  and  spoke  feiA-ently 
of  his  new  projects.  As  the  Cardinal 
was,  according  to  custom,  visiting  the 
churches,  two  arrows  pierced  his  hat :  no 
one  was  found  in  the  house  whence  they 
came.  The  prelate  suspected  Rienzi  of 
being  at  least  an  accomplice  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  he  requested  earnestly  the 
Pope  to  accept  his  resignation.  Still,  it 
was  not  by  any  means  a  propitious  time 
to  attempt  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
Rome,  as  the  whole  population  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Jubilee,  which  they  more 
especially  considered  as  a  most  advan¬ 
tageous  sireculation  to  themselves,  and 
from  which  their  attention  could  not  be 
drawn  away  by  any  ]X}litical  consideration, 
nor  by  any  Tribune  however  beloved. 

The  month  of  July,  1350,  Prague, 
where  resided  the  Emperor  Charles  IV^., 
beheld  the  arrival  of  Rienzi,  who  went 
straightway  to  the  Court,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
whom  he  addressed  in  a  mystical  lan¬ 
guage,  expressive  of  the  purity  of  his  in¬ 
tentions  when  he  governed  Rome,  Con¬ 
fessing  the  pride  that  had  blinded  him, 
how  power  had  intoxicated  him,  and  how 
much  he  had  subsequently  suffered  when 
God  had  cast  him  down  in  the  abyss. 
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Ho  concluded  by  imploring  the  imperial 
protection,  and  proclaiming  that  the  sword 
of  the  Ein|)eror  must  cut  down  all  tyrants, 
adding  that  crows  take  to  flight  before  the 
eagle.  The  Emperor,  astonished,  listened 
to  him  favorably,  promised  his  pardon  for 
the  past,  and  consented  to  listen  to  his 
projects.  The  allusions  of  the  enthusiastic 
outcast  referred  to  nothing  less  than  the 
universal  monarchy  of  the  empire,  and 
the  supremacy  ot  the  State  over  the 
Church  after  the  long  triumph  and  as¬ 
cendancy  of  the  Pontifical  See :  they 
were  all  accompanied  by  prophetic  assur¬ 
ances  of  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  ultimate  success  in  all  reforms,  till  the 
day  when  the  world  would  offer  a  perfect 
unity  in  government  and  cree<l,  when  the 
Emperor,  Cola  di  Rienzi,  and  the  Poih; 
would  offer  in  this  world  the  image  of  tne 
Holy  Trinity.  Ch.arles  IV.  was  a  practi- 
c:il  man,  hostile  to  chimerical  ideas,  and 
attae^hed  to  the  Pope  and  the  Church. 
Neverlhele.ss,  he  requested  the  Tribune  to 
give  him  in  writing  all  he  had  heard  him 
express  ;  and  entertaining  some  doubt 
about  his  orthodoxy,  ho  requested  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague  to  watch  over  him, 
to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  biit  with  kind 
treatment. 

Now  Rienzi  became  subjected  to  end¬ 
less  convers:itions  and  argumentations 
with  the  Archbishop  and  many  (ierman 
doctors  and  scholars  who  visited  him.  In 
all  he  evinced  dashes  of  heresy.  In  his 
memoir  to  the  Em|)eror,  he  alludes  for 
the  first  time  to  the  report  which  suie 
'  posed  him  to  be  the  son  of  Henry  VII., 
an  indeliciite  disgrace  on  the  honor  of  his 
mother ;  he  asserts  the  prophecy  which 
selected  him  as  a  precursor — a  St.  John — 
of  a  new  Christ,  depicting  vividly  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Avignon  Court  and  the 
wretchedness’  of  Rome.  The  Emperor, 
who  had  great  pretensions  to  theological 
learning,  condescended  to  answer  the  in¬ 
fatuated  exile  in  conversations,  aixl  espe¬ 
cially  in  writing ;  he  did  so  as  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Church,  defending  the  ortho¬ 
doxy,  upbraiding  Cola  for  his  pride  and 
vanity,  pitying  Rome  and  Italy,  but  pro¬ 
testing  that  the  inqrerial  power  could  not 
regenerate  them,  and  announcing  to  the 
prisoner  that  as  he  nourished  doctrines 
very  dangerous  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  he  must  remain  in  confinement  to 
reflect  and  return  to  the  Christian  tenets. 
Rienzi  replied  by  an  incoherent  ecstatic 
a]K)logy.  Solitude,  the  enfiui  of  captivity. 


resentment,  had  excited  his  feverish  im¬ 
agination  in  the  extreme.  He  most  vehe¬ 
mently  defended  himself  from  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  heresy,  refuted  all  the  other  accu¬ 
sations,  and  expressed  his  lassitude  of  all 
human  greatness.  These  docutnents  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Papen- 
cordt ;  they  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
collections  of  medimval  history,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  that  the  Emperor  as  well  as 
the  Archbishop  held  in  great  estimation 
the  eloquence  of  the  fallen  Tribune.  The 
Emperor  now  abandoned  the  exiled  heretic 
to  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague, 
with  the  charge  of  informing  regularly 
and  legally  .against  him.  Happily  for 
Rienzi,  the  generous  and  benevolent  pre¬ 
late  evinced  a  paternal  sympathy  ;  he  ssiw 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his  pri¬ 
soner,  and  as  the  fainting  or  epileptic  fits 
of  Cola  had  become  more  frequent,  the 
kindest  attendants  were  placed  near  him. 
The  skillful  and  good  old  Archbishop,  now 
obliged  to  carry  on  by  correspondence 
the  trial  of  his  prisoner,  took  every  means 
to  attenuate  his  errors  and  soothe  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  Pontiff*.  Ilis  j)ersua8ive 
benevolence  obtained  from  the  ardent  but 
feeble  imagination  of  Rienzi  a  s<?ries  of 
doctrinal  concessions  which  justified  his 
defense  of  the  poor  outcast.  The  latter 
addressed  incessantly  to  him  letters  and 
memoirs  repudiating  many  of  his  former 
acts,  explaining  others,  accusing  himself 
of  the  sin  of  pride,  and  dwelling  on  his 
boundless  contrition  and  penitence.  The 
prelate  discussed  also,  Avith  a  tender  be¬ 
nevolence,  his  mystical  ideas,  and  led  him 
from  concession  to  concession  to  an  almost 
complete  submis'-ion  to  the  Church,  and 
to  a  declaration  that,  protected  by  the 
Emperor,  his  sins  being  remitted,  his  faith 
pure  —  being  devoted  to  the  ev.angelical 
and  apostolical  doctrine — he  was  ready  to 
api>ear  before  the  PontiflT’s  tribunal,  sus- 
iK'cting  that  the  Pope  might  want  his 
blood,  but  ready,  nevertheless,  to  meet 
his  justice. 

The  good  Archbishop  took  Rienzi  at 
his  word,  and  announced  to  him  that  he 
would  bo  sent  immediately  to  Avignon, 
at  the  request  of  the  Poj>e,  but  warmly 
recommended  to  the  pontifical  favor.  A 
deep  gloom  assailed  the  poor  prisoner 
when  ho  found  that  he  was  going  to  be 
given  up.  A  great  sadness  prevails  in  his 
letters  written  at  this  moment.  The  two 
letters  esiMjcially  which  he  WTOte  before 
his  departure  for  Avignon — one  to  his  son 
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and  the  other  to  Fm  Angelo,  the  hermit 
of  the  mountains  of  Majella  —  arc  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  tone  of  sadness  and  disconr- 
a^eraent,  blended  with  a  presentiment  of 
hia  approaching  end,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  his  compositions.  In  the  first, 
to  his  son,  he  dwells  on  the  everlasting 
belief  in  the  future  renovation  of  the 
world ;  he  urges  the  youth  to  be  patient 
and  humble  —  to  forget  his  father,  w’ho 
w'ill  soon  be  with  God,  and  to  obey  his 
other  father.  Fra  Angelo,  to  whom  he 
leaves  him,  and  who  will  show  him  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.  In  the  other,  to  Fra 
Angelo,  he  dwells  on  his  sufferings  —  he 
considers  them  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  pro¬ 
phecy  —  ht  blesses  his  [)rison  —  speaks  of 
Ins  flood  of  tears,  and  of  his  soul  that  does 
not  despair  in  sorrow’,  because  after  this 
deluge  the  dove  will  return  to  the  ark 
with  the  branch  of  olive  tree ;  and  affect- 
ingly  closes  the  epistle  wdth  these  w’ords  : 
“  No  longer  think  of  me ;  I  am  to  be  given 
up  to  the  Pope,  w’ho  longs  for  my  Wood 
as  I  am  yearning  for  the  celestial  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  think  of  yourselves  only,  brothers  ; 
remain  concealed  and  pray  for  my  sins. 
My  wife,  the  star  of  my  liousc,  has  already 
taken  the  vail  in  the  order  of  Santa  Clara, 
with  her  two  dear  daughters.  Fra  An¬ 
gelo  !  I  intrust  my  son  to  you,  to  lead 
him  away  from  the  w’orld,  towards  the 
true  light.  It  is  the  only  legacy  I  le.ave 
to  you.  As  to  the  few'  arms,  jewels,  .and 
other  things  which  are  deposited  in  a 
concealed  spot,  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  of 
which  my  son  has  no  need,  pray  have 
them  sold,  and  if  a  pilgrim  brother  goes 
to  the  Holy  Land,  let  him,  with  the  value, 
rabe  a  chapel  in  which  my  soul  may  rest 
in  peace;  and  if 'the  infidels  prevent  him 
from  doing  so,  let  him  divide  the  money 
among  the  poor  priests  or  Christians  of 
Jerusalem.”  'fliis  touching  epistle  reveals, 
more  especially,  the  singular  dualism  of 
Kienzi's  n.ature.  llis  soul  could  not  exist 
bereft,  of  his  holy  mother,  the  Church,  nor 
cling  too  W’armly  to  his  beloved  ideal, 
modern  liberty.  He  was  the  victim  of 
that  period  of  transition  during  which  he 
lived  —  tom  by  the  two  elements,  a  mys¬ 
tical  faith,  and  a  mind  enriched  with  the 
treasures  of  antiquity,  in  advance  of  his 
time.  Ilis  mind  and  heart  were  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  hope  and  dream  of  a  union  be¬ 
tween  the  past  and  future.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  refuge  of  all  the  fervent  men  of 
that  age,  w’as  to  be  the  great  link  of  unity. 
His  dream  assumed  gigantic  proportions ; 
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it  shattered  his  naturally  feeble  intellect 
—  he  fell ;  but,  in  felling,  his  dying  eyes 
and  imploring  hands  w’ere  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  cross  of  his  Saviour. 

Kienzi  w’as  brought  to  Avignon  in  the 
month  of  August,  (1351.)  The  people 
crowded  to  gaze  silently  on  the  man  who 
had  been  the  idol  of  the  Komans,  and  the 
object  of  so  many  splendid  festivities. 
Petrarch  says  that  he  aivived  between 
tw’o  common  soldiers,  looking  sad  and 
cast  down.  Thanks  to  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  he 
W’as  not  to  appear  before  his  judges 
charged  with  the  crime  of  heresy,  but 
simply  of  disobedience  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  three  Cardinals  appointed  to  judge 
him  did  not  manifest  a  kindly  disposition 
towards  him.  He  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  with  one  foot  fastened  to  a 
chain  riveted  to  the  wall.  His  prison  at 
Avignon,  the  old  tower  in  the  suburb  of 
Villeneuve,  is  still  shown.  Although  the 
imprisonment  was  harsh,  yet  he  may  not 
have  suffered  otherwise  ;  for,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  cotemporary  biographer,  Iti- 
enzi  was  fat  and  ruddy  in  the  Avignon 
prison,  and  commenced  to  give  way  to 
habits  of  intemperance,  which  subsequent¬ 
ly  brutalized  him  considerably.  The  trial 
was  secret  and  rapidly  tei-minated.  No¬ 
thing  remains  of  it  —  not  a  note,  not  a 
word.  The  accused  outcast  w’as  not  even 
allowed  a  human  being  for  the  defense. 
Petrarch  wrote  secretly  in  his  favor,  with¬ 
out  daring  to  sign  his  letters.  The  fallen 
Tribune,  abandoned  by  all,  W'as  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
Provence,  the  land  of  the  Troub-adoiirs, 
W.1S  then  the  part  of  Europe  where  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  poetry  were  the  most 
honored  and  beloved.  Although  Kienzi 
was  not  a  poet,  his  eruditioji  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  ;  it  had  been  the  basis  of  his  power  and 
fortune ;  and  let  it  be  an  eternal  honor  to 
the  humanizing  influence  of  letters,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Avignon  felt  indignant 
that  a  scholar  —  a  literary  character  — 
should  be  condemned  to  bring  his  head 
on  the  block ;  they  interceded  warmly  in 
his  favor,  made  use  even  of  menacing  lan¬ 
guage,  and  prepared  to  revolt  rather  than 
to  suffer  such  .an  execution.  Tlie  Pontiff, 
who  valued  the  fidelity  of  Avignon,  yield¬ 
ed  to  their  demand.  Kienzi  w’as  onl^ 
kept  a  prisoner,  but  not  severely ;  his 
books  were  returned  to  him — among  them 
the  Bible  and  Livy — and  his  food  was 
even  sent  him  from  the  pontifical  kitclien. 
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Hence,  no  doubt,  the  change  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits,  mentioned  by  the  bio¬ 
grapher. 

A  new  Pontiff,  Innocent  VI.,  was  elect¬ 
ed  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1352. 
From  the  very  day  of  his  election  he 
manifested  a  deep  anxiety  about  the  state 
of  Italy,  and  the  conviction  that  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  pontifical  authority  was 
the  only  remedy  that  could  heal  the  evil 
with  any  efficacy.  But  the  application 
of  that  remedy  was  the  most  difficult 
question.  The  division  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  nobles  and  the  people  of 
Rome  seemed  to  his  experienced  com¬ 
prehension  an  unattainable  object.  lie 
felt  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  Colonnas  or  the  Oi-sini,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Roman  populace  appear¬ 
ed  impossible. 

Since  the  fall  of  Rienzi  the  anarchy  h.ad 
been  worse  than  ever ;  the  authority  of 
the  pontifical  vicars  was  a  dead  letter; 
sanguinary  contests  between  the  nobles 
with  e.ich  other,  and  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people,  M^ere  of  constant  recur¬ 
rence.  A  citizen  had  been  prochainied 
Senator  by  the  people,  but  he  was  soon 
tracked  by  the  nobles  and  obliged  to  fly. 
One  Orsiiii  and  .one  Colonna  assamed  m 
1352  the  title  and  functions  of  Lieutenants 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were,  not 
long  after,  assailed  in  a  popular  riot ;  one 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  the  other  only 
saved  himself  by  flight.  Subsequently, 
the  gre.atest  nobles  fought  witn  each 
other  .at  the  head  of  their  bands,  and  the 
people,  in  the  meantime,  stabbed  them 
right  and  left.  Finally,  a  citizen,  a  popo- 
lare,  allied  Baroncelli,  a  former  warm 
partisan  of  the  Tribune,  took  possession 
of  the  Caj)itol,  where  he  planted  a  white 
flag,  and  called  on  the  support  of  the 
people  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty.  lie 
took  the  title  of  Second  Tribune  and 
Roman  Consul — revived  a  great  number 
of  the  laws  of  the  fii-st  Tribune — received 
the  oath  of  the  captains  of  districts,  but, 
notwithstanding  a  certain  pr.actical  abil¬ 
ity,  there  was  every  appearance  th.at  his 
reign  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 

The  Pope  had  long  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Cardinal  Albornoz  .as  the  only  man  who 
could  subdue  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
Cardinal  was  a  stern,  dark  man,  who,  in 
Sp.ain,  had  warred  against  the  Moors, 
inti^gued  at  the  court  of  Castille,  and 
Anally  offered  his  services  to  the  Holy 
See.  His  experience  and  fearless  charac- 
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ter  were  well  calculated  to  crush  all  the 
petty  tyrants,  crafty  despots,  and  brigands 
who  spread  desolation  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.  But  somebody  was  indispensii- 
ble  to  conciliate  the  Roman  people  and 
hurl  down  Baroncelli.  Innocent  VI. 
thought  of  Rienzi;  he  had  him  brought 
before  him,  and  secretly  gave  him  his  in¬ 
structions.  Poor  Cola  evidently  did  not 
comprehend  their  drift ;  delirious  with 
joy  and  confidence  on  being  drawn  from 
a  dungeon,  to  appear  again  in  Italy  and 
behold  Rome  .at  his  feet,  he  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  cruelty  and  policy  that  led  to 
his  being  associated  with  a  man  like  Car¬ 
dinal  Albornoz.  They  took  their  depar¬ 
ture,  escorted  by  a  small  but  excellent 
troop  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  they  crossed 
the  Apennines,  bending  their  way  towards 
Rome.  The  Cardinal  was  bearer  of  a 
bull  empowering  him  to  exterminate 
heresy  —  restore  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  the  Church  —  annihilate  the  leagues 
formed  against  the  pontifical  rights,  and 
enforce  the  restitution  of  the  Church  pro¬ 
perty.  Rienzi  had  received  a  letter  of 
instructions,  worded  in  a  somewhat  am¬ 
biguous  manner ;  it  stated  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Knight,  Rienzi,  had  been  absolved, 
delivered,  and  was  now  sent  to  Rome, 
hoping  that  his  sufferings  had  brought 
him  to  his  right  senses,  .and  to  the  laying 
aside  of  his  fantastical  visions,  so  that  by 
his  influence  and  industry  he  might  re¬ 
concile  the  ill-intentioned.  Great  verbal 
promises  had  been  lavished  ujKm  him  at 
Avignon ;  the  dignity  of  Senator  being 
stipulated  as  the  future  reward  for  his 
services,  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  Church  and  defend 
her  rights  to  the  death.  During  the 
journey,  Rienzi,  although  exulting  m  his 
dreams  for  the  future,  awoke  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  real  jxisition.  He  saw* 
himself  almost  destitute  of  everything; 
isolated,  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  valiiint  knights,  his  relations, 
.and  escorted  by  a  little  pontifical  army 
well  paid.  When  they  all  arrived  at 
Florence,  the  Cardinal  was  received  with 
gorgeous  splendor  and  with  honors  due 
to  a  sovereign,  whilst  Cola  remained  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  menials  unobserved.  The 
Florentines,  who  had  formerly  feared  his 
authority,  w’cro  not  disposed  to  encourage 
his  political  resurrection.  On  the  way  to 
Rome,  all  the  partisans  of  the  Church 
flocked  round  the  Cardinal,  whilst  the  ex- 
Tribune  was  left  in  solitude.  Once  in 
3S 
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the  Campagna^  however,  the  hopes  and 
spirits  of  liionei  began  to  revive;  he 
learnt  that  Baroncelli  liad  become  very 
unpopular  in  liome  by  his  tyranny  as 
well  as  want  of  energy,  and  that  the 
people  were  anxious  for  a  change,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be. 

The  rivalry  between  llienzi  and  Albor- 
noz  was  becoming  imminent  at  this  con¬ 
juncture.  The  Cardinal,  in  order  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himself  with  the  Roman  people, 
commenced  by  attacking  the  nobility. 
He  fell  on  the  Prefect  of  Vico,  who  was 
then  master  of  ten  of  the  best  cities  of 
the  Roman  States.  The  latter,  fonning 
an  alliance  with  Baroncelli,  conceived 
himself  secure  against  his  new  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ass.ailant ;  but  this  second  Tribune 
was  accused  of  treason  by  the  Roman 
people  in  consequence  of  this  alliance, 
and  perished  in  a  popular  riot  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1353.  In  the  meantime  Albornoz, 
assisted  by  the  Florentine  and  Perugian 
militia,  took  Orvieto  and  Toscanella  in 
less  than  three  months.  The  Romans  felt 
favorably  impressed  by  the  energy  and 
policy  of  the  Cardinal.  They  sent  him 
an  embassy  to  offer  their  submission  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  requesting  him  to  a 
appoint  a  senator.  Rienzi  had  served 
honorably  in  the  troops  of  Albornoz :  sev¬ 
eral  Romans  even  expressed  a  wish  for 
his  return ;  he  conceived  therefore  that 
there  could  not  be  a  better  opjmrtunity 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Pontifical  prom¬ 
ises.  But  the  Cardin<al  did  not  hesitate 
to  deliver  himself  of  his  dangerous  col¬ 
league.  Ho  congratulated  the  Romans 
on  their  subrabisiou,  gave  them  as  senator 
a  certain  Guidone,  and,  determined  to 
keep  Rienzi  aloof,  ho  ordered  him  to 
w'ithdraw  and  remain  at  Perugia,  leaving 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  his  maintenance ; 
•wdiilst  he,  with  the  ^ditioual  force  of  the 
Roman  militia,  weiit  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebellious  Prefect  of  Vico.  The  falicn 
Tribune  was  stung  to  the  quick.  He  saw 
how  skillfully  the  prestige  of  his  name 
had  been  aunnllod.  He  resolved  to  strike 
out  a  new  path  for  himself,  and  to  do  so 
witli  a  boldness  that  would  awe  his  rival. 
At  Perugia  he  formcnl  the  acquaintance 
of  two  brothers,  Ai  imbaldo  and  Bretonne 
— the  former  was  a  jurist,  the  second  a 
banker:  he  gained  their  fiiendship  and 
confidence  by, the  charms  of  his  manners, 
and  his  persuasive  eloquence.  These  new 
friends  were  brothers  of  the  celebrated 
Honreale,  one  of  the  most  formidable 


Condottieri  of  the  time,  who  was  then  in 
Italy  with  his  great  company,  where  he 
had  levied  heavy  contributions  on  some 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Peninsula — 
the  brothers,  of  Perugia,  transacting  ex¬ 
tensive  commQi-cial  and  banking  oj>ora- 
tions  with  these  large  sums. 

Rienzi  projwsed  to  Arimbaldo  and  Bre¬ 
tonne  an  expedition  on  Rome,  where  he 
would  share  eveiy  thing  with  them  — 
authority  and  profits — depicting  the  glo¬ 
ry  and  advantages  that  would  ensue  in 
the  most  glowing  colors;  a  little  money 
and  a  few  soldiers  was  all  he  wanted. 
Tlie  brothers  were  singularly  pleased 
with  the  project.  They  wrote  to  Mon¬ 
reale  in  the  most  sanguine  tone,  as  if 
Rome  were  already  in  their  power,  an¬ 
nouncing  their  disjiosal  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  r.alse  and  pay  a  small  army ; 
and,  confident  of  his  approbation,  they 
hastened  their  preparations.  'Flie  great 
Condottiere,  however,  manifested  some 
misgivings  about  the  enterjirise.  He  was 
more  practical  and  experienced  than  his 
brothers.  He  wrote  to  them  that  he  did 
not  precisely  understand  the  whole  jilan, 
could  not  approve  of  it,  but  that  as  they 
had  gone  so  fiir  they  must  proceed  ;  take 
care  thjt  the  money  was  retumed  to 
them ;  and  that  if  any  dbstacle  arose,  he 
would  fly  to  their  assistance  with  two  or 
three  thousand  men.  Rienzi  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  service,  for  two  months,  a 
band  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
horsemen  that  had  just  been  dismissed  by 
the  Lord  of  Rimini :  he  p.aid  them  one 
month  in  .advance.  He  now  felt  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  take  a  high  tone.  He  represent¬ 
ed  to  Albonioz  that  his  senator  was  of  no 
avail  at  Rome,  .and  that  he,  Rienzi,  .alone 
could  be  useful  to  the  Holy  See,  demand¬ 
ing  a  title  which  was  due  to  him,  .and 
which  would  permit  him  to  .act.  The 
Cardinal,  anxious  to  continue  his  con¬ 
quests  of  the  castles  of  Romagna,  gave 
to  Rienzi  the  diploma  of  Senator,  with 
full  powers,  but  in  the  full  persu.asion  that 
he  could  always  render  himself  master 
of  Rome  on  his  return,  .and  crush  the 
new  Senator  by  his  presence  and  influ¬ 
ence.  The  expedition  succeeded  ;  Rome 
was  ready  to  receive  the  Senator ;  Rienzi 
made  a  solemn,  m.agnificent  entry  into 
the  Eternal  City.  He  and  his  sjiitc  were 
splendidly  equipped ;  he  mounted  a  beau¬ 
tiful  white  horse,  wore  a  scarlet  m.autlc, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  golden  spirs. 
Triumjihal  arches  were  raised ;  the  paths 
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covered  witli  carpet's  and  flowei-s  thrown 
in  profii.sion  on  his  way;  with  a  multitude 
exclain?ing :  “  lilessed  be  the  liberator 
who  comes  to  us!”  The  proces.sion  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tlie  Capitol,  where  once  more 
the  people  heard  the  beloved  voice  of 
their  former  Tribune.  He  addressed 
them  briefly,  stating  that,  alter  seven 
years  of  exile  .and  suffering,  the  Pope  h.ad 
a])iKiinted  him  Senator,  but  th.at  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  people  was  necessary  to 
confirm  his  election,  and  that  he  came  to 
restore  order  and  revive  the  majesty  of 
the  Republic,  which  the  nobles  had  tram¬ 
pled  down.  Ilis  l.anguage  wjis  not  pre¬ 
cisely  th.at  of  a  very  obedient  servant  of 
the  Pontiff.  He  immediately  created 
Bretonne  General  of  the  Militia,  and 
Arimbaldo  great  Gonfalonier,  and  sent 
messengers  to  the  cities  of  It.aly,  an¬ 
nouncing  his  restoration.  The  Romans 
indulged  in  the  maddest  rejoicings.  The 
nobles  fled.  The  Senator  appeared  con¬ 
fident  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  triumjih, 
authority,  and  power,  notwithstanding 
the  paternal  letters  of  advice  he  received 
from  the  Pontiff,  reminding  him  of  Ids 
humble  origin,  of  his  sufferings,  and 
urging  him  to  guard  against  the  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  gro.atness.  • 

The  population  of  Romo  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  difference  that 
existed  between  the  new  Senator  and 
their  former  Tribune.  The  Rienzi  of 
former  days,  with  the  fantastical  flashes 
of  his  eyes — with  the  thoughtful,  pallid, 
aspiring  expression  of  his  physiognomy — 
was  no  more :  he  now  appeared  corpu¬ 
lent,  blo.ated,  with  a  sensual  glow  over 
his  features  ;  his  long  captivity,  and,  per- 
ha{)s,  the  luxurious  fare  of  the  court  of 
Avignon,  had  engendered  a  hc.aviness, 
not  only  on  his  person,  but  in  his  mind  ; 
his  voice  had  lost  its  silvery  tone ;  his 
words  were  uttered  with  a  thick  articula¬ 
tion  —  their  warmth  being  the  result  of 
wrath  instead  of  noble  convictions.  His 
scnsu.al  taste  for  the  table  had  augment¬ 
ed,  espcci.ally  his  daily  potations.  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton  passes  lightly  over  the 
latter  excesses ;  he  jiities  the  infirmity — 
claims  the  indulgence  of  the  re.ader  in 
favor  of  a  man  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  physic.al  stimulants  and  momentary 
forgetfulness,  avhen  the  intellectual  solace 
of  hope,  youth,  glory  were  commencing 
to  abandon  him.  However  it  may  be,  his 
excesses  led  to  the  worst  practical  results, 
namely,  to  an  outrageous  exaggeration  of 


his  faults  and  weaknesses.  In  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  authority,  his  resolutions  ifere 
more  inconstant  and  incoherent  than  for¬ 
merly,  passing  from  an  insane  excitetnent 
to  deep  discouragement.  His  temper  had 
grown  most  irrit.able.  His  former  gen¬ 
erous  sentiments  appeared  withered.  He 
now  proved  th.at  he  loved  power  from 
selfish  motives  exclusively.  Having  ex¬ 
perienced  many  deceptions  and  perfidies, 
he  had  lost  all  belief  in  uprightness  and 
honesty ;  mistaking  cnielty  for  authority, 
ho  now  provetl  himself  heartless  and 
crafty,  and  most  unsuccessfully  so.  He 
turned  with  fierce  hatred  against  the  Co- 
lonnas ;  having  sent  them  a  messenger  to 
demand  their  hom.age,  and  the  poor  man 
having  been  sent  back,  mutilated,  with  an 
insolent  reply,  Rienzi  assembled  the  mili¬ 
tia  .and  mercenaries,  marched  against  their 
stronghold  Palestrina,  but,  arriving  at 
Tivoli,  he  received  a  first  check — tlie  first 
paid  month  of  the  mercenaries  had  ex¬ 
pired  ;  they  refused  to  proceed  unless 
they  were  p.aid  again.  Rienzi  took  aside 
Arimbaldo  and  Bretonne,  whom  he  |x?r- 
suaded  to  advance  another  sum  by  his 
persuasive  reasonings  and  solendid  prom¬ 
ises.  The  inhabitants  o^  Tivoli,  who 
hated  the  Colonnas,  came  also  to  his  as¬ 
sistance.  He  laid  the  .siege  before  Pa 
lestrina,  but  the  place,  resembling  much 
a  huge  e.agle-ncst,  could  only  be  taken  by 
famine,  and,  as  he  was  no  tactician,  he 
found  no  means  of  preventing  provisions 
from  being  introduced  into  the  strong¬ 
hold.  In  the  meantime  the  militia  and 
the  mercenaries  quarreled,  and  caused 
great  confusion  in  the  be^eging  army. 
The  siege  had  every  appearance  of  being 
of  long  duration,  and  Rienzi  suddenly 
departed  for  Rome  on  receiving  news  of 
events  and  symptoms  that  placed  his 
authority  in  the  utmost  danger. 

The  great  Condottiere  Monreale  had 
not  been  satisfied  with  the  concession  of 
his  brothers.  He  had  come  to  Rome, 
and  spoken  freely,  even  menacingly,  of 
the  Senator.  lie  was  then  the  most 
formidable  personage  in  Italy,  at  the 
he.ad  of  a  sort  of  movable  military  re¬ 
public.  To  take  sudden  possession  of 
Rome,  and  m.ake  the  Ktenial  City  his 
prey,  was  a  very  probable,  lofty  project, 
m  such  a  gigantic  brigand ;  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  certainly  very  favorable  for 
such  a  coup  (titat.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  Albomoz  did  not  urge 
him  to  the  enterprise.  Matteo  Villani 
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believes  that  the  Colonnas  were  conniving 
witfl  the  formidable  Condottiere  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Senate^.  However,  Kienzi, 
on  his  leaving  the  camp,  ijad  ordered 
Arimbaldo  and  Bretonne  to  be  seized 
and  kept  prisoners.  On  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  invited  the  proud  and  confi¬ 
dent  Monreale,  with  about  forty  of  his 
officers,  to  an  interview,  or  a  banquet, 
and  had  them  all  assailed,  bound,  and 
taken  to  prison.  The  Condottiere  w'as 
brought  to  trial  for  his  crimes  on  the 
territory  of  the  Tuscan  cities ;  he  was 
condemned  to  death  and  executed  early 
the  following  morning,  obtaining  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  not  being  put  to  the  rack,  as  he 
was  Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
It  apeared  that,  by  this  one  bold  stroke, 
Rienzi  had  delivered  himself  of  a  danger- 1 
ous  man,  paid  his  debt,  obtained  pos8se.s- 
sion  of  the  money  the  Condottiere  had 
brought  with  him,  and  entitled  himself  | 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Tuscan  cities. 
But  not  so.  The  Senator  must  be  ab¬ 
solved  of  the  accusation  of  having  sent 
the  Condottiere  to  death,  in  order  to  ajv 
proprlate  his  treasure.  ]\Ionreale  was  far 
from  having  brought  all  he  possessed 
with  him ;  we  largest  portion  of  this  was 
sent  to  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Siena, 
as  a  compensation,  for  the  plunders  they 
had  suffered,  and  what  remained  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  mercenaries  to  soothe 
the  anger  at  the  cruel  treachery.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  is  the  perversion  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  prestige  exercised 
by  crime  on  a  large  scale,  that  Monreale 
became  an  obmet  of  tender  pity  in  Rome, 
and  even  in  Tuscany.  Rienzi  addressed 
the  people  in  vaifi,  dwelling  on  the  crimes 
of  his  victim,  and  on  the  advantage  which 
they  derived  from  taking  possession  of 
his  arms,  horses,  etc.  He  beheld  with 
dismay  and  reseatment  their  displeasure 
manifested  by  their  silence.  Hoping  to 
recover  liis  popularity  by  a  success,  he 
sent  against  Palestrina  a  distinguished 
commander,  Annibaldi,  of  the  noble  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Annibaldeschi,  who  blocked  up 
skillfully  all  the  avenues  to  the  fortres.s, 
the  surrender  of  which  was  now  a  mere 
question  of  time.  But  time  was  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Rienzi.  He  was 
obliged  to  insure  to  the  Holy  See  the 
integral  amount  of  the  usual  imposts,  not 
to  estrange  the  Pontiff,  whilst  he  remain¬ 
ed  with  an  exchequer  empty.  Such  a 
dearth  w'as  intolerable ;  and  he  com¬ 
menced  by  reestablishing  a  tax  on  wine. 


[  The  Romans  murmured  loudly.  They 
cursed  the  return  of  the  man  who  former¬ 
ly  had  promised  the  assistance  of  the 
state  to  the  poor  and  to  orphans.  The 
ax  of  the  headsman  answ'ered  all  com¬ 
plaints  and  protestations.  The  tax  was 
paid,  but  the  discontent  and  hatred  be¬ 
came  deeper.  Executions  now  followed 
executions.  Such  was  the  spectacle  that 
Cola,  the  beloved  of  the  Romans,  offered 
daily  to  the  people  :  he  was  no  longer  a 
Tribune  or  a  Senator,  but  a  sanguinary 
tyrant.  The  execution  from  among  the 
sympathizers  with  the  people  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  greatest  horror  w’as  that  of 
Pandolfo  di  Guido.  He  had  been  his 
intimate  friend  and  warm  supporter  w'hen 
Rienzi  was  Tribune.  He  had  been  sent 
as  ambas-sador  to  Florence,  and  was 
esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  learning. 
Giovanni  Villani  suspects  him  of  having 
been  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  Signoria 
of  the  people;  but  Matteo  Villani  docs 
not  allude  to  such  an  ambition,  and  states 
only  that  he  was  extremely  beloved  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  only  man  whom  the 
Tribune  had  to  fear,  as  Pandolfo  was  also 
the  one  who  could  the  most  easily  agitate 
and  move  the  people  by  his  induence  and 
eloquence ;  fo^  which  reason  he  was  tyran- 
nicdly  executed  without  any  cause.  This 
execution  worked  the  ruin  of  Cola.  The 
ominous  state  of  the  city  was  an  unmis¬ 
takable  foreboding  of  the  subsequent 
events.  But  Rienzi  remained  carefully 
guarded  in  the  Capitol,  surrounded  by  a 
lew  faithful  followers,  plunged  in  long 
orgies,  in  which  he  forgot  all  his  fears 
and  difficulties,  and  ever  awaking  from 
them  more  nervously  timid  and  cruel. 
His  dreams  became  febrile  and  awful. 
As  formerly,  the  Capitol  seemed  to  him 
to  tremble  under  him  during  his  agitated 
slumbers.  He  seldom  appeared  out  in 
the  day  time,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  was 
clothed  in  deep  mourning,  preceded  by 
emblems  of  a  lugubrious  symbolism.  In 
the  meantime.  Cardinal  Albonioz,  master 
of  the  country,  ha<l  come  and  settled  at 
Monte-Fiascone,  near  Rome.  Tlicre  he 
remained  tranquil,  as  a  menacing  specter ; 
he  knew  that  be  had  only  to  wait — that 
his  victim  must  succumb  ere  long. 

Rienzi,  before  his  fall,  clung  to  one  of 
those  romantic  hopes  which  had  character¬ 
ized  his  early  career ;  and  there  was  also, 
probably,  much  deception  in  his  apparent 
eredulity,  for  the  documents  collected  by 
Papencordt  establish  very  clearly  his  du- 
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jilicity,  as  well  as  his  insane  pride.  There  surrounded  the  Capitol,  and  endeavored 
ai’e  cases,  for  instance,  when  he  pretended  to  break  down  the  huge  palace  gate, 
to  have  seen  in  his  dreams  events  taking  liienni  was  hoping  that  other  citizens 
place,  whilst  his  knowledge,  which  proved  would  come  to  his  assistance  ;  but  far 
true,  was  the  result  of  his  private  rapid  from  it.  He  found  himself  abandoned  by 
messengers.  Now,  he  heard  of  a  citizen  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  and  beheld 
of  Sien.*!,  native  of  France,  named  Jean —  all  the  issues  well  guarded  by  menacing, 
in  Italian,  Giannino — about  whose  birth  raging  foes.  In  this  extremity,  he  appeai- 
many  mysterious  circumstances  were  re-  ed  on  the  balcony,  armed,  with  the  stand- 
lated.  ,  This  man  had  been  a  wanderer  in  ard  in  his  hand,  and  asked  to  speak ;  but 
his  youth,  and  Inad  come  from  Chalons  to  in  vain.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  roar- 
settle  at  Siena,  where  he  acquired  a  con-  ing  vociferations.  Stones  and  arrow’s 
sidcrable  property  in  the  Wool  business,  were  flung  at  him.  He  w’as  obliged  to 
Some  im|)ostor  easily  jKjrsuaded  Kienzi  withdraw.  One  man  had  only  remained 
that  this  Oiannino  was  no  other  than  John  with  him,  and  he  was  thinking  of  betraying 
I.,  posthumous  son  of  the  French  King,  him.  Whilst  the  gate  w’as  being  battered, 
Ix)uis  the  Hutin,  who  had  been  thought  Itienzi  now  resolved  to  wait  for  his  ene- 
de.ad,  but  w’hom  his  uncles  had  taken  away  mies,  sword  in  hand,  and  sell  his  life  dear- 
after  his  birth,  having  placed  in  his  stead  ly.  But  the  people  set  fire  to  the  gate, 
a  dead  child.  Rienzi  seized  on  this  mys-  which  soon  cracked  down,  with  the  gallery 
tifleation,  proclaimed  his  being  destined  above  it ;  at  the  decisive  moment  Rienzi 
to  avenge  this  injustice,  and  found  in  it  a  evidently  lost  courage.  Instead  of  wait- 
favorable  opportunity  for  dazzling  the  Ro-  ing  firmly  for  the  crowd,  he  withdrew  in 
mans.  He  sent  for  the  citizen  of  Siena,  a  corner  of  the  palace,  blackened  his  face, 
who,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Capitol,  beheld  cut  his  beard,  and  covered  himself  with 
the  Tribune  at  his  feet,  hailing  him  as  rags,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
King  of  France.  The  poor  man  declined  rushing  in ;  he  then  took  a  mattress  on  bis 
the  honor,  but  being  pcrstiaded  at  last,  shoulders ’for  the  better  concealment  of 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator,  he  ac-  his  face,  hastened  down  stairs,  passing 
cepled  the  prospect  of  ascending  the  through  the  throng,  going  in  the  opposite 
French  throne.  Rienzi  presented  this  direction,  and  crying  out,  “Down  with 
new  King  of  Franco  to  the  Roman  peo-  the  traitor !”  He  thus  reached  the  thresh- 
plo  as  his  ally,  and  in  his  unaccountable  in-  old,  when  a  man  seized  his  arm  and  cried 
fatuation  sent  him  to  Cardinal  Albornoz,  out  to  him  in  a  terrible  voice,  “Stop, 
with  a  letter  containing  his  claims  against  Rienzi !  ”  A  golden  bracelet  he  had  for- 
the  usui  jKjr,  Philippe  of  Valois.  Com-  gotten  and  kept  on  his  arm,  betrayed  him. 
pletely  absorbed  by  this  insane  chimer.a.  He  threw  down  the  mattress,  and  gave 
he  abandoned  every  other  consideration  himself  up  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
and  business.  Engrossed  by  the  restora-  crowd  dragged  him  away  near  the  marble 
tion  of  a  King  of  France,  who  would  be  lion  where  the  criminals  w'ere  executed, 
his  faithful  ally,  he  scorned  to  think  of  the  There  he  was  left,  none  of  these  infuri- 
Colonna  or  the  Orsini.  At  the  same  time,  ated  {Miople  daring  to  strike  him ;  they 
growing  je-alous  of  the  popuLarity  of  An-  gazed  on  him  with  a  stupid  amazement : 
nibaldi,  and  of  his  approaching  success,  he  those  eyes  from  which  had  flashed  former- 
depr^ed  him  of  his  command,  and  recall-  W  such  enthusiastic  rays,  were  vacant, 
ed  hun.  This  was  his  last  folly.  The  fixed,  glazed ;  that  mouth  from  wh’ch 
Senator  had  become  ridiculous  or  odious  flowed  such  streams  of  eloquence,  was  now 
to  every  Roman.  The  univei-.sal  discon-  distoited  by  terror  ;  there  stood  their  for- 
tent  was  ready  to  explode.  Rienzi  in  his  mer  idol — now  a  motionless  monster.  At 
penury  w.as  obliged  to  increase  the  taxa-  last  a  certain  Cccco  del  Vccchio  thrust  a 
tion  on  s.alt  (gabella).  This  w.as  the  spark  sword  into  him  ;  Treja,  a  notary  of  the 
that  brought  on  the  explosion,  whilst  An-  Senate,  severed  his  head  from  the  body ; 
nibaldi,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  and  now  all  flocked  to  dip  sword  or  dag- 
received,  became  the  instigator  of  the  ger  in  his  blood ;  the  corpse  was  after- 
popular  fury.  wards  dragged  near  the  residence  of  the 

On  tl>c  8th  of  October,  1354,  at  day-  Colonnas  and  hung  up.  It  remained  three 
break,  Rienzi  was  roused  by  the  cries  of  days  exposed  to  every  dastardly  outrage; 
“  Long  live  the  people — death  to  the  Tri-  on  the  fourth  day,  the  Jews  were  allowed 
bune  1  ”  A  dense,  infuriated  multitude  to  take  it  down  and  to  bum  it  out  of  the 
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city,  as  if  it  was  not  that  of  a  Christian —  i 
at  that  time  the  most  awful  of  ail  dis¬ 
graces. 

So  ended  Rienzi.  Ilis  unfortunate  vie-  j 
tim  of  Siena  remained  some  time  as  a  use- ! 
ful  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  Princes, 
and  finally  died  miserably,  a  prisoner  at 
Naples,  known  as  the  Re  Gianuino.  Al- 
bornoz  thus  placidly  attained  his  object. 
He  very  soon  enter^  Rome,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  exhausted  by  endless  agitations, 
hailed  him  with  acclamation ;  be  skillfully 
prepared  the  return  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
submission  of  all  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Sir  £.  Uulwer  Lytton  attributes  tliis  sec¬ 
ond  fall  of  Rienzi  to  the  impost  on  salt ; 
but  in  reality  that  appears  to  have  been 
more  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  to  excite  the  populace  to  his  ruin. 
The  tax  in  itself  would  not  probjibly  have 
met  with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  as  it  had  existed  before,  such 
as  it  was  now  imposed.  In  this  second 
period  of  his  career,  Rienzi  doubtless  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter — his  great 
difficulty  was  the  mainten.ance  of  an  arm¬ 
ed  force ;  it  required  great  caiition,  good 
sense,  abnegation — and  he  proved  himself 
incap-able  of  these.  He  was  no  longer  the 
same  man.  His  prestige  was  gone.  lie 


was  nothing  more  than  a  Senator,  and  tlie 
Romans  did  not  resj)ect  that  dignity ;  it 
became  an  object  of  scorn  and  sarc.asm. 

If  the  death  of  Monreale  was  just,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  very  untimely ;  appearances 
were  glaringly  against  its  jdstice.  Rut 
.above  all,  Rienzi  abandoned  himself  to 
acts  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  spoliation. 
Without  any  reason  he  deprived  Anni-  • 
baldi  of  his  command — a  brave  con^mand- 
er,  beloved  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers 
— and  thus  he  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies.  The  public  resentment  was  man¬ 
ifest,  but  be  remained  retired  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  in  his  orgies  ;  he  heeded  it  not.  The 
unjust,  cruel  execution  of  Pandolfo  di 
Guido  rmsed  it  to  the  highest  degree. 
Thus  Rienzi,  h.aving  estranged  all  parties, 
having  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all,  by  the  conduct  we  have  briefly  dt*- 
scribed,  stood  isolated,  and  the  gabeUa  be¬ 
came  a  very  ready,  easy  instrument  to 
work  his  ruin  and  death.  And  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  better  {)eriod  of  his  political  c<a- 
reer,  Rienzi  is  a  striking  example  how 
much,  in  reality,  imagination  is  a  danger¬ 
ous,  inefficient  gift,  when  it  stands  isohated. 
Practical  intelligence  and  resolution  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  can  alone  save  and  regenerate 
a  state. 
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Gborgk  IV.  was  in  so  precarious  a  state 
of  health  at  the  time  of  the  old  king's 
death,  that  he  w'as  unable  to  attend  the 
funeral,  the  Duke  of  York  acting  as  chief 
mourner.  The  singular  events  of  his 
troubled  rei^n  began  almost  immediately 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  for  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  the  citizens  of 
London  were  startled  by  the  news  of  the 
Cato  street  conspiracy,  to  assassinate  all 
His  Majesty’s  ministers  while  they  w’ere  at 
dinner  at  the  Earl  of  Harrowby’s  in  Gros- 


•  Memoir!  of  the  Co/wrt  of  Oeorge  IV. — 1820  to 
1880.  From  original  Family  documents.  By  the 
Doxi  or  Buckimoham  and  Ghamdos,  K.O.  2  vola. 
London :  Uuist  and  Blackett. 


venor  square.  The  conspiracy  was  for- 
Innately  discovered,  and  the  conspiratoi-s 
alone  remained  the  sufferers.  • 

The  next  event  of  -interest  was  the  ru¬ 
mored  intention  of  Queen  Caroline  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  and  be  present  at  the 
coronation.  The  diversity  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  this  event  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph.  The  author  is  quoting 
from  a  letter  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Eldon. 

“  The  town  here  is  employed,”  writes 
Lord  Eldon : 

“  In  nothing  but  speculation  whether  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  will,  or  will  not  come.  Great  bets  are  laid 
about  it  Some  people  have  taken  fifty  guiness. 
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undertaking  in  lieu  of  them  to  paj  a  guinea  a 
dav  till  hUc  comes,  so  sure  arc  tltcse  that  she 
will  come  within  iiOy  days:  others  again  are 
taking  less  than  ORy  guineas,  undertaking  to 
l>ay  a  guinea  a  day  until  she  conies,  so  sure  are 
they  that  she  will  not  come  ;  others  assert  that 
they  know  she  will  come,  and  that  she  will  And 
her  way  into  Westminster  Abbey  and  West¬ 
minster  Hall  on  the  Coronation,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  I  retain  iny  old  opinion  tliat  she 
will  not  come  unless  she  is  insane.” 

That  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  all 
queenly  dignity,  or  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  right  to  the  crown,  appears  from  the 
following  harsh,  and  scarcely  wise  proceed¬ 
ings  : 

“  An  order  in  Council  was  issued  for  omitting 
the  Queen’s  name  from  the  Church  Service,  and 
other  signs  appeared,  indicating  a  desire  to  with¬ 
hold  from  her  her  queenly  title.  This  made  a 
temper,  never  very  tractable,  not  to  bo  coutrol- 
ed  by  the  dictates  of  prudence ;  the  old  spirit 
manifested  itself  in  its  most  spirited  form  ;  and 
she  lost  no  time  in  letting  the  world  know  that 
she  was  returning  to  England  to  obtain  justice 
for  her  wrongs ;  those  who  thought  they  knew 
her  best  considered  that  vindictive  feelings  in- 
ducncod  her  resolution,  and  that,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  inflammable  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  British  Empire,  she  had  determin¬ 
ed  on  some  great  work  of  mischief  against  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  security  of  its  ruler. 

.  .  .  The  Democratic  party  were  vehement 

in  their  denunciations  of  the  Queen’s  wrongs, 
and  the  leading  Whigs  began  to  come  forward 
as  the  champions  of  her  rights.” 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  when  the  Coronation  was  talked  of. 
The  coiuluct  of  the  King  rar.de  him  un- 
po[)ular ;  he  shunned  observation,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  seclusion  of  his  parks  and  his 
palaces,  from  whence  whispers  of  any 
thing  but  a  creditable  nature  eanie. 

In  the  work  before  us  we  read : 

“The  King  never  shows  himself.  He  has 
never  been  out  of  Carlton  House.  Lady 
Conyngham  goes  to  him  of  an  evening,  and  he  | 
has  liad  his  usual  dinners  of  Sir  Carnaby  Hag- 
gerstone.  Forester,  and  two  or  three  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  His  language  is  only  about  the  Cor¬ 
onation  and  Lady  Conyngham,  very  little  of  the 
state  of  the  country.” 

Yet  all  this  time  there  were  grave  events 
of  public  import  to  demand  his  care  and 
occupy  his  attention.  Riots  and  tumults 
took  place  in  various  parts;  and  in  the 
metropolis  so  strong  a  feeling  existed 
against  the  government,  that  the  Minis¬ 
ters  were  many  of  them  induced-  to  carry 
ai  ms  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and 


persons.  The  disaffected  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Queen,  and  made  her  a  legitimate 
excuse  of  complaint  against  the  King. 
There  were  also  jiolitical  dissensions  and 
divisions,  in  which  the  King  took  little  or 
no  {>art,  as  his  time  was  given  to  Lad^ 
Conyngham  and  the  other  favorites  of  his 
court. 

The  Coronation  was  fixed  for  the  first 
of  August.  On  the  first  of  June  Caroline 
of  Brunswick  reached  St.  Omer,  meaning 
to  go  from  thence  to  Calais,  and  embark 
for  England. 

“  At  once  she  showed  her  disposition  to  cany 
matters  with  a  high  hand.  She  wrote  an  im¬ 
perious  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  prepare 
a  palace  in  London  for  her  reception ;  another 
to  Lord  Melville,  to  send  a  yacht  to  carry  her 
across  the  Channel  to  Dover ;  and  a  third  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  repeating  both  demands,  and 
complaining  of  the  treatment  she  had  received. 
Two  day.s  later,  Mr.  Brougham,  her  legal  adviser, 
arrived,  and  at  the  same  time  Lord  Hutchinson, 
with  a  proposition  from  the  King,  offering  her 
£50,000  a  year  for  life,  if  she  would  remain  on 
the  Continent,  and  surrender  her  title  of  Queen 
of  England.  She  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to 
reason,  and  indignantly  rejected  the  offer. 

“  The  rumor  of  the  Queen’s  approach  creat¬ 
ed  extraordinary  excitement  among  all  classes  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  prophetically  says,  *  If  she  can  venture,  she 
is  the  most  courageous  lady  I  ever  heard  o£ 
The  mischief,  if  she  docs  come,  will  be  infinite. 
At  first  she  will  have  extensive  popularity  with 
the  multitude ;  in  a  few  short  months  or  weeks 
she  will  be  ruined  with  all  the  world.’  ” 

Tills  prediction  was  fully  verified,  and 
the  unhappy  Queen  became  the  odium,  as 
she  had  been  the  object  of  sympathy,  with 
the  multitude.  But  she  drew  her  late  on 
herself,  in  perversely  continuing  to  brave 
the  King.  No  one  could  have  acted  with 
worse  judgment  than  the  Queen :  the 
charges  against  her  were  heavy,  and  while 
the  stigma  rested  on  her,  she  had  no  right 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  throne  of  England. 
Her  progress  is  thus  circumstantially  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Duke : 

“  As  no  royal  yacht  was  likely  to  be  at  her 
disposal.  Queen  Caroline  lost  no  time  in  embark¬ 
ing,  cross^  the  sea  safely,  pursued  her  route  to 
the  metropolis  through  Canterbury,  and,  passing 
through  vociferous  crowds,  on  the  seventh,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  the  palace  she  had  ordered,  took  up  her 
residence  with  a  city  alderman,  who  had  placed 
himself  among  the  foremost  of  her  champions. 
From  this  time  the  agitation  in  the  public  mind 
hourly  increased,  till  it  began  to  assume  a  most 
threatening  aspect  Nothing  was  left  undone  by 
the  Queen  to  ingratiate  herself  witli  the  public. 
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Mid  «s  ft  natural  result  she  never  appeared  public-  | 
It  without  creating  intense  excitement.  When  in  I 
the  streets,  her  horses  were  taken  from  her  car¬ 
riage,  and  she  was  drawn  in  triumph  by  scores 
of  shouting  adherents,  through  a  clamorous  mob. 
Before  the  alderman’s  house,  in  South  Audley 
street,  stood  hour  after  hour  a  shouting  myriad, 
ezeiM  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  to  which  no  descrip¬ 
tion  can  do  justice,  by  the  appearance  on  the 
balcony  of  a  stout  lady,  in  a  la^e  hat,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  plume  of  feathers. 

“  On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
to  the  effect  that  the  step  taken  by  the  Queen 
had  forced  him  to  bring  before  the  Parliament 
certain  papers,  detailing  her  conduct  since  her 
departure  from  England 

“  The  Queen  on  the  same  day  sent  a  message 
to  Mr.  Brougham  in  her  usual  high  tone,  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  for  an  open  investigation.  The 
friends  of  both  parties  were  trying  to  spare  the 
country  the  threatened  exposure,  and  on  the 
ninth  the  Queen  so  farcompned  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  her  most  sensible  advisers,  as  to  write  a 
moderate  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  expressing 
her  inclination  to  consider  any  proposition  the 
government  were  disposed  to  make  in  behalf  of 
their  sovereign.  Communications  were  ex¬ 
changed:  the  Ministers  repeated  their  liberal 
offer,  and  the  Queen  repeat^  her  indignant  re¬ 
fusal.” 

The  partisans  of  the  Queen  hesitated  at 
nothing  to  advance  her  cause.  Even  the 
military  were  tampered  with,  and  by  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  one 
regiment  was  removed  from  London  to 
Portsmouth.  The  Queen,  says  one, 

”  Was  a  bold,  dangerous,  impudent  woman, 
as  full  of  revenge,  as  careless  of  crime,  and  that, 
if  we  did  not  take  care,  might  play  the  part  of 
Catherine  the  Second,  who,  by  means  of  the 
Guards,  murdered  her  husband,  and  usurped  the 
throne.” 

Uer  adherents  are  described  as  a  most 
shabby  assemblage  of  quite  the  lowest  of 
the  people ;  but  this  statement  is  incorrect, 
a  great  many  persons  of  some  considera¬ 
tion  took  part  with  her.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
Queen.  In  relation  to  the  general  aspect 
of  affairs  he  smd  he  could  not  see  the 
remedy 

“If  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  would  not 
stir.  All  seemed  struck  widi  panic,  ourselves 
and  all;  and  if  the  country  is  lost,  it  will  be 
through  our  own  cowardice.  ‘  Every  thing,’  said 
he,  *  audacity  and  insolence  on  one  side,  and  tame¬ 
ness  on  ours.  We  go  to  the  House  seemingly 
on  purpose  to  be  insulted ;  the  Opposition  know 
it,  and  act  accordingly.’  ” 

All  hopes  of  these  unhappy  differences 
being  settled  by  negotiation  seemmg  to  be 


futile,  it  was  at  length  decided  that  the 
subject  should  l>e  fully  investigated  and 
brought  to  a  close.  For  this  purpose  a 
Secret  Committee  was  talked  of,  but  the 
Queen  so  strongly  objected  to  the  measure 
that  it  was  abandoned. 

Her  party  now  gained  ground  as  the 
King’s  little  remnant  of  popularity  de¬ 
creased.  lie  spent  his  time  entirely  with 
Lady  Conyugham.  The  Queen  had  de¬ 
manded  a  delay  of  two  months  to  prepare 
her  defense  at  her  forthcoming  tri.al.  She 
seemed  confident  of  success,  and  had  ex¬ 
pressed  her  determination  of  “  coming 
down  every  day  in  a  coach  and  six.”  The 
mob  liked  these  public  displays  she  either 
promised  or  afforded  them  ;  they  looked 
on  her  conduct  a.s  spirited,  and  shouted 
their  commendation  whenever  she  appear¬ 
ed.  The  loyalty  of  even  the  household 
troops  was  doubted,  and  a  rising  w.as  fear¬ 
ed  in  Manchester,  as  the  Queen  had  an¬ 
nounced  her  intention  of  appearing  in  that 
city.  Not  content  with  creating  disturb¬ 
ances  at  home,  she  sent  her  emissaries 
abroad  also,  and  dispatched  some  of  her 
commissioners,  as  she  called  them,  to 
Milan.  There  was  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  she  meant  to  address  the  House  her¬ 
self.  She  had  left  the  residence  of  Aider- 
man  Wood,  and  after  residing  for  a  while 
with  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  had  at 
length  removed  to  the  residence  which 
was  afterwards  so  well  known  as  hei’s — 
Brandenburgh  House,  at  Hammersmith. 

“  But  wherever  she  went  the  popular  hopes 
and  wislies  went  with  her,  and  knowing  the  ex¬ 
citement  she  pro<iuced,  she  redoubled  her  efforts 
to  increase  it,  and  direct  it  to  the  advancement 
of  her  interests.  The  moderation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  she  regarded  with  studied  contempt,  and 
every  indication  they  put  forth  of  a  desire  to 
treat  her  with  as  much  respect  as  was  consistent 
with  duty  to  their  royal  master,  produced  a  more 
violent  display  of  her  resolve  to  ride  down  all 
opposition.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  King 
was  now  as  much  alarmed  as  annoyed;  was 
often  dissatisfied  with  his  Ministers,  and  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  services  of  any  set  of  men 
capable  of  relieving  him  from  this  serioas  em- 
barra-ssment  .  .  .  The  Ck)ronation  was  past- 
poned,  and  the  court  participated  in  their  sove¬ 
reign’s  fears  and  anxiety.” 

The  trial  of  the  Queen  took  place.  The 
witnesses  were  foreigners.  Foreigners 
were  detested  by  the  English ;  hence  the 
witnesses,  being  unpopular,  the  prosecut¬ 
ors  of  the  Queen  were  also  unpopular, 
while  she  was  the  favorite  still,  although 
she  was  a  foreigner  too ;  for  only  foreign- 
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era  in  certain  circumstances  were  detested. 
Mr.  W.  II.  Freemaiitle,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis^  Buckingham,  dated  August 
thirtieth,  1820,  writes : 

“  I  was  in  town  for  a  few  hours  on  Monday, 
and  it  appeared  to  roe  that  the  cry  was  increased 
instead  of  diminished  for  the  Queen.  I  saw 
several  lawyers,  dispassionate  men,  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  who  all  confirmed  this,  and  assured  me 
that  their  belief  was,  that  be  the  evidence  ever 
so  strong,  and  the  facts  proved,  the  public,  and 
included  in  this  the  middling  classes,  the  shop¬ 
keepers,  were  determined  to  support  her  as  an 
injured  and  oppressed  woman,  and  as  hating  and 
despising  the  character  of  the  witnesses.  It  also 
has  not  a  little  benefited  her  cause,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  how  much  the  King  personally  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  evidence  by  his  emissaries  abroad,  and 
more  particularly  by  his  Hanoverian  engines.” 

And  .nftor  a  while,  in  reference  to  the 
King  he  continues : 

“  The  King  here  confines  himself  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  has  hourly  messengers — that  is,  dragoons 
— who  are  posted  on  the  road  by  doz^s,  and 
we  hear  is  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  irritation  ; 
but  he  is  very  seldom  seen,  and  this  is  only  what 
one  picks  up.  You  have  no  conception  how 
thoroughly  the  public  mind,  even  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  (Engleneld  Green)  is  inflamed  by  this 
melancholy  subject,  and  how  the  Queen  is  still 
supported.” 

The  summer  passed  away  thus.  In 
September  the  feeling  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  looked  still  more  formidable,  violent 
lungoage  was  indulged  in  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  there  was  rioting  in  all  | 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  So  says  the  author, 
but  the  fears  of  his  party  made  the  riots 
out  of  small  troubles. 

The  Divorce  Bill  had  now  gone  through 
a  first  and  second  reading,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  seeking  to  close  the  whole 
proceedings  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
termination  of  this  disgraceful  affair  is 
thus  extracted  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  from  Mr.  Plumer  Ward’s  diary,  un¬ 
der  the  date  November  tenth  : 

“  The  debate  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
most  of  the  peers  who, were  speaking,  whether  | 
for  or  against  the  third  reading  (the  Duke  of  i 
Northumberland  very  emphatically)  were  de¬ 
claring  their  conviction  that  the  Queen  was  | 
guilty.  At  length  the  division  was  called,  and 
Tx)rd  Gage  enforced  the  standing  order,  that 
each  peer  should  give  his  vote  in  his  place,  se¬ 
riatim.  The  result  was  the  small  majori^  of 
nine :  the  numbers  being  108  to  99.  Lord 
Liverpool  then  got  up  and  withdrew  the  Bill, 

I  resting  it  upon  so  small  a  majority  in  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  the  country.  The  opposition 
were,  of  course,  in  raptures  with  this  conclusion 


of  the  contest ;  but  Ministers  were  still  more  de¬ 
lighted,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  especially. 
‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘we  have  done  exc^ingly 
well,  and  liave  avoided  all  sorts  of  mischief,  I 
think  with  safety,  and  without  dishonor.  Tho 
votes  put  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  out 
of  doubt;  the  withdrawal  is  grounded  upon 
mere  expediency,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  verdict ;  had  we  given  up  before  the  thiixl 
reading  it  would  have  been  different’  The 
metropolis  was  illuminated  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.” 

The  Queen  was  so  much  elated  at  her 
triumph,  as  she  chose  to  consider  it,  that 
she  repeated  her  demand  for  a  palace,  and 
required  that  her  name  should  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  Liturgy.  Both  requests 
were  denied.  Her  allowance  was  liberal ; 
she  could  well  afford  to  provide  a  habita¬ 
tion  for  herself ;  and  the  stigma  on  her 
character,  which  had  caused  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  her  name  from  all  religious 
ceremonies  not  having  been  fully  cleared, 
the  prohibition  could  not  of  course  be 
withdrawn  by  those  who  only  prayed  for 
good  persons,  such  as  the  King  and  other 
men,  who  never  sinned  !  But  no  sooner 
was  the  excitement  of  the  trial  over,  and 
the  Queen  placed  in  a  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  security  of  an  ample  fortune, 
and  a  partial  recognition  of  her  rights, 
than  public  opinion  began  to  turn,  and, 
instead  of  being  looked  on  as  an  injured 
martyr,  she  was  considered  by  many  per¬ 
sons  to  be  a  depraved  and  ill-advi3c<l  per¬ 
son.  She  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul’s  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  for  her  delivery 
from  her  enemies,  and  omitted  neither 
ceremony  nor  dispLay  which  could  ad¬ 
vance  her  in  the  opinion  of  the  mob.  We 
extract  from  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Wynn,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
this  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  towards  the  Queen,  lie  says : 

“  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  believe  the  reaction 
(in  the  public  mind)  now  going  on  to  be  very 
strong  against  her,  and  that  the  parlor,  and 
even  the  shop,  are  becoming  nearly  as  unani¬ 
mous  that  way,  as  the  servant’s  hall  and  ale¬ 
house  the  other.” 

Tlie  middle  classes  felt  that  the  king 
was  too  bad  for  the  remedy  which  he 
sought.  They  did  not  clearly  compre¬ 
hend  their  own  law,  that  a  husband  and  a 
wife  are  not  on  equal  tenns.  Their  theory 
was,  that  if  the  accusations  made  against 
the  Queen  were  true,  the  King  had  placed 
himself  out  of  any  good  claim  for  this 
remedy. 
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The  Kin"  had  recovered  from  all  alarm 
on  the  subject  of  the  Queen’s  popularity, 
and  now  prepared  for  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure.  The  pavilion  at  Brighton  was 
enlarged,  and  a  now  banqueting-room 
added  to  it,  “  sixty  feet  long  by  forty-two 
wide.” 

“  At  Windsor,  the  current  of  affairs  went  mer¬ 
rily  as  a  marriage  bell,  the  Royal  party  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  contemplative  man’s  recreation  on  the 
Virginia  waters  with  a  zeal  that  would  have 
pratihed,  if  it  did  not  edify,  Izaak  Walton.  And 
now  the  Coronation  was  boldly  talked  of — in¬ 
deed  preparations  were  making  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  ceremony  witli  the  greatest 
possible  splendor.” 

No  sooner  was  the  time  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  fixed  on  than  the  Queen  sent  in  her 
demand  to  be  crowned  with  the  King. 
Her  advocate,  Mr.  Brougham,  urged  the 
same  plea,  but  there  was  absurdity  on  the 
very  lace  of  it.  She  did  not  share  his 
palace,  how  could  she  expect  to  be  the 
p.artner  of  his  throne  ?  The  plea  was,  of 
course,  set  aside  and  the  demand  refused. 
We  may  add  that  m.any  persons  never 
believed  that  the  Queen  was  guilty  of 
more  than  indiscretion,  and  deemed  her 
right  good ;  but  she  had  serveil  the  pur- 
))ose  of  the  Opposition,  who  did  not  wish 
to  carry  matters  farther. 

“  On  the  twenty-first  of  May  a  feeble  attempt 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  tlie  pretensions  of  the  Queen  to  share  in 
the  approaching  state  ceremonial ;  but  the  firm 
language  of  Lord  Londonderry,  and  the  apathy 
of  the  House  on  the  subject,  set  the  mattor  at 
rest” 

The  Queen,  however,  was  still  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  present,  and  expressed  her 
intention  of  occupying  the  Royal  box.  It 
was  said,  from  expediency,  the  Cabinet 
had  decided  on  providing  her  with  a  se.at, 
dreading  the  tumult  which  would  be  the 
consequence  of  her  forcing  her  way  in. 

“  The  day  appointed  for  the  imposing  pageant, 
the  Coronation,  came  at  last  The  Queen  had 
made  several  vain  efforts  to  obtain  a  recognition 
of  her  right  to  be  crowned  at  the  same  time  as 
the  King,  but  the  Privy  Council  decided  against 
her  on  the  tenth  of  July.  Nothing  daunt4^,  the 
day  following  she  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmoutti  to 
inform  his  lordship  of  her  intention  to  bo  pre¬ 
sent,  and  a  few  days  later  published  a  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  the 
sixteenth,  Lord  Hood,  at  her  desire,  wrote  to  the 
Flarl  Marshal,  informing  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of 
her  Mmesty’s  intention  to  be  present  at  the 
approaching  ceremony  on  the  nineteenth,  and  de¬ 
siring  that  persons  should  be  in  attendance  to 


conduct  her  to  her  seat  on  her  arrival  at  the 
Abbey.  The  day  arrived  and  so  did  the  Queen  ; 
but  though  she  tried  with  Lord  Hood’s  as.sist- 
ance  to  gain  admission  at  more  than  one  door, 
her  entrance  was  opposed.  She  was  not  only 
obliged  to  endure  this  repulse,  but  sounds  as¬ 
sail^  her  cars  as  soon  as  she  was  recognized  by 
the  spectators  in  tlie  galleries,  that  declared 
how  completely  she  had  fallen  in  public  estima¬ 
tion.  Mortifi<d  and  humiliated  she  at  last  re¬ 
turned  to  her  residence,  and  though  a  mob  of 
disorderly  boys  broke  the  windows  of  mansions 
belonging  to  noblemen  known  to  be  opposed  to 
her,  the  intelligence  failed  to  afford  her  sufficient 
solace.” 

Tlie  spectators  in  the  gallery  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  selected  by  the  Court.  Lord 
Eldon  thus  describes  her  Majesty’s  final 
exhibition  of  spirit : 

“  It  is  all  over,  quite  safe  and  well  The 
Queen’s  attempt  to  nmke  mischief  failed.  She 
sent  a  message  to  say  that  she  would  be  at  the 
Abbey  by  eight  o’clock.  To  take  the  jiersons 
there  by  surpri.se  she  came  between  six  an<l 
seven.  *Afler  trying  every  door  of  the  Abbey 
in  vain,  she  came  to  the  Hall;  there  she  was  also 
denied  entrance.  A  few  of  the  mob  called, 
‘Queen  for  ever  I’  lam  informed  that  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  great  hissing,  cries  of 
I  ‘  Shame,  shame  I  Go  to  Bergamo  t’  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  Hall  told  us  that  when  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  got  into  the  carriage  again,  she  wept” 

She  felt  the  crushing  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  though  she  made  an  ef¬ 
fort — a  vain  one,  of  course — to  induce  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  crown  her  a 
day  or  two  later,  she  was  so  thoroughly 
overwhelmed  by  this  complete  downfall 
of  her  hopes  that  she  became  seriously  ill, 
and  died  on  the  seventh  of  August,  a  week 
after  the  King  had  left  Carlton  House  for 
Ireland.  The  suddenness  of  her  death 
created,  to  some  extent,  a  reaction  of 
public  opinion  in  her  favor,  ])articularly 
among  the  lower  orders,  and  riots  of  a 
serious  nature  attended  the  pas-sage  of  her 
remains  through  the  metropolis  on  tlieir 
way  to  Brunswick;  but  the  nine  days’ 
wonder  had  scarcely  lived  out  its  brief 
reign,  when  the  town  was  entertaining  it¬ 
self  w’ith  accounts  of  the  King’s  amazing 
popularity  in  Ireland,  in  a  manner  that 
betrayed  its  eagerness  to  get  rid,  as  soon 
a.s  possible,  of  a  disagreeable  subject. 
Thus  passed  away  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
— a  cnaractcr  variously  represented  by 
that  very  unsatisfactory  photograph.  Par¬ 
ty  ;  but  though  the  likeness  has  often  been 
idealized  by  those  whose  credit  was  likely 
to  suffer  by  too  natural  a  resemblance, 
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sufficient  physiognomical  likeness  has  re¬ 
mained  to  show  that  she  wns  far  from 
being  the  sort  of  woman  a  sensible  man 
would  court  for  a  w'ife,  or  the  kind  of 
ptincess  tljat  would  confer  any  di.stinetion 
on  the  n.ation  that  would  accept  her  as  a 
queen.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  would 
h.ave  ns  believe  that  the  King  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  Queen’s 
de.'ith,  and  that  his  conduct  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  marked  with  decorum  :  this  im¬ 
pression  is  gathered  from  a  passage  in  the 
King’s  letter  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
.says : 

“  My  arrival  there  (in  Dublin)  will  then  be 
publicly  announced,  and  that  the  strictest  pri¬ 
vacy  for  a  few  days  will  be  observed,  as  far  as 
decency  and  decorum  may  require ;  and  that 
aRer  that  the  day  will  be  announc^  when  I 
shall  make  n>y  public  entree,  and  when  all  pub¬ 
lic  ccreiibnics  and  rejoicings  will  commence.” 

And  then,  after  this  extract,  comes  the 
Duke’s  deduction : 

“  This  careful  attention  to  decency  and  deco¬ 
rum  disproves  all  the  reckless  allegations  that 
have  been  put  forward  of  the  King's  inditfer- 
ence,  or,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  his  ex¬ 
ultation  when  intelligence  reached  him  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  Queen’s  indisposition." 

Novv,  by  way  of  testing  the  truth  of 
that  passage,  wo  procee«l  to  chronicle, 
from  tiiu  same  source,  tl)c  account  of  liis 
conduct.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  II. 
Freeniantle  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  we  have  the  following.  The  letter 
is  dated  August  twenty-sixth,  1821.  The 
Queen,  it  must  bo  remembered,  died  on 
the  seveuth  of  August : 

“  The  passage  to  Dublin  was  occupied  in  eating 
goose  pie  and  drinking  whisky,  which  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  partook  most  abundantly,  singing  many 
joyous  songs,  and  being  in  a  state,  on  his  arrival, 
to  double  in  sight  even  the  numSer  of  tiis  gra¬ 
cious  subjects  assembled  on  the  pier  to  receive 
him.  The  fact  wa.s  they  were  in  the  last  stage 
of  intoxication.  However,  they  got  him  to  the 

Park.  Lady  C - has  been  almost  constantly 

at  tlie  Phoenix  Park,  but  has  not  appeared  much 
in  public.  He  was  greatly  satisfi^  at  the  time 
with  the  conductor  Lord  Liverpool,  etc.,  on  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  and  it  had  reconciled  him 
to  them. 

"  The  King  is  determined  to  go  to  Hanover,  and 
ha.s  engaged  to  be  there  on  the  sixteenth.  If  this 
holds  go^  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  noth¬ 
ing  will  take  place  until  after  his  return  from 
thence.  He  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
from  Dublin,  full  of  joy  and  happiness,  and 
spirits.  Not  a  soul  in  Ireland  in  mourning." 


But  although  the  Irish  received  the 
King  with  every  possible  demonstration 
of  loyalty,  they  did  not  approve  of  his 
liaison  with  Lady  C - . 

“  She  lived  exclusively  with  him  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  in  Ireland,  at  the  Phoenix 
Park.  When  he  went  to  Slane,  she  received 
him,  dressed  out  as  for  a  drawing-room.  He 
saluted  her,  and  they  tlicu  retired  alone  to  her 
apartments.  A  yacht  is  left  to  bring  her  over, 
and  she  and  the  whole  family  go  to  Hanover.  I 
hear  tlie  Irish  are  outrageously  jealous  of  her, 
and  though  courting  her  to  the  greatest  degree, 

are  loud  in  their  indignation  to  Lord  C - . 

This  is  just  h'ke  them." 

From  Ireland  the  King  returned  to 
England,  and  afterwards  went  to  Hano¬ 
ver. 

‘‘The  King’s  reception  at  ILmover  was  equally 
gratifying.  Ills  Majesty  made  his  entry  on 
horseback,  and  the  occasion  produced  a  grand 
spectacle.  His  Majesty  held  a  levee  and  a 
<lrawing-room  in  the  capital,  which  was  bril¬ 
liantly  attended,  and  every  thing  was  proceeding 
in  the  most  gratifying  way,  when  a  severe  ht  of 
the  gout,  brought  on  by  spraining  his  knee, 
when  getting  on  horseback,  put  a  stop  to  all 
festivities.  This  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  he  did  not  commence  his  return 
till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  same  enthu¬ 
siastic  spirit  accompanied  his  progress.  Every 
town  and  village  was  crowded.  The  sacred 
emblent  of  the  arch,  with  flowers  and  branches 
of  trees,  with  happy  devices,  prevailed  every 
where.  The  peasantry,  all  well-dressed.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  a  curious  incident  occurred.  Some 
hundreds  of  miners  from  the  mountains  came  to 
serenade  their  king.  They  are  a  particular 
race,  of  Saxon  origin,  and  for  centuries  they 
have  preserved  their  easterns,  language,  and 
manners.  Their  countenance  is  interesting ;  1 
saw  flve  or  six  in  a  room.  'They  have  a  re¬ 
signed,  silent  melancholy ;  arising,  I  believe, 
from  being  so  much  underground.  They  are 
very  religious.  They  sang,  with  a  band  of  mu¬ 
sic,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  I  ever 
heard.  These  miners  had  walked  thirty  miles, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  devotion  to  tlieir 
sovereign.  • 

‘‘  A  tournament  was  got  up  for  his  entertain¬ 
ment  at  Gottinfen,  which  Is  described  as  having 
been  beautiful  and  magnificent  At  this  famous 
University  an  address  was  presented  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  that  affected  the  King^o  tears.  He 
had  felt  warmly  the  loyal  afft-cHon  his  Conti¬ 
nental  subjects  had  so  earnestly  displayed,  and 
of  the  visits  he  had  paid  to  diflerent  portions  of 
his  dominions,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  this 
the  most  thoroughly.  His  return  journey  was 
rendered  gratifying  by  the  fine  weather  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  through  which  he  passed.  Eve^  thing 
seemed  to  favor  him,  and  be  reached  England 
without  being  sensibly  affected  by  the  &tigue, 
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and  with  his  general  health  very  much  im- 1 
proTod.” 

We  have  mentioned  the  matter  of  the 
more  interesting  part  of  these  volumes. 
A  long  series  of  letters  follow,  all  of  them 
valuable  because  they  form  contributions 
to  an  authentic  account  of  the  events  of 
the  day. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  occu¬ 
pied  greatly  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  its  progress  is  traced  in  this  memoir. 
We  must  pass  over  the  “  Slave-trade 
question,”  and  Mr.  Canning’s  opinions  on 
it ;  the  “  Progress  of  the  Irish  Tithe 
Act “^The  Quarrel  of  Canning  and 
Croker,”  with  other  political  squ^bles, 
and  charges,  and  discussions,  to  the 
closing  scene  of  the  King’s  life.  In  1829, 
we  read : 

“  The  King  condnuod  to  live  as  secluded  as 
possible  at  Windsor  or  Brighton;  but  increasing 
inhrmides,  and  a  growing  disinclination  for 
ceremonies  and  receptions,  had  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it  Ills  Mmesty  so  rarely  met 
the  public  gaze,  that  his  birthday  on  the  twelfth 
of  Augmst  was  naade  memorable  this  year,  in 
consequence  of  his  laying  the  first  stone  for  the 


I  pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  III., 
intended  to  be  raised  on  the  summit  of  Snow- 
hill,  about  two  miles  from  Windsor  Castle, 
through  the  Long  Walk.” 

Again,  in  1830 ; 

“  His  Majesty  is  gradually  breaking  down ;  but 
the  time  required  (if  it  docs  not  happen  sud¬ 
denly)  to  destroy  his  original  fine  oonstitudon, 
no  one  can  calculate  upon.” 

His  state  became  at  length  so  alarming, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  made 
aware  of  it.  He  then  “  exerted  himself, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  profit  by  the 
season  of  reflection  and  self-examination 
afforded  him.” 

The  reign  of  George  IV.  was  now  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  skill  of  men  so  emi¬ 
nent  in  their  profession  as  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
Sir  Matthew  Tierney,  and  Mr.  Brodie,  could  ef¬ 
fect  no  relief— the  lungs  became  conge^ed,  and 
the  respiratory  organs  with  difflcultv  performed 
their  functions.  His  Majesty  sank  at  last  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  ten  years  and  five  months,  or,  in¬ 
cluding  the  regency,  of  more  than  nineteen 
years.” 


From  Blackwood’!  Uagaslne. 

THE  REPUTED  TRACES  OF  PRIMEVAL  MAN. 


Geologists  and  Archseologists  have  re¬ 
cently  somewhat  startled  the  public  by 
announcing  the  discovery,  in  the  north¬ 
east  of  ^^rance  and  the  adjacent  comer  of 
England,  of  supposed  indications  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  in  the  re¬ 
mote  age  when  these  tracts  were  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  the  extinct  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamuH  and  other  ntammals,  whose 
bones  are  preserved  in  the  diluvium,  or 
great  superficial  deposit  attributed  to  the 
last  wide  geological  inundation. 

These  indications  are  of  the  nature  of 
rudely-chipped  lumps  of  chalk-flint,  fiish- 
ioned  to  serve  the  functions  of  hatchets, 
knives,  and  other  tools,  and,  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured,  of  instruments  of  war  likewise. 


They  occur  in  not  inconsiderable  numbers 
in  the  gravel'-tjuarries  or  sandrpits  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  and  Amiens,  and  also  at  a  few  other 
spots  bordering  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Kiver  Somme,  more  sparsely  on  the  Seine, 
at  Paris,  and  at  one  locality  in  England — 
namely,  Iloxne  in  Suffolk.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  number  of  those  “  worked 
flints,”  exhumed  since  their  first  detection 
by  their  eminent  discoverer,  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes,  of  Abbeville,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  exceeds  fifteen  hundred,  and 
may  even  approach  two  thousand  speci¬ 
mens. 

The  first  recognition  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  relics  was  not  an  affair  of  chance,  but 
the  result,  as  M.  de  Perthes  assures  us,  of 
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a  systematic  search  for  traces  of  antodilu* 
viaii  man,  undertaken  by  him  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  the  year  1 838,  at  which  date  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  learned  work,  entitled  De  la  Cre¬ 
ation,  in  which  he  stated  his  conviction 
that  sooner  or  later  such  traces  would  be 
found.  For  ten  years  ho  examined  with 
scrupulous  care  and  diligence  every  ex¬ 
posure  and  excavation  in  the  so-called  di¬ 
luvium  throughout  the  Departments  of 
the  Somme,  the  Seine,  and  the  Lower 
Seine ;  and  though  he  failed  to  discover 
any  actual  remains  of  man  himself,  he 
found  many  specimens  of  artificially- 
shaped  Hints,  showing  marks  of  a  human 
origin.  His  first  accounts  of  these  were 
submitted  to  the  Emulation  Society  of 
Abbeville,  but  he  published  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  description  of  them  in  1847,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  work,  Antiquitea  Celtiquea  et 
Antedilumennes,  where  their  several  forms 
are  accurately  delineated,  and  the  situa¬ 
tions  under  M’liich  they  were  found  are 
carefully  stated.  Strange  to  say,  his  an¬ 
nouncements  awakened  but  little  atten¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  their  startling  na¬ 
ture  and  the  characteristic  alertness  of 
his  countrymen  to  advance  iiMiny  freshly- 
opened  track  of  research.  lie  appealed 
with  little  success  to  the  archaeologists 
and  geologists  of  France,  for  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  bis  facts,  until  1854,  when  M. 
liigollot  of  Amiens,  a  Corresjmnding 
Member  of  the  French  Institute,  a  highly 
scientific  antiquary,  and  a  skeptic  in  re¬ 
gard  to  M.  do  Perthes’  conclusions,  un¬ 
dertook  a  scrupulously  severe  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena.  A  prompt  and 
frank  recantation  of  his  doubts  by  this 
learned  archajologist,  in  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled,  Metnoirea  aur  dea  Instrumenta  en 
Silex  trouvea  d  ikiint  Acheulprea  Amiena, 
et  conaiderie  aoiia  lea  Jlnpporta  Geolo- 
giqma  et  Archiologiquea,  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  at  last  to  the  subject. 
Soon  afterwards  several  other  skilled  ob¬ 
servers  —  M.  Buteux  of  the  Geologic.al 
Society  of  France,  and  M.  E.  Herbert,  a 
Parisian  Professor  of  Geology,  among 
them — visited  the  localities  on  the  Som¬ 
me,  and  confirmed  the  genuineness  of  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes’  discoveries.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  the  sub^ject  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  British  scientific  men.  The  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Dr.  Falconer — at  present  so  zealons  an 
explorer  of  the  kindred  problem  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  remains  lately 
found  in  some  British  and  other  caves — 


first  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  the 
high  importance  of  M.  Boucher  de  Per¬ 
thes’  researches.  Thereupon  Mr.  Joseph 
IVestwich,  already  well  known  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  examinations  of  the  superficial  de¬ 
posits  of  many  parts  of  England,  address¬ 
ed  himself  to  a  scientific  study  of  these 
French  ones  containing  the  “  worked 
Hints.”  This  able  geologist  submitted  a 
paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1859,  (see  Proc.  Roy,  Hoc. 
vol.  X.  No.  35,  p.  51,)  in  which,  abstaining 
from  theoretical  considerations,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  flint  implements 
are  the  work  of  man — were  found  in  un¬ 
disturbed  ground  —  and  are  associated 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia ; 
adding,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  period 
was  a  late  geological  one,  but  anterior  to 
that  at  which  the  surface  assumed  some  of 
its  minor  features. 

3Ir.  Prestwich  has  reexamined  the 
French  localities  several  times,  and  lately 
presented  another  more  amply  illustrated 
memoir  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  is  soon  to  appear  in  print.  Other 
distinguished  British  geologists  have  cor¬ 
roborated  the  statements  of  M.  de  Per¬ 
thes  and  Mr.  Prestwich.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  recent  verificationr  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Hint-implements  is 
a  communication  by  J.  W.  Flower,  Es(]., 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  read 
J  line  22, 1 859,  .and  print^  in  the  Society’s 
proceedings,  vol.  xvi.  p.  190,  and  entitled  : 
“  On  a  Fr,ixT  Implemknt  recently  discov¬ 
ered  at  the  base  of  some  beds  of  Drift 
Gravei.  and  Brick  Earth  at  St.  Acheul, 
near  Amiens.”  This  paper  is  important  in 
the  history  of  the  subject,  for  its  authenti¬ 
cating  the  actual  finding  of  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  a  wrought  flint,  by  a  competent 
explorer,  (the  author  himself,)  who  “found 
it  lying  at  a  dq>th  of  sixteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  face  of  the  quarry,  to  which  extent 
the  gravel  had  been  removal  ”  by  him. 

My  owni  visit  to  the  gravel-pits  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  and  Amiens,  the  results  of  which  I 
propose  to  embody  in  this  communication, 
was  made  in  August  last  under  circum- 
8t.ances  sufficiently  pro])itious  for  gaining 
an  insight  into  the  conditions  of  this  0|ue8- 
tion  ot  the  true  n.ature  and  im|K>rt  of  the 
flint-implements,  itself  but  a  part  of  the 
still  greater  problem  of  Primeval  Man. 

M.  Boucheur  de  Perthes,  with  the  lib¬ 
erality  and  frankness  for  which  he  is  dis- 
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tinguished,  not  only  opened  his  rich  rau- 
semn  of  sjxjcimens  from  the  gravel-pits  to 
my  inspection  and  study,  but  generously 
placed  in  my  possession  nearly  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  his 
own  extensive  works  as  numerous  me¬ 
moirs  by  liis  distinguished  French  col¬ 
leagues.  Besides  examining  other  lesser 
collections  of  the  “  flints  ”  and  mammalian 
bones  exhumed  from  the  diluvium,  I  gave 
ray  dose  attention,  during  several  days, 
to  the  gravel-quarries  themselves,  whence 
these  materials  were  procured,  repeating 
my  visits  to  them  until  my  mind  w.as  as¬ 
sured  of  its  ability  to  decipher  their  con¬ 
tents  as  a  great  physic-al  record.  1  make 
these  personal  statements  simply  as  my 
title  to  the  candid  reader’s  confidence  in 
my  care  in  pursuing  this  by  no  means  sim¬ 
ple  investigation. 

The  imbedding  stnatum,  or  place  of  se¬ 
pulture,  of  the  worked  flints,  geologically 
regarded,  is — ^for  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and 
the  other  localities  on,  the  Somme  —  a 
rndely-denosited,  irregularly  strewn  bed 
of  somewh.at  fragmentary  chalk-flint,  eon- 
Gaining  some  flint-sand,  a  little  pulverized 
chalk,  and  occasional  large  blocks  or  boul¬ 
ders  of  a  hard  quartzose  Eocene  sandstone. 

This  evidently  diluvial  matrix,  the  re¬ 
pository,  also,  of  the  bones  of  gigantic 
mammalian  quadrupeds,  rests  directly  on 
a  somewhat  uneven  and  eroded  floor  of 
chalk,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  up|H‘r  beds 
of  which  stratum  the  nodules  of  flint  form¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  gr.avel  have 
bt‘en  derived.  It  is  overlaid  in  its  turn  by 
no  less  than  three  other  strata,  of  aqueous 
origin,  but  all  formed  under  dissimilar 
conditions. 

First  above  the  bone  and  hatchet  en¬ 
tombing  gravel  lies  a  grayish  white  and 
brownish  sand,  imbedding  several  species 
of  fresh-water  and  tcri’estrial  shells,  iden¬ 
tical  with  species  now  living,  in  this  part 
of  the  globe.  Though  fine  grained,  these 
sands  bear  the  marks  of  a  rather  brief  pro¬ 
cess  of  dejmsition,  for  jxirtions  of  them 
are  unusually  angular,  or  unworn  in  the 
grain,  and  their  laminae  in  many  places 
bend  and  wave  to  conform  to  the  gi  eatly 
eroded  and  undulating  floor  of  the  gravel 
on  which  they  repose.  Solitary  specimens 
of  the  worked  flints  are,  on  rare  occasions, 
met  with  in  the  lower  part  of  these  sands, 
and  also,  as  rarely,  the  bones  of  the  fossil 
elephant. 

Third  in  ascending  order  above  the 
chalk  occurs  a  second  gravel,  composed 


exclusively  of  ohalk-flints  in  a  rolled  and 
more  or  less  fractured  condition.  This 
bed,  varying  in  thicknes-s,  at  St.  Aclieul, 
near  Amiens,  from  two  to  five  feet,  exhib¬ 
its  conspicuously  at  this  locality  the  m.arks 
of  having  been  dei)08ited  or  pushed  along 
in  very  turbulent  waters ;  for  its  lo\ver 
boundary,  beheld  in  section  at  the  gravel- 
pits,  shows  a  succession  of  sharply-conic.al, 
and  somewhat  spiral,  deep  depressions  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  sand  beneath  it, 
identical  in  every  feature  with  the  funnel- 
shaped  pits  bored  by  any  strong,  swillly- 
eddying  current  in  a  yielding  bottom  of 
mud  or  sand. 

Fourth,  and  uppermost  in  the  series  of 
loose  beds,  is  a  brown  brick-earth,  or  fer¬ 
ruginous  sandy  cl.ay  or  loam,  inter8|>crm‘d 
with  numerous  small  splinters  of  chalk- 
flint.  At  St.  Acheul,  and  elsewhere  near 
Amiens,  where  it  is  used  extensively  for 
conversion  into  bricks,  this  loam,  which  is 
but  fiiintly  laminated,  is  gener.ally  about 
three  or  four  feet  thick.  Like  the  torrent¬ 
ial  gravel  on  which  it  rests,  it  is  destitute 
not  only  of  mammalian  organic  renuains, 
but  of  the  curious  instruments  in  flint  .as¬ 
sociated  willi  them  in  the  lowermost  of 
the  four  suiierficlal  deposits.  It  does  in¬ 
close  some  remains  of  another  sort,  which, 
when  viewed  in  their  relations  to  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  m.an  beneath  them,  never  fail 
greatly  to  impress  the  beholder  by  the 
contrasts  they  suggest  in  time,  and  the 
state  of  human  art.  These  are  numerous 
lioman  graves,  or  rather,  regularly-shapeu 
stone  coftins  of  unquestioned  Roman  an¬ 
tiquity,  oftentimes  containing  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  their  inmates  in  a  firm  and  well- 
conserved  stale.  When  the  student  of 
time,  deciphering  these  four  successive 
chapters  in  the  pliysic-al  history  of  our 
globe,  drojis  his  g:ize  from  these  tombs— 
which  descend  but  a  small  yard  below  the 
grass,  yet  take  him  back  through  almost 
one  tlurd  of  the  usually  imagined  lifetime 
of  the  world — and  lets  his  vision,  pnusitig 
at  intervals  upon  the  monuments  of  alter¬ 
nate  past  ages  of  repose,  and  e])ochs  of 
turbulent  floods,  rest  at  last,  some  twelve 
or  sixteen  feet  lower  in  the  earth,  on  a 
physical  record,  to  him  as  expressive  a.s 
the  graves  above,  of  the  past  existence, 
near  the  same  spot,  of  a  race  of  men  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  metals — what  wonder, 
with  his  critical  spirit  prostrated  before 
his  imagination,  that  he  should  forget  to 
scrutinize  the  evidence,  and  should  quit 
the  ground  with  a  mitiment  wliich  he 
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confounds  with  a  logical  convietioti  of  the 
v.astness  of  the  ages  covered  by  the  re¬ 
cord  ?  His  inquisitiveness  keenly  aroused 
by  this  impression,  ho  interrogates  afresh 
the  pages  of  this  stony  register  for  other 
and  more  palpable  proofs  of  the  human 
beings,  and  the  extreme  age  indicated  in 
the  objects  he  has  beheld  ;  and,  perplexed 
at  the  total  absence  of  any  traces  of  man 
himseli^— of  even  a  single  human  tooth,  or 
fragment  of  a  human  bone,  where  other 
teeth  and  other  bones  no  better  capable 
of  preservation  are  of  common  occurrence 
— ho  withdraws  a  second  time  from  the 
scone,  cogitating  many  dotibts,  and  at  hist, 
under  the  suggestions  of  a  philosophical 
skepticism — the  only  right  mood  for  .an¬ 
alyzing  the  apparently  contradictory  evi¬ 
dence  before  him  —  he  .asks  himself  the 
following  questions :  Are  the  flint  imple¬ 
ments — these  imputed  products  of  man's 
skill — actually  the  work  of  human  hands? 
Again,  though  they  and  the  mammalian 
bones,  held  to  lx>  distinctive  of  the  diluvi¬ 
um,  do  lie  entombed  together,  does  this 
demonstrate  that  the  once  owners  of  each 
— the  men  who  left  the  flints,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  who  possessed  the  bones — also  lit'cd 
together  in  the  same  epoch  V  ‘ 

Admitting  that  they  were  cotemporary, 
how  far  does  this  fact  of  itself  establish 
the  gre.at  antiquity  of  the  human  race  ? 

And,  lastly,  apart  altogether  from  the 
proofs  of  age,  deduced  from  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  human  relics  with  the  remains 
of  the  extinct  <iuadrnpcds,  what  is  the 
geological  evidence  of  the  extreme  aged¬ 
ness  of  both  in  the  nature  of  the  deposits 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  brick-earth  placed 
above  them — and  in  the  intimations  these 
give  us  of  the  time  occupied  in  their  form¬ 
ation  ? 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  queries 
suggested  by  the  phenomena,  and  such, 
indeed,  the  actual  questions  asked  every 
day  of  the  scientific  observer,  by  intelli¬ 
gent  reailers  of  the  still  very  fr,agineutary 
literature  relating  to  this  new  and  strange 
arehojologic  problem. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  this  essay  to 
.answer  in  a  candid  spirit — .as  far  as  the 
state  of  existing  facts,  gathered  from  a 
careful  study  of  this  liter.atnre,  and  from 
a  recent  visit  to  the  French  localities,  and 
local,  ]mblic,  and  private  museums  of  the 
antiquities  under  discussion  will  enable 
me — these  several  questions,  very  much 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  pro 
seiited.  As  they  covgr  the  whole  ground 


of  opinion  and  inquiry  opened  by  the  late 
discoveries,  I  propose,  before  undert.aking 
to  consider  them  severally,  to  ennneiata 
e.ach  of  them  at  greater  length. 

On  tUt*  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  then, 
the  critical  mind  is  confronted  w'ith  the 
following  doubts : 

Are  these  curious  lumps  of  flint,  c.alled 
antediluvian  hatchets,  etc.  —  so  abnormal 
in  shape  and  aspect  —  unequivocally  the 
work  of  human  hands ;  or  m.ay  they  not 
be  products  of  physical  agencies  which 
h.ave  fractured  the  native  flint  nodules 
into  the  semblance  of  man’s  workman¬ 
ship. 

Granting  them  to  have  been  shaped  by 
the  skill  of  men,  were  the  men  who  fash¬ 
ioned  them  actually  the  cotemporaries  of 
the  extinct  gigantic  quadrupeds  whose 
bones  lie  entombed  in  the  same  gravel ; 
or  .are  we  justified  in  sup{>osing  that  the 
quadrupeds  and  the  implements  were  bu¬ 
ried  at  diflerent  epochs — the  quadrupeds 
by  an  earlier  incursion  of  waters,  the  flint 
tools  by  a  hater  one  W'hich  commingled 
them  with  the  bones  ? 

Again,  granting  that  these  flints  testify 
truly  to  the  existence  of  man  upon  the 
earth  at  the  epoch  of  their  burial ;  and 
graTiting  also  that  the  rational  beings  who 
sha|H!d  them,  and  the  extinct  animals 
whose  bones  arc  associated  with  them, 
really  lived  in  the  same  time  upon  our 
globe,  what  is  the  probable  antiquity  of 
the  period  when  they  thus  coexisted  ? 
Would  such  a  demonstration  of  their  co- 
temporaneity  establish  a  pa.st  duration  for 
the  human  race  u{>on  the  earth,  iar  tran¬ 
scending  the  commonly  believed  ago  of 
man  ;  or  may  it  not,  under  an  admissible 
interpretation  of  the  geological  phenom- 
emo,  DO  compatible,  if  not  with  the  preva¬ 
lent  belief,  with  at  least  this  conviction, 
that  .any  remoter  antiquity  for  the  dawn 
of  the  human  species  remains  still  inca¬ 
pable  of  demonstration  ? 

Independently  of  any  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  remote  antiquity  for  the  makers  of 
the  flint  implements,  from  the  coexistence 
of  those  latter  with  the  remains  of  extinct 
mammals  in  the  diluvium  or  drift,  may 
wo  not  infer  their  extreme  age  from  the 
simple  circumstance  that  they  lie  buried 
so  many  feet  (twenty  feet  in  some  in¬ 
stances)  beneath  the  soil,  in  a  deposit  evi¬ 
dently  never,  until  now,  turned  over  by 
human  hands,  and  umler  three  or  four 
successively  imposed  strata,  each  one  of 
which  betokens  a  separate  period  of  geo- 
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logic  time ;  or  are  we  required,  by  known 
laws  of  sedimentary  action,  to  adopt  a 
^liffercnt  interpretation  of  the  appear¬ 
ances,  and  infer  these  accumulations  to 
have  been  possible  within  the  pfriod  or¬ 
dinarily  assigned  to  the  residence  on  earth 
of  the  human  femily  ? 

Are  the  so-called  flint-implement  a  of  i 
human  workmanship,  or  the  results  of 
physical  agencies  f 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  flint-hatchets  as  works  of 
human  art,  naturally  presents  itself  to  all 
inquirers  whose  impressions  are  drawn 
from  loose  general  descriptions,  or  wdio 
may  have  chanced  to  see  only  a  few  spe¬ 
cimens  ;  but  doubt  invariably  gives  way 
to  a  confident  conviction  of  their  having 
taken  their  form  under  the  hands  of  man 
so  soon  as  the  observer  examines  any 
large  assemblage  of  specimens,  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  are  found,  and  where 
he  is  enabled  to  contrast  them  with  the 
various  aspects  assumed  by  the  un  wrought 
native  flints  from  the  midst  of  which  they 
have  been  extracted.  If  the  student  of 
this  dim  jmge  of  early  history  is  inclined 
to  possess  himself  of  its  truths,  he  should 
go  first  of  all  to  Abbeville.  There,  in  the 
gravel-pits  near  the  town,  but  especially  | 
in  the  ample  private  collection  of  M.  Ikiu- 1 
cher  de  Perthes — the  discoverer,  twenty 
years  ago,  of  the  human  origin  of  the 
wrought  flints,  and  till  lately  their  only 
interpreter — he  will  quickly  learn  to  re¬ 
cognize  their  ailiticial  characters.  In- 
8|>ecting  them  as  they  lie  in  classified 
arrangement,  he  will  soon  become  ac- 
qu.ainted  with  their  several  types,  and 
will  presently  grow  conscious  of  a  new 
sense,  as  it  were,  in  distinguishing  the  hu¬ 
man  workmanship  in  its  afferent  phases, 
from  any  of  the  forms  impressed  by 
mechanical  impact  and  attrition  upon  the 
unwronght  fragments  in  the  quarries.  I 
am  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  most 
skeptical  visitor  to  M.  de  Perthes’  mu¬ 
seum  will  go  away  a  convert  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  many  hundred  specimens 
there  assembled  bear  the  plainest  traces 
of  human  skill,  and  are  genuine  vouchers 
of  the  existence  of  man  in  the  age  of  the 
fossil  elephant  and  other  gigantic  animals 
entombed  in  the  diluvium  of  geologists. 
Upon  this  point  we  possess  indeed  the 
candid  testimony  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  geologists  and  archaeologists  of 
our  times,  who  have  acknowledged  that, 
entering  the  collection  with  skepticism. 


they  left  it  completely  convinced  that 
these  flints  owe  their  distinctive  shapes 
to  the  agency  of  man.  Among  the 
French  savans,  converts  to  his  opinion 
of  their  origin,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
cites  Alexander  Brongniart,  Kigollot, 
Gaudry,  Buteux,  De  Saulcy,  and  other 
well-known  antiquaries  and  geologists; 
and  among  the  English  the  highly  au¬ 
thoritative  names  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
.1.  Prestwich,  Godwin  Austin,  W.  Milne, 
J.  W.  Flow’er,  and  J.  Evans,  nearly  all  of 
whom  have  either  recorded  their  view's 
or  frankly  discussed  them  in  the  meetings 
of  the  metropolitan  scientific  societies. 
For  mvself,  I  feel  called  upon — in  justice 
to  M.  Itoucher  de  Perthes*  inadequately 
acknow’ledged  discoveries,  and  .in  fealty 
to  truth — to  confess  that  before  I  inspect¬ 
ed  bis  great  collection,  1  had  serious  mis¬ 
givings  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  their 
shape,  even  although  I  had  seen  a  few- 
isolated  specimens  of  the  flint-knives  and 
hatchets.  1  thought  it  not  impossible  that 
mechanical  or  molecular  forces  might  have 
caused  their  contour  b^  splintering  and 
chipping  the  natural  flint  nodules  while 
undergoing  movements  among  each  other 
or  by  sudden  changes  of  tcmi>eraturc. 
But  the  consideration  which  most  induc¬ 
ed  a  sense  of  skepticism  was  one  w-hich, 
as  it  enters  largely  into  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  many  kinds  of  evidence, 
es{>ecially  the  authenticity  of  tacts  observ¬ 
ed  with  reference  to  preconceived  hypo¬ 
theses,  I  may  pause  a  moment  to  notice. 
I  allude  to  the  trite  subject  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  imagination  in  {lerverting  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  more  particular¬ 
ly  to  that  mode  of  its  interference  in 
which  the  visual  impression  of  an  object 
is  often  distorted  into  the  semblance  of 
some  already  established  mental  image, 
until  it  may  be  said,  the  mind  it  is  which 
sees,  while  the  eye  only  suggests.  This 
tendency  to  illusion  is  notoriously  strong 
in  all  observers  of  ardent  imaginative 
temperaments.  Indeed,  the  domination 
of  the  mental  idea  over  the  sensuous  im¬ 
pression  is  a  general  law'  of  the  human 
mind,  exemplified  in  the  ease  with  wliicb 
any  person,  child  or  sage,  once  set  upon 
the  search,  will  find  profiles  of  animals  and 
men  in  every  passing  cloud,  or  still  more 
strikingly  in  the  lamentable  credulity  of 
multitudes  of  otherwise  sober-minded 
men  and  women  who  of  late  have  thought 
they  saw  every  conceivable  inifKissibility, 
dignifying  the  self-deception  by  a  name, 
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and  c.alling  it  Clairvoyance  or  Spirit-rap¬ 
ping,  ns  if  thus  entitling  it  would  make  it 
mtioiial.  So  treacherous,  as  well  as  so 
common,  is  the  operation  of  this  law,  that 
I  confess  I  had  my  misgivings  lest,  in 
searching  among  the  beds  of  flints  broken 
into  all  imaginable  8haj>08,  explorers  with 
their  attention  focnned  to  one  chiss  of 
objects,  and  blind  to  every  other  class, 
might  have  been  misled  into  collecting, 
as  the  products  of  human  art,  what  only 
bore  to  such  a  more  or  less  near  like¬ 
ness. 

Alive  to  this  liability  of  the  mind,  when 
prebccupie«i  with  certain  images,  to  find 
their  counterparts  in  nature,  and  to  look 
for  and  find  types,  by  neglecting  the  tran¬ 
sitional  or  aberrant  forms  which  fill  the 
intervals  between  these,  and  tend  to  dis¬ 
pel  its  preconceptions,  a  csireful  investiga¬ 
tor  will  entertain  a  philosophical  distrust  of 
the  clistinctions  between  objects  as  they  are 
represented  in  classified  collections  or  mn- 
Bcuins,  until  he  assures  himstdf,  by  a  study 
of  the  field  from  whence  the  objects  have 
been  dniwn,  that  intermediate  shapes  an«l 
•tructures  incompatible  with  the  grouping 
adopted,  do  not  exist.  This  is  the  test 
to  which  the  truth-loving  student  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  worked  flints  should 
subject  the  phenomen.a.  Let  him  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  faniili.arly  with  the  several 
forms  and  aspects  of  the  stone  implements 
in  the  only  full  collection  extant,  that  of 
M.  de  Perthes,  until  he  is  confident  he 
can  recognixe  any  type  of  them  amid  the 
promi-icuous  heaps  of  the  newly-<lug  flint 
rubble  in  the  quarries,  and  let  him  then 
repair  to  as  many  of  these  quarries  of 
Ahbeville  and  Amiens,  whence  the  im¬ 
plements  were  taken,  as  he  can  visit,  and 
m  the  midst  of  aU  the  objects,  natural 
and  artificial,  where  no  distrusts  can  dis¬ 
turb  him  about  the  tendencies  of  the 
mind  unconsciously  to  garble  the  evi¬ 
dence,  let  him  search  for  fragments  in 
every  stage  intermediate  between  the 
worked  specimens  and  the  native  unbrok¬ 
en  nodules,  but  especially  those  which 
simulate  most  nearly  the  types  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  human  workmanship.  I  pre*lict 
from  personal  experience  that  ho  will  be¬ 
come  after  this — the  onl^  fair  mode  of 
sifting  the  physical  statistics  of  the  ease — 
entirely  reassured  as  to  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  classes  of  frag¬ 
ments.  Ills  now  awakened  eye  will  h.avc 
convinced  him  th.at,  while  the  accidental¬ 
ly  or  physically  fractured  flakes  and  splin- 
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ters  are  indefinitely  multifarious  in  pat¬ 
tern,  size,  and  mode  of  chipping,  and  the 
artificially  or  designedly  fashioned  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  museum  are  of  a  few  specific 
types  and  of  one  unvarying  style  of  frac¬ 
ture,  there  is  between  the  two  classes  a 
distinction  of  kind,  not  of  degree,  each 
class  poH-Hcssing  an  unmistakable  physiog¬ 
nomy  or  facies  of  its  own  —  one  the  as¬ 
pect  of  accident,  the  other  the  expression 
of  intention  or  iteration  of  pui'pose. 

This  generic  character  of  the  wrought 
flints,  whatever  their  specific  pattern,  may 
Ire  best  dosciibed  as  consisting  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  unity  of  feature  in  the  splintering  by 
which  the  original  nodule  or  fragment 
was  reduced  to  the  pattern  we  l^hold. 
If  the  specimen  belong  to  that  very  com¬ 
mon  type  which  rudely  resembles  in  form 
a  spindle  root,  or  rather  a  much  elongated 
jrear,  the  flat  conchoidal  surfaces  left  by 
the  successive  flaking  riown  of  the  mass 
are  all  manifestly  so  directed  as  to  result 
in  a  single  blunt  point,  and  in  a  rudely 
hemispherical  end  for  the  hand  to  gra.sp. 
If,  again,  the  specimen  appertains  to  the 
group  called  Jlatchete  by  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  —  the  nonnal  shajie  of  which  is 
very  nearly  the  solid  which  would  be  in 
closed  by  the  bowls  of  two  equal  and 
large  table-spoons  united  at  their  margins 
— the  chippings  by  widt  h  the  lump  has 
been  trimmed  down  to  this  p.attern  con¬ 
cur,  with  remarkable  accord,  in  proiluc- 
ing  an  edge  round  the  implement,  which 
is  generally  bpautlfnlly  straight  when  the 
specimen  is  looked  at  edgewise,  but  ser¬ 
rated,  by  the  alternation  of  the  chipping, 
into  a  very  efficient  saw.  These  have  al¬ 
most  invariably  a  sharply  oval  and  a 
bluntly  oval  end,  as  our  resembling  it  to 
the  bowl  of  a  spoon  when  viewed  flatwise 
intimates.  One  of  the  plainest  indications 
of  their  having  been  fashioned  by  man,  is 
their  beautiful  oval  symmetry  of  outline  ; 
another  is  the  balance  of  their  two  sides, 
or  what  a  zcK^loglst  would  call  their  bilat¬ 
eral  symmetry.  Surely  it  is  not  an  ad¬ 
missible  supposition  that  native  nodules 
of  flint,  which,  let  It  be  remarked,  do  not 
affect  a  regular  elliptical  contour,  could, 
to  the  number  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  in  a  single  gravel  banlc,  acquire  by 
mere  mechanical  abrasion  or  collision  a 
shape  so  symmetrical,  yet  so  out  of  that 
spherical  pattern  which  promiscuous  rub¬ 
bing  or  splintering  invariably  tends  to 
approach  in  a  homogeneous  substance 
like  flint 
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Does  the  mere  association  in  the  same 
deposit  of  the  flint-implements  and  the 
bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  prove  that 
the  artificers  of  the  fiint-tools,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals,  coexisted  in  time  f 
Assuming  it  to  be  demonstrable  that 
the  flint  implements  have  been  shaped  by 
human  hands,  the  interesting  question  im¬ 
mediately  arises,  how  long  ago  lived  the 
men  who  fashioned  them,  and  who  have 
left  behind  them  no  other  as  yet  discover¬ 
ed  traces  of  even  their  existence  ?  As  these 
antediluvian  relics  are  unassociated  with 
the  laintest  clew  to  historic  human  time,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  assign  to  them  a 
deflnite  epoch  in  the  scale  of  centuries. 
Geology  is  our  sole  guide  to  their  age,  and 
its  chronology,  be  it  remembered,  does  not 
in  the  present  state  of  the  science  concern 
itself  with  measurable  periods  or  positive 
dates,  but  only  with  rdative  ones ;  not  with 
the  duration  of  conditions  and  events  in 
time,  but  rather  with  the  orefer  in  which  they 
have  occurred.  Even  thus  restricted,  the 
inquii-y,  how  long  ago  ?  in  the  sense,  not 
of  how  many  years,  or  other  fixed  cycles, 
but  in  the  sense  of  where  in  the  ascertain¬ 
ed  succession  of  events  lived  that  prime¬ 
val  race  of  men,  is  still  replete  with  an  en¬ 
ticing  interest.  Let  us  then  give  our 
attention  to  the  geological  aspects  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  worked 
flints,  and  learn  what  answers,  in  terms  of 
relative  time,  wo  can  extort  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  these,  and  whether  to  the 
question  of  their  ante-dating  historic  time, 
or  the  reported  age  of  mankind,  they  can 
.answer  us  at  all.  But  before  approach¬ 
ing  this,  the  main  point  of  my  communi¬ 
cation,  it  is  needful  to  consider  an  objec¬ 
tion  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  or  imbedding  of  the  “  imple¬ 
ments”  within  the  stratum  containing 
them,  which  is  frequently  offered  by  per¬ 
sons  uniniti.ated  in  geology,  and  who  h.ave 
not  examined  the  diluvium  and  su{)erflcial 
gravels.  They  skeptically  ask,  may  not 
the  “  wrought  flints”  belong  to  historic 
times,  and  h.ave  insinuated  themselves 
downwards  from  the  soil  into  the  stra¬ 
tum  which  now  entombs  them,  by  mere 
force  of  incessantly  acting  gravity,  either 
through  chinks  in  the  over-resting  deposits, 
or  between  their  fragments  and  particles  ? 
Preposterous  as  this  question  seems  to  the 
geologist  or  to  the  practical  excavator  of 
the  subsoil,  it  is  so  often  and  so  constant¬ 
ly  advanced,  that  it  demands  an  answer ; 
and  oar  reply  is,  that  a  few  minutes'  in¬ 


spection  of  the  beds  containing  and  over¬ 
lying  the  flint  implements  of  the  Somme, 
will  assure  any  observer  that  they  arc  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  the  imagined  crevices, 
and  are  moreover  altogether  too  compact 
and  immovable  to  admit  of  any  such  in¬ 
sinuation  or  percolation  of  surface  objects. 
The  gravel  is  indeed  so  firm  th.at  a  lice 
mole,  witli  all  his  admirable  appliances  for 
burrowing,  could  not  possibly  enter  it ; 
so  firmly  imbedded  that  the  workmen 
use  heavy  iron  picks  to  disintegrate  -the 
half-cemented  materials. 

Entering  now  on  the  question  of  the  re¬ 
lative  antiquity  of  these  so-called  antedi¬ 
luvian  flint-implements,  let  us  first  discuss 
their  original  coexistence  with  the  extinct 
mammals,  amid  whose  bones  they  lie. 
Did  the  race  of  savage  men  who  made 
these  rude  flint  hatchets  roam  the  same 
forests,  bathe  in  the  same  waters,  and 
breathe  the  same  air  with  the  extinct 
mammoth  or  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo¬ 
potamus,  bos,  horse,  and  other  primeval 
quadrupeds  whose  fossilized  teeth  and 
bones  are  held  by  geologists  to  have  been 
entombed  as  long  ago  as  the  last  great 
revolution  of  the  surface,  which  over¬ 
spread  it  with  the  diluvium  or  drift ;  or 
did  the  men,  notwithstanding  the  .o-ssocia- 
tion  of  the  “  flints”  and  bones,  live  after 
the  extinction  of  those  largo  races,  ten¬ 
ants  of  the  same  region  with  an  altered 
surface,  until  they,  the  men,  in  their  turn 
were  overtaken  by  an  inundation,  or  a  di¬ 
luvium  that  obliterated  that  surface,  and 
buried  its  most  enduring  objects  within 
the  stratum  on  which  they  rested  ?  It 
was  mainly  with  a  view  to  interpret  for 
myself  whatever  might  relate  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  that  I  recently  examined  all  the  more 
noted  loc.alitie3  of  the  flint-implements  on 
the  Somme,  and  I  therefore  solicit  the 
reader’s  patient  attention  to  the  geolog¬ 
ical  facts  which  I  there  observed,  and 
which  I  have  outlined  in  the  early  part  of 
this  paper. 

As  the  imputed  great  antiquity  of  the 
race  of  men  indicated  by  the  stone  hatch¬ 
ets,  rests  not  only  upon  the  proved  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  organic  remains  imbedded 
j  along  with  these  implements,  but  upon 
I  the  determination  that  the  animals  de¬ 
noted  by  the  fossils,  and  the  men  of  the 
wrought  flints,  were  ootem|)oraries,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  establish  both  of  these 
points  with  all  the  precision  of  scientific 
demonstration.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  investigation  we  encounter  the  latter 
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of  the.se  inquiries.  We  must,  thej:efore, 
before  proceeding  furtlier,  interrogate 
closely  .all  the  geological  phenomeiua 
which  promise  .a  reply  to  it. 

The  re.ader  will  h.ave  noticed  in  the 
account  alre.ady  given  of  the  deposit  in¬ 
closing  the  worked  flints  and  the  bones, 
that  the  materials  are  tlescribed  as  }»re- 
senting  all  the  signs  of  having  been  irregu¬ 
larly  strewn  and  rudely  deposited  —  in¬ 
deed,  .all  the  usually  admitted  indic.ation8 
turbulent  diluvial  action.  The  uj)per 
beds  of  the  chalk  formation  on  which  they 
rest  have  been  torn  up  and  broken  into  a 
fragmentary  mass  or  rubble,  a  mixture  of 
rolled  lumps  of  chalk  and  unabraded  no¬ 
dules  of  chalk  flint.  The  surface  of  the 
chalk  is  uneven,  with  shallow  troughs  and 
ba.sins  hollowed  in  it,  :us  by  a  passing 
erosive  flood,  moving  with  a  strong  eddy¬ 
ing  current.  The  diluvLal  de|K)sit  itself 
consists  of  coarse  ainl  flue  gravel  and 
sand,  rolled  flints,  and  sub-angular  frag¬ 
ments  of  .all  sizes  compatible  with  the  in.a- 
terial,  and  in  well-laminated  parallel  beds, 
not  sorted.,  as  it  inevitably  woidd  be  had 
the  watery^  current  been  a  steady  or  equa¬ 
ble  one  of  moderate  force  .and  prolonged 
duration,  but  promiscuously  intermixed, 
in  imperfectly  discernible,  short,  tapering, 
and  abruptly  trunc.ated  obli<jue  layers, 
dipping  aiui  abutting  at  high  angles 
.among  themselves,  and  inclining  towards 
nearly  all  the  points  of  the  comp.ass,  and 
at  angles  as  steep  to  the  horizon  as  thirty 
or  even  forty  degrees  —  features  .all  of 
them  plainly  implying  a  violent  and  tran- 
aient  surge.  As  if  to  offer  us  still  more 
unequivoc.al  proof  of  the  energy  of  the 
transporting  current,  this  wildly-tossed 
gravel  contains  scattered  boulders,  or 
masses  of  a  ponderous  compact  sandstone, 
supposed  to  bo  of  Eocene  age,  of  dimen¬ 
sions  varying  from  a  foot  in  diameter  to  a 
superficies  of  three  feet  breatUh  with  the 
same  thickness,  the  larger  ones  weighing 
about  half  a  ton.  These  blocks  of  sand¬ 
stone  are,  moreover,  all  more  or  less 
abraded  and  rounded  at  their  edges  and 
corners,  evincing  how  roughly  they  have 
lieen  bouldered.  In  these  conditions  they 
are  numerous  around  Amiens,  especially 
at  St.  Acheul,  St.  Roque,  and  Montier. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  gravel  is  still 
more  undulating  than  the  lower,  even  to 
the  extent  of  exposing  in  profile  some 
singularly  sharp  grooves  and  ridges ;  .and 
what  is  of  especial  significance,  the  rude 
layers  within  the  deposit  follow  imperfect*  I 


ly  these  undulations  of  the  upper  bound¬ 
ary.  To  all  these  marks  of  diluvial  action 
must  bo  added  those  presented  by*  the 
fossil  bones  and  teeth,  and  by  the  flint-im¬ 
plements,  very  few  of  which  latter  are 
destitute  of  ti'aces,  more  or  less  obvious, 
of  attrition  with  the  gravel,  while  many 
of  them  have  been  observed  by*  M.  de 
Perthes  to  be  so  much  rubbed  down  as 
to  retain  but  faintly  the  features  of  works 
,  of  human  art. 

I  The  argument  which  we  W’ould  erect 
u|)on  all  these  manifest  indic.ations  of  tur¬ 
bulent  action  in  the  waters  which  left  this 
very  promiscuous  deposit,  is,  that  by 
|K)inting  to  an  .agency  —  an  incursion,  we 
mean,  of  the  by  no  means  dist.ant  ocean — 
jierfcctlv  capable  of  invading  the  dry  land 
within  historic  time,  and  mixing  up  its 
more  recent  surface-objects  with  previous¬ 
ly  burled  relics  of  an  c.arlier  or  pre-historic 
ejioch,  wo  are  debarred  from  assuming 
that  the  two  classes  of  monument  were 
coeval,  and  that  from  the  imputed  age  of 
the  one  we  can  infer  the  antiquity  of  tho 
other.  This  is  what  those  do  who  view 
ail  the  surface  drills  as  but  one  formation, 
pointing  to  but  one  date,  calling  it  the 
diluvium.  We  pray  the  reader  to  ob¬ 
serve,  th.at  it  is  far  from  our  meaning  here, 
that  we  can  disprove  the  contemporaneous¬ 
ness  of  the  flint-shaping  men  and  the  great 
antediluvian  quadrupeds.  We  only  assert 
—  but  assert  confidently  —  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  utterly  fall  to  prove  it.  The  Dur¬ 
den  of  the  case  is  with  those  who,  treat¬ 
ing  the  diluvium  as  one  and  indivisible  in 
mode  of  formation  and  in  date,  accept  the 
mere  fact  of  present  association  in  it  as 
evidence  of  coexistence  in  time.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  it  can  be  shown  on  an  interpret.ation 
of  the  geology,  in  accordance  with  sound 
physical  principles,  that  a  re-dressing  of 
the  dejKJsit  may  have  taken  place,  the 
verdict  must  be  that  this  coexistence  in 
time  is  not  estallished.,  and  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  antiquity  of  man  must  be  cast  out  of 
the  high  court  of  science  with  a  verdict 
of  Not  Proven. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  flint-imple¬ 
ments  exhibit,  in  m.any  instances,  all  the 
marks  of  a  rubbing  down  of  their  artificial 
suifaces  by  attrition  with  the  gravel  in 
which  they  lie  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  converse  of  this  relation  of  the 
surfaces  left  by  nature  and  art  is  to  be 
witnessed  in  not  a  few  specimens,  the 
pebbles  or  fragments  of  the  native  flint 
nodules  having  manifestly  been  rolled  and 
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abraded  before  they  wore  dressed  into 
shape  by  the  human  hand.  In  the  former 
case  the  artificial  chipping  underlies  the 
natural  smootliing,  in  the  Latter  it  overlies 
It.  Now,  the  occurrence  of  this  latter  con¬ 
dition,  long  ago  noticed  by  M.  de  Perthes, 
and  lately  remarked*  upon  by  J.  W. 
Flower,  Esq.,  (in  his  interesting  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Geologic.al  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  June,  1859,)  ccrt.ainly  justifies,  to 
some  extent,  the  induction  arrived  at 
above,  of  the  possibility  —  to  use  no 
stronger  term  —  of  the  human  work  hav¬ 
ing  been  buried  long  after  the  entomb¬ 
ment  of  the  bones  of  the  lost  pachyderms 
and  other  animals.  We  say  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  for  undoubtedly  a  jmrtion  of  the 
flint-grav’cl  may  have  become  water-worn 
and  rounded  by  more  than  one  translation 
of  waters  over  it,  during  the  tertiary 
ages,  before  the  last  great  disturbance  or 
disturbances  of  the  sea,  which  covered 
the  surface  so  widely  with  diluvium,  and 
exterminated  so  many  of  the  larger  mam¬ 
malia. 

What  ie  the  antiquity  of  the  mamma¬ 
lian  hones  with  which  the  flint-implements 
are  associated  f 

Admitting  that,  by  an  exhaustive  sur¬ 
vey  or  analysis  of  all  the  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flint-implements  and  the 
inammali.an  remains  of  the  diluvium,  (so- 
called,)  we  can  establish  their  contempo- 
raneousnes.s,  another  <lemonstration  is  still 
needed  — that  of  the  aye  of  the  bones  or 
diluvium  inclosing  them — before  the  geo¬ 
logical  deterniinalion  of  the  synchronism 
of  the  relics  of  the  antediluvian  men  and 
the  extinct  mammals,  can  possess  any 
high  archjcological  importance.  The  pro¬ 
blem  we  are  aiming  to  settle  is  that  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race ;  this,  in  the 
present  investigation,  is  assumed  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  that  of  the  diluvium,  which 
has  its  date  recorded  by  the  bones  which 
it  entombs.  But  how  do  these  organic 
renialns  denote  a  8|>ecial  antiquity  ?  A 
relative  e})och  in  the  geological  scale  of 
time  —  in  the  succession  of  terrestrial 
events  —  they  do  denote,  but  a  definite 
date  among  the  exactly  measured  and 
counted  cycles  of  astronomical  time  is  not 
even  vaguely  implied  by  them.  Historic, 
or  human  time,  has  its  starting-point  or 
aero  in  the  present ;  but  a  gulf  of  unknown 
span,  not  even  dimly  seen  across,  divides 
it  wholly,  so  far  at  least  .as  either  the  flint- 
implements  or  mammals  of  the  diluvium 
can  bridge  it,  from  the  geologic  ages 


which  went  before.  These  ages,  cut  off*, 
at  their  termination,  from  even  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  mankind,  and  as  yet  undefined  in 
their  commencement,  flo.at  loose  or  insu¬ 
lated,  as  it  were,  in  the  unbounded  eter¬ 
nity  of  the  past ;  and,  as  every  effort 
hitherto  made  by  the  most  sagacious 
geologists  and  arclueologists  to  link  on 
any  part  of  them  with  modern  time  has 
ultimately  failed,  so,  equally  abortive  have 
proved  all  attempts  to  measure  the  peri¬ 
ods  of  the  earlier  by  the  cycles  of  the 
later.  Indeed,  dynamic  geology  is  in  its 
infancy.  In  other  words,  so  inadequately 
supplied  is  this  branch  of  the  science  with 
the  data  requisite  for  measuring  the  rales 
of  progress  of  the  changes,  to  record 
which  is  its  special  province,  that  judi¬ 
cious  geologists  doom  it  at  present  im¬ 
practicable  to  translate  the  events  of  the 
one  scale  into  the  time  of  the  other. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  wrought  flints 
are  truly  cotemporary  with  the  animals 
wdiose  bones  lie  side  by  side  with  them, 
and  that  the  deposit  embedding  both  is 
the  general  diluvium  or  mammalian  drift ; 
do  those  facts,  of  themselves,  determine 
the  flints  to  have  been  fashioned  in  an  age 
])receding  the  usually  assigned  date  of  the 
birth  of  man  ?  Logic.ally  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  they  do  not ;  for,  independent  of 
the  absence  or  presence  of  these  or  other 
vestiges  of  man  in  the  diluvium,  its  anti¬ 
quity  or  relation  to  historic  time  is  obvi¬ 
ously  not  ascertainable.  Apart  from 
hitman  relics  in,  or  over,  or  under,  the 
drift,  how  can  we  link  it  on  to  human 
time  at  .all  ?  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
flint-implements  in  this  superficial  form.a- 
tion,  or  so  long  as  the  traces  of  man  were 
known  only  in  dejiosits  later  than  the  dilu¬ 
vium,  it  W'as  deemed  to  belong  to  an  ago 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man,  and 
had,  therefore,  a  relatively  high  antiquity 
assigned  to  it ;  but  now,  granting  that 
relics  of  men  have  been  authenticated  as 
buried  in  it,  is  it  sound  reasoning,  w'e 
would  ask,  to  infer  for  these  relics  the 
very  antiquity  which  w.as  only  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  diluvium  because  it  Av.as  be¬ 
lieved  destitute  of  all  such  human  ves¬ 
tiges?  The  diluvium  of  gcologi.sts  has, 
since  the  d.ays  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier, 
been  always  looked  upon  as  something 
very  ancient,  simjily  because  he  .and  his 
succe8.sors,  finding  it  replete  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  huge  land  mammals  no  longer 
living,  never  succeeded  in  detecting  in  At 
a  solitary  bone  or  tooth  of  a  human  l^ing, 
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nor,  indeed,  any  thing  indic-ative  of  m.an'8 
existence  ;  but  now  that  things  indicative 
of  man  have  been  found,  it  is  surely  illogi¬ 
cal,  and  a  begging  of  the  very  question 
itself^  to  impute  an  age  incompatible  with 
the  fact  of  liis  then  existing. 

As  tnatters  tiow  stand,  is  it  not  as 
rational  to  infer  the  rehitive  recency  of 
the  extii'ct  Ekphas  primigeniua  and  the 
other  mammals  of  the  diluvium,  from  the 
coexistence  of  the  works  of  men  with 
them,  on  the  ground  that  the  hutnan  is  a 
living  and  modern  race,  ns  it  is  to  deduce 
the  antiquity  of  man  I'rom  the  once  erro¬ 
neously  assumed  greater  age  of  those  ani¬ 
mals  ?  I  would  repeat,  then,  that  a 
specially  remote  age  is  not  attributable  to 
the  dint-carving  men  of  the  diluvium, 
simply  because  it  is  the  diluvium  or  mam¬ 
moth  embedding  gravel  which  contains 
them.  If  their  association  with  these  ex¬ 
tinct  mammals  does  intimate  a  long  pre¬ 
historic  antiquity,  the  evi<lences  of  this 
are  to  be  sought  in  some  of  the  other  at¬ 
tendant  phenomena. 

Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  great  .antiquity  in  the  dilu¬ 
vium,  from  tile  nature  of  its  organic  re¬ 
mains. 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  it  c.an  be  s<atisfactorily  shown  that 
the  fabricators  of  the  ttint-wea]ions  or 
tools  actually  shared  the  soil  with  the 
gigantic  extinct  pachyderms  and  rumi¬ 
nants  in  tlie  .ages  terminated  by  the  strew¬ 
ing  of  I  he  diluvium,  the  interpretation  of 
the  antiquity  of  that  period  from  the  af¬ 
finities  of  those  now  lost  races  becomes  a 
point  of  the  highest  interest.  What,  then, 
do  ^hc  structures  and  relationships  of 
those  antediluvian  animals,  as  they  have 
been  styled,  imply  ?  Though  all  of  them 
of  extinct  species^  their  geaerio  relation¬ 
ships  assuredly  betoken  conditions  in  the 
physical  geography  and  climate  of  the 
region  widely  dissimilar  from  those  now 
prevailing.  The  rhinoceros  and  hippo¬ 
potamus  denote  a  winter  temperature  in 
the  air  and  waters,  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  that  which  now  obtains  in  Northern 
France,  or  indeed  any  where  in  its  lati¬ 
tude  upon  the  globe;  nor  do  the  other 
genera,  the  elephant,  horse,  bos,  and  cer- 
vus,  contradict  their  testimony.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  proved  ^see  Lyell’s 
Principl' s  of  Geology)  that  this  very  ele¬ 
phant,  the  Siberian  Mammoth,  frequent¬ 
ed  colder  latitudes  than  even  Northern 
France,  and  was  clad  in  fur  as  if  to  fit  it 


to  withstand  a  more  frigid  climate  than 
any  into  which  its  congenore,  the  Asiatic 
or  African  elephant,  ever  enters  in  the 
wild  state ;  and  I  am  also  awake  to  the 
wisdom  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  objection  to 
our  assuming  that  a  particular  extinct 
species  must  have  been  suited  to  climatal 
conditions  simihar  to  those  with  which 
living  species  of  the  same  genus  are  now 
in  harmonious  adjustment.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  climate  —  signifying  thereby  more 
than  mere  temperature  —  is  confessedly  a 
most  potent  element  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animal  types,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  higher  ones,  as  exemplified  in 
the  range  of  the  Simiadte  or  Monkeys, 
and  even  in  that  of  the  living  pachyder- 
mata  themselves. 

Hut  apart  from  any  question  of  mere 
climate,  the  chief  significance  of  a  lust 
group  of  animals  so  marked  in  their  cha¬ 
racters  and  habitudes  as  those  of  the  dilu¬ 
vium,  is  in  its  pointing  to  features  of  phy¬ 
sical  geography  now  obliterated  from  the 
region  they  occupied.  It  is  this  consider¬ 
ation,  and  this  princip.ally,  which,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  implies  antiquity,  in  inti¬ 
mating  extensive  and  thorough  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  the  dry  lands  and 
waters,  the  dominant  winds,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  indeed  in  all  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  depend  the  w'hole  com. 
plex  balance  of  organic  life,  changes  which, 
unfitting  a  country  for  its  earlier  denizens, 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  adapt  it  to  a  later 
fauna. 

The  real  question,  then,  suggested  by 
the  organic  remains,  is  this :  they  imply 
a  former  physical  geography,  unlike  that 
now  distinctive  of  the  region  where  they 
occur,  but  to  what  extent  unlike,  science 
<loes  not  instruct  us.  Wh.at  lapse  of  ages 
has  it  demanded  to  convert  this  wide 
tract  of  the  globe’s  surface  from  the  one 
condition  to  the  other ;  to  modify  it  from  a 
state  especially  suited  to  those  extinct 
antediluvian  races,  into  this  which  we  now 
behold,  where  we  think  they  can  not 
naturally  subsist?  Vague,  most  vague, 
is  the  reply  which  Geolo^,  taking  counsel 
of  its  associate  sciences.  Zoology  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Geography,  can  pretend  to  offer  to 
this  simple  query.  For  any  thing  approach¬ 
ing  a  definite  answer,  tlie  data  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  indeterminate.  As  in  every 
other  attempt  to  interrogate  Geology  upon 
the  subject  of  Time,  her  response  is  Sybil¬ 
line.  She  has  two  class  ot  votaries,  one 
entitled  the  Uniformitarian  school,  or 
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Quieti«t«,  who,  interpreting  the  past 
changes  in  the  earth’s  surface  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  forces,  especially  the  gentler  ones,  now 
in  operation,  overlook  the  more  energetic 
and  promptly  acting  ones ;  and  another, 
the  school  oi  the  Catastrophists,  perhaps 
more  fitly  defined  the  Paroxy»mists^  who, 
blind  in  the  opposite  eye,  see  only  the 
most  vehement  energies  of  nature — the 
earthquake  and  the  inundation — and  take 
no  account  of  the  softer  but  unceasingly 
efficient  agencies  which  gradually  depress 
or  lift  the  land,  or  silently  erode  and  re¬ 
construct  it.  Hy  each  of  these,  her  an¬ 
swers  as  to  Time  are  differently  interpret¬ 
ed:  the  Quietist  translates  them  in  terms 
of  gentle  change,  involving  enormous 
time ;  whilst  the  Paroxysmist  reads  in 
them  expressions  of  violent  and  sudden 
mutations,  only  compatible  with  altogether 
briefer  periods.  To  recall  a  simile  atre.ady 
employed,  the  judges  who  pronounced  a 
judgment  of  Not  Proven  on  a  previously 
tried  part  of  this  case — the  question  of  con¬ 
temporaneousness  of  the  flint-implements 
and  the  bones  found  with  them — now,  upon 
the  present  count,  reply  that  the  Bench  is 
not  of  one  mind,  but  is  equally  divided. 

To  take  a  parallel  from  the  history  of 
an  older  science — the  more  inimerically 
exact  branch  of  knowledge.  Chemistry — 
the  analysis  of  geological  time  m.ay  be 
said  to  be  only  as  yet  in  the  qualitative 
stage,  or  that  of  classification,  and  not  to 
have  even  entered  the  second,  or  qinantita- 
tive  period,  or  that  of  precise  measurement. 

These  views  bear  jiarticularly  on  the 
inquiry.  How  far  can  we  infer  a  great  an¬ 
tiquity  to  thexe  earliest  records  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  nature  of  the  containing 
and  overlying  sedimentary  deposits  f  To 
this,  the  last  of  the  queries  I  have  assumed 
the  reader  to  propose,  let  me  now  briefly 
ask  his  attention. 

We  are  now  on  mental  ground  alto- 1 
gether  independent,  it  will  be  observed, 
of  any  decisions  relating  to  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  and  only  partially  answered  ques¬ 
tions  ;  for  it  mattere  not  how  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  the 
worked  flints  and  the  antediluvian  mam¬ 
mals  may  be  settled,  nor,  again,  how  pro¬ 
longed  or  how  brief  an  interval  of  time 
we  must  assign  to  the  changes  of  physical 
geography  revealed  by  the  changes  in  the 
mammalian  a.ssociates  of  man,  if  we  can 
infer  the  antiquity  of  the  hand-wrought 
flints  from  the  characters  of  the  deposits 
which  overlie  them.  If  the  patient  read¬ 


er  will  turn  back  to  the  descriptions  I 
have  given  of  these  deposits,  and,  while 
reviewing  their  composition,  will  also 
revert  to  the  reflections  indulged  in 
while  upon  the  topic  of  geological  time, 
and  the  rival  interpretations  of  phenomena 
in  respect  to  the  rate  of  progress  of  form¬ 
ations,  be  will  be  sufficiently  prepared, 
not  only  as  to  the  facts,  but  as  to  the 
modes  of  reading  them,  to  go  along  with 
me  in  cautiously  discussing  this  the  ob¬ 
scurest  portion  of  the  whole  subject. 

Thus  premonished,  let  the  reader  ima¬ 
gine  himself  standing  with  me  in  the 
gravel-pits  of  some  locality  where  the  de¬ 
posits  exhibit  their  average  thickness  and 
fullest  complexity.  We  will  assume  the 
place  to  be  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  and 
let  us,  as  we  survey  each  of  the  beds  in 
ascending  succession,  turn  alternately  to 
our  two  geological  interpreters,  the  Quict- 
ist  and  the  Paroxysmist,  both  equally  en¬ 
titled  to  our  respectful  attention  to  their 
different  readings  of  the  phenomena.  To 
our  interrogations  concerning  the  relative 
slowness  or  speediness  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  materials  forming  the  lower  or 
bone-and  hatchet-containing  stratum,  the 
Quietist  or  Uniforrnitarian  geologist  will 
prob-obly  answer,  that  it  must  have  occu- 
ied  a  long  period — how  long,  in  terms  of 
istoric  time,  he  will  not  venture  to  say  ; 
and  in  support  of  bis  opinion,  he  will 
point  to  its  thickness,  nowhere  less  than 
eight  or  ten  feet,  in  some  spots  sixteen  or 
seventeen  feet — to  the  rolled  or  water- 
worn  aspect  of  the  gravel  itself,  implying 
a  prolonged  attrition  in  some  estuary-tide 
or  river-current — and  to  the  indistinctly 
stratified  structure  of  the  whole  ipass, 
which  here  and  there  exhibits  even  a  thin 
short  layer  of  sand. 

The  Paroxysmist,  giving  his  interpreta¬ 
tion,  answers,  that  mere  thickness,  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  rate  or  velocity  of 
accumidation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  collecting  agent,  is  of  almost 
no  significance  ns  respects  the  time  it  has 
taken  a  particular  deposit  to  form  ;  that  a 
bed  of  angular  fragmentary  matter  will 
acquire  as  much  of  the  rolled  or  w’ater- 
worn  apiKjaranco  by  a  brief  exposure  to 
severe  rubbing  at  a  high  velocity  and  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  pressure  of  deep  water  and 
of  the  superincumbent  parts  of  the  mass 
itself,  as  by  very  prolonged  but  far  gen¬ 
tler  friction  producible  by  tides  or  run¬ 
ning  streams;  and  that  the  stratified 
structure,  especially  when  it  is  of  this  ob- 
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liqne,  irregular,  and  unconformable  cha¬ 
racter,  is  more  characteristic  of  a  rapidly- 
acting,  tumultuous  inundation,  than  of 
long-operating,  more  softly-moving  wa¬ 
ters.  To  lend  validity  to  his  own  reading 
of  this  part  of  the  record,  he  reminds  us 
of  the  occasional  blocks  of  sandstone  of 
one,  two,  or  three  feet  diameter  found 
low  in  the  deposit,  or  on  the  usual  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  flint-implements  and  fos.sil 
bones,  and  bids  us  reflect  that  they,  at 
lea.st,  could  not  have  been  conveyed  to 
where  we  see  them  by  any  known  force 
of  water  short  of  that  which  it  derives 
from  the  vehement  internal  heavings  of 
the  earth’s  crust.  If  the  ijossibility  is  sug¬ 
gested  of  their  having  been  transferred 
hither  by  the  floating  power  of  ice,  he  di 
rects  our  regard  triumphantly  to  the 
bones  of  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  hip¬ 
popotamus,  with  which  the  boulders  are 
associated,  as  testifying  to  probably  a 
warmer,  certainly  not  a  colder,  climate 
than  that  now  prevailing  in  France,  where 
no  such  process  takes  place.  lie  further 
asks  our  attention  to  the  obvious  marks 

f>resented  by  these  blocks,  of  their  having 
»oen  roughly  bouldered  in  contact  with 
m.atcrials  capable  of  extensively  rubbing 
down  all  their  corners,  edges,  and  original 
surfaces ;  and,  ever  ready  for  a  skirmish 
in  support  of  his  ideas,  he  throws  down 
the  gage  of  battle  by  demanding  defiantly 
of  the  Quietist,  by  what  processes  of  slow 
deposition,  erosion,  and  elevation,  ho  {)ro- 
jMJses  to  explain  not  only  these  pheno- 
incn.a,  but  tne  fact  that  the  deposit  is 
spread  broadcast  over  all  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  from  beneath  the  peaty  mea¬ 
dows  which  bound  the  river,  up  the  gen¬ 
tly  ascending  slopes  of  this  wide  shallow 
trench  in  the  land,  to  the  summits  of  the 
plateaus  which  determine  the  existing 
drainage,  distributed  diffusedly,  too,  and 
not  in  terraces,  such  as  might  denote  oscil¬ 
lations  in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  length  of 
time  occupied  in  its  formation  by  the  next 
stratum — the  bed  of  white  and  brown  sand, 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  thick,  lying  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  gravel — the  advocate  of 
gradual  changes  will  respond,  that  assur¬ 
edly  here,  at  least,  we  witness  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  quiet  and  greatly  iirotracted 
period.  He  will  exclaim  exultingly :  Be¬ 
hold  this  very  regular  lamination,  this 
firmness  and  evenness,  and,  for  a  portion 
of  the  bed,  this  water-worn  smoothness  of 
the  granules;  and  take  note  especially  of) 


the  delicacy  of  these  numerous  small,  fra¬ 
gile,  fresh-water  shells,  identical  in  species 
with  some  of  the  molluscs  now  inhabiting 
the  region.  What  stronger  proof  could 
be  recjuired  that  an  ancient  river  or  long 
lake  filled  the  broad  valley  of  the  Somme, 
if  not  after  the  entombing  of  the  fossil 
bones  and  the  hatchets,  at  least  late  in  the 
period  of  the  animals  and  men  who  owned 
them ;  and  what  more  convincing  monu¬ 
ment  could  such  a  sheet  of  fresh  water 
have  left  behind  it  of  its  h.aving  existed 
during  an  immense  lapse  of  ages  ? 

He  of  the  Paroxysnnst  school,  contem¬ 
plating  the  same  phenomena,  and  some 
others,  perhaps  naturally  overlooked  by 
his  friendly  opponent,  the  advocate  of 
slow  mutations,  is  willing  to  concede  the 
fresh  water,  and  consequently  some  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  physical  geogia- 
)hy  of  the  district  since  those  days,  but 
le  resolutely  dissents  from  the  inference 
that  the  sand  must  have  required  a  very 
long  time  to  form,  and  insists  on  calling 
our  attention  to  three  facts — first,  that  a 
portion  of  the  sand  is  very  sharp  and  an¬ 
gular,  indicating  a  rather  transient  move¬ 
ment  ;  secondly,  that  its  lamination  is  by 
no  means  either  level  or  uniform,  but  in 
many  localities  is  disturbed,  undulating 
with  the  very  undulating  floor  of  gravel ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  trenches,  hollows, 
and  ridges  in  this  floor  or  upper  surface 
of  the  gravel,  of  themselves  imply  that 
the  current  which  first  passed  across  it, 
that  of  course  which  overspread  it  with 
the  sand,  was  something  far  swifter  than 
a  quiet  inflow  of  silting  water — wa.s,  in 
truth,  endowed  with  that  far  from  trivial 
velocity  which  confers  the  power  of  erod¬ 
ing  and  plowing  up  already  settled  or 
impacted  sub-angular  matter,  and  of  carry¬ 
ing  part  of  it  bodily  away.  Perhaps  he 
will  add  that  the  thickness  of  the  sand  is 
no  true  measure  of  the  time  it  has  con¬ 
sumed  in  forming,  inasmuch  as  under  cer¬ 
tain  easily-indicated  favorable  conditions, 
of  retardation  of  a  current  bearing  float¬ 
ing  particles,  as  great  a  depth  of  sediment 
will  accumnlate  in  a  few  years,  as  would, 
under  a  iionnal  state  of  things,  consume 
many  centuries  in  collecting.  We,  self- 
constituted  umpires  in  this  discussion,  in- 
ter|K)se  our  conviction  that  •neither  of 
these  earnest  interpreters  of  nature  is  com¬ 
petent,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to 
pronounce  with  any  positiveness  whether 
the  formative  process  was  slow  or  rapid  ; 
for  Ao«7  $loicly  or  how  rapidly  a  given 
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foot  or  fatlioin  of  silted  sand  has  taken  to 
stratify  itself,  no  geologist  of  either  school 
will  venture  soberly  to  calculate,  especial¬ 
ly  when  he  reflects  that  neither  school 
has  hitherto  succeeded  in  attaining  that 
familiarity  with  all  the  modes  of  operation 
of  that  most  marvelous  a^ent,  water, 
without  acquiring  which  it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  a  quantitative  measure  of  its 
rates  of  action,  under  apparently  the  most 
simple  conditions. 

Maintaining  our  station  at  the  gravel- 
pits,  with  our  two  “  representative  men,” 
our  Quietist  and  Paroxysmist  interpreters 
of  the  geology,  we  tire  at  the  prospect  of 
receiving  somewhat  similar  explanations 
to  those  just  heard,  if  we  venture  to  ask 
what  time  it  took  to  form  the  two  re¬ 
maining  beds  in  the  bank — the  narrow 
wildly-tossed  Layer  of  gravel,  and  the 
faintly-laminated  brown  sandy  clay  or 
brlck-e.arth,  which  caps  the  scries,  nour- 
ishes  the  grass,  and  shelters  the  Roman 
graves.  We  therefore  terminate  our  in- 
UuTogations  by  demanding  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  each  school  his  own  expIan.ation  of 
the  successive  physical  changes  witnessed 
by  this  region  of  the  Somme  since  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  gigantic  mammals,  that  we 
may,  by  contrasting  the  two  theoretical 
histories,  the  better  appreciate  what  Geo¬ 
logy  has  at  present  to  say  in  relation  to 
our  leading  inquiry — the  probable  anti¬ 
quity  of  tliC  primeval  race  of  men  who 
left  behind  them  the  flint-implements  of 
the  diluvium. 

The  Quietist,  or  student  of  nature’s 
more  tranquil  moods  and  changes,  will 
probably  offer  something  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  historic  sketch.  Starting  with  the 
formation  of  the  gravel,  which  contains 
the  mammalian  bones  and  flint-imple¬ 
ments,  he  will  conceive  it  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  chalk  by  a 
bro.ad  river  subject  to  inundations,  flllmg 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  submerging 
the  carcasses,  or  at  least  the  bones,  of  the 
animals  pasturing  near  its  borders.  To 
explain  the  wide  distribution  laterally  of 
the  ossiferous  gravel,  and  its  altitude 
above  the  present  bed  of  the  valley,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  this 
river,  or  mass  of  fresh  water,  commenced 
its  formatiye  functions  at  a  higher  level, 
or  one  nearer  that  of  the  plateau  through 
which  it  now  flows — running  on  or  over 
the  upland,  and  not  below  or  wdthin  it,  as 
it  now  docs — and  that  the  drainage  has 
gradually  excavated  the  valleys  of  the 


Somme  and  its  tributaries  to  their  present 
lower  levels,  collecting  and  strewing  on 
their  shifting  beds  and  banks  the  flint- 
gravel,  with  its  embedded  bones  and  hu¬ 
man  relics.  By  assuming  that  this  sinking 
of  the  river-bed  w:xs  continuous,  and  at¬ 
tended  probably  by  a  continuous  rising  of 
the  level  of  the  lun<l  above  the  sea,  .and 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  long  pauses, 
or  interrupted  by  counter-movements  of 
subsidence,  we  can  account  for  the  total 
absence  of  traces  of  either  sea-margins  or 
river-terraces,  and  for  the  uniform  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  gravel  clothes  the  eroded 
surface  of  the  chalk,  and  conforms  to  all 
its  slojies.  The  cutting  out  or  trenching 
of  the  valleys  is  thus  attributed  to  a  flu- 
viatilc  erosion,  demanding  an  immense 
lapse  of  time  for  its  accomplishment,  and 
not  to  an  invasion  or  successive  invasions 
of  the  sea,  carving  and  modeling  the  land 
for  the  reception  and  conveyance  of  the 
atmospheric  waters.  The  suggestion  of 
an  antiquity  for  the  hum.an  family  so  re¬ 
mote  as  is  here  implied,  in  the  length  ot 
ages  required  by  the  gentle  rivers  and 
snuall  strcJims  of  north  eastern  France  to 
erode  its  whole  plain  to  the  depths  at 
which  they  now  flow,  acquires,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  a  fascimating  grandeur,  when, 
by  similitude  of  fe.ature  and  geology,  wo 
extend  the  hypothesis  to  the  whole  north¬ 
west  frontier  of  the  continent,  and  assume, 
that  from  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  to  tho 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  every  exter¬ 
nal  feature  of  valley,  dale,  and  ravine — in 
short,  the  entire  entaglio  of  the  surface — 
has  been  molded  by  running  waters, 
since  the  advent  of  the  human  race. 

I’erhaps  the  geologist  of  the  school  dis¬ 
posed  to  recognize  only  the  more  gradual 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  conscious  of  the  grave  difliculties 
w'hich  beset  the  present  applic.ation  of  this 
hyjmthesis,  will  adopt  a  different  explana¬ 
tion,  and  set  out  with  the  conception  that 
the  gre.at  valleys  of  the  land  were  already 
scooped  before  the  strewing  of  the  dilu¬ 
vium  or  ossiferous  gravel.  Ills  most 
natural  a.ssumption  will  then  be  that 
the  gravel  was  deposited  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  shores  of  a  tidal  estuary, 
frequented  by  the  makers  of  the  flint 
hatchets  bud  by  tho  extinct  quadru¬ 
peds,  and  th.at  the  stratum  was  (liffused 
wider  and  higher  by  a  progressive  sinking 
of  the  land,  submerging  successively  fresh 
tracts,  till  all  the  district  now  capped  by 
this  particular  diluvium  was  overspread. 
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Tliis  8ii|>j>osltion  involves  a  much  less  pro- 
in.-ictecl  period  th.an  tlio  preceding;  not 
more  time,  indeed,  than,  at  the  rate  of 
elevation  or  subsidence  of  the  earth’s 
crust  at  present  in  progress  on  sundry 
coasts,  would  depress  the  district  of  the 
Somme  perhaps  one  hundred  feet.  Cer¬ 
tain  indispensiiblc  evhlence,  of  like  nature 
in  both  cases,  is  wanting  to  lend  counte¬ 
nance  to  either  of  these  hyj)otheses.  Tiiere 
are  no  independent  proofs,  in  the  form  of 
iluvialile  shells,  of  the  long  residence  of 
the  rivers  within  their  existing  valleys  at 
materially  higlier  levels  than  those  they 
now  occupy,  to  confirm  the  former  view  ; 
nor  any  .similar  monuments  of  the  long  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  se.a,  or  of  estiiary  waters, in 
the  shape  of  marine  org.anic  remains  in  the 
bed  ainl  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  v.alley, 
to  sustain  the  latter.  Till  such  are  found, 
both  hypotheses  may  be  received  as  sug¬ 
gestive  si)eciilations,  but  can  not  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  steps  towards  a  sound  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  flint-gravel  of  the  Somme. 

Ascending  to  the  beds  Avhich  overlie 
this  “  sepulchral  earth”  of  the  mammoth 
and  his  :issociatcs,  our  friend  of  the  tran¬ 
quil  school  will  account  for  them  by  a|)- 
pealing  to  processes  very  similar  to  those 
already  invoked.  He  will  sliow  us,  that 
the  bed  many  feet  thick  of  white  and  I 
brown  sand,  with  the  fragile  fresh-water 
shells,  testiHes  unequivocally  to  some  an¬ 
cient  river  long  and  quietly  resident 
above  the  gr.avel.  Hut  these  fresh-water 
iJinds  cover  the  gravel  almost  as  broadly 
and  continuously  as  the  gr.avel  covers  the 
chalk,  and,  wh.at  is  especially  puz-zling,  oc¬ 
cur  at  all  altitudes  upon  the  gently  a.s- 
cending  sides  of  the  valley,  from  its  bed 
to  the  table  lands  which  boutid  it.  Here 
another  complex  process  of  shifting  river 
sedimentation,  with  slow  depre.ssion  or 
elevation  of  the  hand,  must  be  resorted  to, 
demanding  a  lapse  of  time  commensurate 
with,  or  even  exceeding,  that  previously 
required.  Thus,  proceeding  through  the 
thinner  rudely  eddied  gravel  bed  which 
succeeds  the  river  sand,  and  through  the 
brick-earth,  or  ferruginous  .sandy  clay  with 
splinters  of  flint,  which  crowns  the  entire 
series,  sustains  tbe  now  existing  life  of  the 
district,  and  entombs  some  of  that  which 
was  of  human  mold  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago,  he  will,  with  like  ingenuity,  es¬ 
tablish  the  probability  of  two  other  enor¬ 
mous  epochs,  making  thus  in  .all  four  vast 
revolutions  of  the  geologic  index  on  this 
immeasurable  dial-plate,  all  between  the 


embedding  of  the  manipulated  flints  and 
extinct  mammalians,  ainl  the  .sepulture  of 
the  Uoinan  occupants  of  the  country. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  the  Paroxysrnist, 
who  desires  to  tnea.sure  the  earth’s  rates 
of  progress,  not  only  while  she  dallies  with 
her  tools,  but  when  she  puts  forth  her 
nearly  resistless  strength.  Hy  what  agen 
cie.s,  .and  in  what  relative  lime,  does  he 
conceive  tliese  four  superfleial  strata  may 
have  been  produced  ? 

Beginning,  as  before,  with  the  gravel- 
bed  at  the  base  of  the  series,  he  will  al¬ 
lege  that  this  can  have  occupied  no  very 
long  |)eriod  in  its  formation  :  for,  pointing 
to  the  sundry  marks  of  diluvial  or  turbu¬ 
lent  aqueous  action  which  it  betrays,  ho 
will  remind  us  th.at  the  motion  of  thu 
strewing  current  niu.st  h.ave  been  rapid, 
ainl  that  time  is  ever  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  velocity.  His  notion  of  the  order  of 
events  will  probably  be  something  like 
the  following :  Assuming  the  preexisting 
relief  or  excavation  rather,  of  the  surface, 
to  have  approximated  to  that  now  pro 
vailing,  he  will  account  for  the  gravel  by 
supposing  a  sudden  rocking  movement  of 
the  land  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  the 
nature  of  an  earthqu.akc,  or  a  succession 
of  them,  to  have  launched  a  portion  of  the 
temporarily  uplifted  waters  u|X)n  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land,  the  inundation  ])enetrat- 
ing  fuVther  inland,  rising  to  higher  alti¬ 
tudes,  and  possessing  more  sweeping  and 
destructive  power  along  the  broad,  gen¬ 
tly-ascending,  trum]>et-mouthcd  valleys 
like  the  Seine  and  Somme,  than  on  the 
unindented  plain.  To  this  inundation,  or 
more  strictly  to  a  series  of  such — for  these 
vehement  disturbances  of  the  earth’s 
crust  usually  repeat  their  visits  to  the 
same  district  many  times  in  an  epoch  ol 
commotion — he  will  a.scribe  the  jdowing 
up  or  w.'whing  up  of  the  surface-beds  of 
the  chalk,  the  sorting  out,  as  it  were,  and 
breaking,  rolling,  and  rudely  strewing  of 
its  embedded  flint-nodules,  and  the  en¬ 
tombing  of  the  huge  wallowing  animals 
enticed  by  their  instinctive  wants  to  in¬ 
habit  the  tracts  especially  vulnerable  to 
inundation,  lieflecting  on  the  insufli- 
ciency  of  the  evidence  which  would  make 
man  the  contemporary  of  the  extinct 
mammoth,  he  will  encounter  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  how  man’s  remains  may 
have  become  buried  at  a  long  subsequent 
epoch  in  the  same  diluvium  or  drift  which 
had  alre.ady  received  the  bones  of  the  co¬ 
lossal  elephant  and  his  associates ;  for  ho 
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will  remind  us  that  a  second  disturbance 
of  the  crust,  similar  to  th,at  which  had  al¬ 
ready  entombed  the  quadrupeds,  would, 
if  occurring  within  historic  time,  find  the 
physical  conditions  even  more  suitable  for 
an  entombing  inundation  than  the  fir.st. 
Tho  same  valleys  and  low  plains  would 
invite  an  invasion  of  the  sea,  only  they 
would  this  time  be  smoothed  over  with 
the  ossiferous  gravel ;  and  this  bed  for  the 
waters  would  be  torn  up,  drilled,  and  de- 
jKisited  afresh  with  whatsoever  man  m:iy 
have  left  upon  its  surface,  far  more  readily 
than  was  the  well-imp.acted  chalk  by  the 
previous  great  inundation. 

Ascending  to  the  next  bed  —  the  sili- 
cious  sand  with  fresh-water  shells  —  the 
Paroxysmist  will  account  for  this  by  re¬ 
questing  us  to  im.agine  a  broad  river 
pouring  its  steady  current  over  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  its  waters  charged  from 
time  to  time  with  more  or  less  angular 
sand,  w.ashed  out  of  the  adjacent  gravel 
then  constituting  the  rising  grounds  on 
both  sides.  To  explain  how  the  sand  has 
come  to  cover  the  gravel  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  borders  of  the  valley,  following 
that  stratum  to  the  upper  slopes  and  ap¬ 
parently  even  to  the  general  table-land  of 
the  001111117,  he  will  ask  us  to  note  the 
fact,  that  w’hile  it  is  horizontally  and 
evcMily  laminated  in  the  less  elevated  lo¬ 
calities,  it  displays  in  those  of  a  liigher 
level,  for  instance  at  St.  AcheuI,  a  lamina¬ 
tion  oUcn  much  disturbed  and  oblique, 
and  a  very  irregular  lower  and  upper 
boundary;  features,  all  of  which  plainly 
intiin.atc  that  it  may  have  been  sxcej^ 
ixuUienly  into  these  upper  levels,  by  a 
paroxysmal  movement  of  the  earth’s 
crust  analogous  to  that  which  preced¬ 
ed  it,  and  produced  the  ossiferous  gravel 
beneath. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  subterranean  forces  as  the  prima¬ 
ry  agents  in  producing  the  superficial 
sediments,  may  jioint  our  attention  to  the 
conical  pits  or  hollows  in  the  surface  of 
this  bed  of  sand,  already  alluded  to,  and 
appeal  to  them  in  proof  that  a  sheet  of 
water  in  rapid  and  w'hirling  motion  must 
have  swept  over  the  land  about  the  close 
of  its  deposition,  the  prelude,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  precipitation  of  .the  upper 
gi*avel-bed  on  that  which  cx)ver8  tho  sand, 
if  not  the  very  cuiTent  itself  which  bore 
along  the  gravelly  materials  and  laid  them 
where  they  now  repose. 

That  thb  third  stratum  —  the  second  ! 


gr.avel  —  was  thus  deposited  by  a  swift, 
and  eddying  current,  is  so  distinctly  indi¬ 
cated,  not  merely  by  tho  feature  now 
pointed  out,  but  by  its  in’ogular  and  ob¬ 
lique  or  diluvial  lamination  —  if  pro[)er 
lamination  it  can  indeed  l>c  said  to  jmssess 
— that  the  Paroxysmist  is  here  confident 
that  he  beholds  a  record  of  only  a  very 
brief  period  of  time. 

Reaching  the  fourth  and  uppermost 
bed  of  all — the  brown  ferruginous  sandy 
clay  or  brick-earth  with  splinters  of  dis¬ 
persed  flint  —  the  geologist  familiar  with 
the  signs  of  both  gentle  and  violent 
watery  action  Avill  recognize  the  most 
quiet,  and  therefore  the  most  time-re- 
tre.senting  sediment  of  tho  entire  series. 
Jut  even  in  this  material,  the  average 
thickness  of  which  is  between  three  and 
five  feet,  he  will  draw  our  .attention  to 
the  abund.anee  and  occasional  size  of 
these  fragments  of  flint,  and  m.ay  demand 
how  they  could  have  been  introduced  by 
w.ater  in  very  sluggish  motion.  lie  will 
probably  abandon  some  of  his  skepticism 
upon  this  point,  however,  if  we  reque.st 
him  to  observe  the  almost  total  .absenco 
of  distinct  lamination  in  the  cla)’,  and  the 
general  fineness  of  its  texture ;  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  lamination  or  internal  stratifica¬ 
tion  being  one  of  his  surest  criteria  of  a 
perjiendicular  deposition,  it  may  be  slow¬ 
ly  or  it  may  be  'rapidly,  in  water  either 
permanently  or  transiently  at  rest ;  the 
slowness  or  rapidity  of  the  precipit.ation, 
again,  being  indicated  mainly  by  the  fine¬ 
ness  or  coarseness  of  the  materials.  So, 
looking  at  this  np|>ermost  deposit  of  all, 
the  minimum  age  of  which  is  proved  to 
equal  at  least  one  third  of  the  commonly 
imputeil  age  of  the  human  race,  by  the 
presence  within  it  of  Gallo-Roman  graves, 
and  other  remains  historically  identifiable, 
he  hesitates  to  acknowledge  that  even  it 
can  h.ave  occupied  any  prolonged  scries 
of  ages  in  its  production. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  it 
has  been  formed  he  will  not  venture  to 
8])cculate  about,  until  so  imj>ortant  a 
stratum — tho  floor  of  the  now  living  cre¬ 
ation,  the  outer  covering  of  the  tomb 
which  enwraps  the  bones  and  dust  of  all 
the  organisms  which  once  lived  in  the 
region  and  now  live  no  more — shall  have 
received  a  far  more  critical  and  widely- 
extended  study  than  it  has  yet  enlisted. 

Thus  will  the  two  translators  of  this 
last  chapter  in  the  Physical  History  of  the 
Earth  diflTer  in  their  reading  of  each  sue- 
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cossive  page :  the  one  interpreting  the 
record  only  by  the  gentler  forces  of  e.x- 
isting  nature,  and  inferring  an  enonnous 
age  for  man,  far  transcending  that  de 
duced  by  the  chronologista,  while  the 
other,  adopting  a  cpiicker  rate  of  forma¬ 
tion,  confesses  his  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  these  deposits  originated  with¬ 
in  the  accepted  period  of  human  history 
or  not. 

Having  discussed  the  leading  topics 
Mentioned  in  my  programme  :is  fully  as 
explicitness  demands,  I  take  le.ave  of  my 
re.ader  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
conclusions  I  have  arrived  at. 

1.  To  the  question :  Are  the  so-called 
flint-implements  of  Iwiman  workm.aijship 
or  the  result  of  physical  agencies?  my 
reply  is :  They  bear  unmi8tak.ably  the  in¬ 
dications  of  having  been  shaped  by  the 
skill  of  man. 

2.  To  the  inquiry :  Does  the  mere  .asso- 
ebtion  in  the  same  deposit  of  the  flint- 
implements  and  the  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  prove  that  the  artificers  of 
the  flint-tools  and  the  anim.als  coexisted 
in  time  ?  I  .answer  :  That  mere  juxtapo¬ 
sition  of  itself  is  no  evidence  of  contem- 
}x)r.aneity,  and  that  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  fossil  bones  the  age  of  the  human 
relics  is  not  proven. 

3.  To  the  query :  What  is  the  antiquity 
of  the  mammalian  bones  with  which  the 
flint  •  implements  are  associated  ?  my 
answer  is :  That,  apart  from  their  mixture 
with  the  recently-discovered  vestiges  of 
an  early  race  of  men,  these  fossils  exhibit 
no  independent  marks  by  which  wo  can 
relate  them  to  human  time  at  all.  The 
ago  of  the  diluvium  which  embeds  the 
rem.ains  of  the  c.xtinct  mammalian  ani¬ 
mals  must  now  be  viewed  as  doubly  un¬ 
certain  —  doubtful  from  the  uncertainty 
of  its  coincidence  with  the  .ago  of  the 
flint-implements  —  and  again  doubtful,  if 


even  this  coincidence  were  established, 
from  the  absence  of  any  link  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  those  earliest  traces  of  man 
and  his  historic  ages. 

UlK>n  the  special  question  involved  in 
this  general  query :  What  time  must  it 
have  required  for  the  physical  geography 
adapted  to  the  pachyderms  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  period  to  h.ave  altered  into  that 
now  prevailing,  suited  to  w’holly  different 
races?  the  geological  world  is  divided 
between  two  schools  of  interpretation — 
the  Tranquillists,  who  recognize  chiefly 
nature’s  gentler  forces  and  slower  muta¬ 
tions,  and  .the  Paroxysmists,  who  appeal 
to  her  violent  subterranean  energies  and 
her  more  active  surface-changes. 

4.  To  the  last  interrogation :  IIow  far 
are  we  entitled  to  impute  a  high  antiquity 
to  these  earliest  physical  records  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  nature  of  the  containing 
and  overlying  sedimentary  deposits  ?  ray 
response  again  is :  That  as  the  two  schools 
of  geologists  now  named  differ  widely  in 
their  translation  into  geologic  time  or  all 
phenomena  of  the  kind  here  described, 
this  question,  like  the  preceding,  does 
not  admit,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  of  a  specific  or  quantitative  an¬ 
swer. 

In  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  in¬ 
quiry,  condensing  into  one  expression  my 
.answer  to  the  general  question  :  Whether 
a  remote  pre  historic  antiquity  for  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  been  established  from  the 
recent  discovery  of  specimens  of  man’s 
handiwork  in  the  so-called  diluvium,  I 
maintain  it  is  not  proven ;  by  no  means 
asserting  that  it  can  be  disproved,  but 
insisting  simply  that  it  remains  —  Not 
Proven.  II.  D.  R.* 


*  Supposed  to  be  Colonel  Rawlinson. — Editoe 
Eclectic. 


The  beautiful  red  and  purple  «lks  whleh  are  now 
so  fashionable  throughout  the  cirilixcd  world,  arc 
colored  with  a  sulmtance  which  is  extracted  from 
coal-tar,  called  mauve  dye.  The  price  in  Paris  of 
pure  aniline  violet,  in  powder,  was  stated  to  be  from 
|S15  to  $326  per  pound.  The  enonnous  value  of 
this  substance  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
produces  a  great  variety  of  red  and  purple  shades  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  brilliancy,  but  these  colors 
are  also  |)ernianent. 


The  Stekkoscope. — Sir  David  Brewster,  inquiring 
into  the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  finds  that  its  fun¬ 
damental  principle  was  well  known  even  to  Euclid  ; 
that  it  was  distinctly  described  by  Galen  flfleen  hnn 
dred  years  ago ;  and  that  Giambatisa  Porta  had,  in 
1599,  given  such  a  complete  drawing  of  the  two 
separate  pictures  as  seen  by  each  eye,  and  of  the 
combined  picture  placed  between  them,  that  we  re¬ 
cognize  in  it  not  only  the  principle  but  the  construo- 
tioii  of  the  stereoscope. 
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From  the  Batnrdey  Kerlcw. 

TUE  WARS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 


Tub  principal  purpose  for  which  we 
have  useil  Sir  Edward  Cast’s  volumes  has 
been  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  services 
of  British  fleets  and  armies.  But  we  can 
not  enter  on  the  period  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  without  rendering  homage  to 
the  genius  and  fortitude  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  It  is  true  that  the  reputation  of 
this  monarch  may  be  safely  left  to  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  care ;  and  it  is  also  true  that, 
after  all  the  heroic  resistance  which  he 
offered  to  a  host  of  enemies,  our  admira¬ 
tion  f»)r  the  King  of  Prussia  is  largely 
tempered  by  di'>like.  Yet,  .as  we  trace 
the  progress  of  this  war,  and  see  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  small  and  exhausted  country 
still  holding  the  balance  equal  with  the 
power  of  combined  Europe,  we  feel  that 
the  chief  a<;tor  in  this  marvelous  specta¬ 
cle  has  been  well  called  Frederick  the 
Great.  • 

It  was  always  the  object  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  keep  the  war  nut  of  his  own 
dominions.  His  ally  the  King  of  England 
might  be  trusted  to  do  his  utmost  to  defend 
Hanover,  so  that  on  the  west  Prussia  was 
tolerably  secure  against  France.  His  own 
first  act  in  1756  was  to  enter  Saxony,  and 
he  burst  directly  afterwards  into  Bohemia. 
He  had  torn  Silesia  from  the  Empress- 
Queen  in  the  previous  war,  .and  he  now 
clung  to  it  with  invincible  tenacity. 
These  three  unhappy  provinces  became 
the  theater  of  conflict  between  the  Kinsr 
and  the  ablest  of  his  opponents.  Marsh, al 
D.aiin ;  and  thus,  towards  the  south, 
Brandenburg  was  generally  sheltered  from 
the  waste  of  war.  But  on  the  east,  that 
most  terrible  of  scourges,  a  Russian  army, 
impassible  in  action  and  unpitying  in  its 
ravages,  often  advanced  within  fifty  miles 


*  AnnaU  of  the  War$  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Compiled  from  the  most  authentic  Histories  of  t^ 
Period.  By  the  Hon  Sir  Eoward  Cnsr,  D.C.L., 
Lieutenant-General  in  the  British  Army,  and  Col¬ 
onel  of  the  Sixtcentli  (Queen’s)  Lmcers.  Vol.  III. 
1760-1783.  London:  Mitchell’s  Military  Library. 
1859. 


of  Berlin.  From  the  north  also  came  the 
fe.ar  of  the  same  barbarians ;  and  on  the 
same  side  .another  enemy,  the  Swedes, 
likewise  threatened  the  unhappy  Prus¬ 
sians.  Before  we  enter  on  the  chief 
scenes  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  which 
are  treated  in  Sir  Edward  Gust’s  third 
volume,  let  ns  look  at  the  position  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  when  he  fought  and 
failed  to  win  the  battle  of  Knnersdorf,  and 
seemed  to  be  left  by  his  defeat  :it  the 
lowest  ebb  of  fortune.  The  plan  of  his 
enemies  had  been  the  simple  one  of  ])ush- 
ing  him  on  all  sides  with  superior  force. 
The  Russians  were  to  adv.ancc  from  the 
east  upon  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where 
they  were  to  be  joimnl  by  an  Austrian 
corps.  The  main  Austrian  army  was 
ready  in  Bohemia  on  the  south.  The 
army  of  the  Empire  was  to  threaten 
Dresden  on  the  south-west.  On  the  west 
the  French  and  their  Germ.an  .allies  strove 
by  superior  numbers  to  overcome  the 
skillful  tactics  of  Prince  Ferdinand  and 
the  valor  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
troops  who  served  under  him.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  began  their  march  from  Posen  to¬ 
wards  Fi-ankfort.  The  Prussian  General, 
Wedel,  with  ^  very  infeiior  force,  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  a  strong  position  near 
Palzig,  hoping  to  repel  them  from  the 
Oder,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  It 
was  part  of  the  new  system  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  demand  from  his  lieutenants 
that  they  should  encounter  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  risks,  and  to  bring  them  too  fre¬ 
quently  to  ati  unjustly  severe  account  for 
failure.  The  King  w.as  at  this  time  in 
Silesia  face  to  face  with  Marshal  Daun. 
His  brother.  Prince  Henry,  was  in  Saxony 
with  an  army  which  was  now  called  from 
west  to  east  to  make  head  against  the 
Russians.  The  King  traveled  northward 
with  only  an  escort  of  hussars,  to  take 
command  of  this  army  an<l  the  remains  oi 
Wedel’s  force,  and  hoped  by  his  personal 
presence  to  compensate  for  numerical  in¬ 
feriority.  lie  had  only  forty-three  thou- 
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sand  troops  to  oppose  to  sixty  thousand, 
intrenched  in  a  strong  position,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  powerful  artillery.  “  Never¬ 
theless  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  fight.  Detachments  from  Daun’s 
army  already  threatened  Berlin.  Saxony, 
which  was  now  exposed,  had  become  a 
prey  to  the  Imperialist  army.  The  Aus¬ 
trians  were  actually  encamped  in  Silesia, 
the  very  country  of  his  desire.”  Ilis  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  such  th.at  nashness  could 
hardly  dictate  any  thing  that  might  not 
bo  deemed  prudence.  One  thing  alone 
cheered  him — the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Minden,  which  had  been  fought  on  the 
first  of  August,  1759.  On  the  twelfth  of 
the  same  month  he  made  what  seemed 
the  last  cast  of  the  die  at  Kunersdorf. 
The  battle  began  before  eleven  o’clock, 
.and  raged  all  day.  At  six  in  the  evening 
the  Prussians  h.ad  taken  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  their  victory 
appeared  decisive.  The  King  sent  to 
Berlin  to  announce  his  triumph.  But  the 
oneniy  now  made  that  use  of  their  superior 
numbers  which  they  should  have  made  at 
first.  The  strength  of  the  Prussian  in¬ 
fantry  was  exhausted  by  fighting  a  long 
summer’s  d.ay.  Their  cav.alry,  under  the 
renowned  Seydlitz,  “the  most  accom¬ 
plished  c.avalry  officer  that  ever  drew  bri¬ 
dle,”  was  hindered  by  the  ground  from 
acting  with  effect.  Seydlitz  was  ivound- 
od.  In  vain  tlie  King  risked  his  life; 
the  exhausted  troops  could  do  no  more. 
A  retreat  w.a3  ordered,  and  the  victory 
was  turned  into  a  defeat.  The  capital 
was  within  fifty  miles,  and  the  King  had 
not  five  thousand  troojis  around  him. 
His  army  had  lost  in  these  two  battles 
thirty  thousand  men.  But  the  Rns.sians 
also  suffered  so  severely  that  their  gene¬ 
ral,  Soltikow,  wrote  to  the  Empress  tli.at 
if  he  gained  such  another  victory  he  should 
have  lo  bring  the  news  of  it  himself. 

Str.ange  to  say,  the  enemy  remained 
after  the  battle  irresolute  and  inactive, 
until  the  King,  b^  iistonishing  efforts,  h.ad 
prepared  himself  to  make  head  ag.ainst 
them,  and  w.as  now  .able  to  send  off  a 
corps  to  Dresden.  Differences  broke  out 
between  the  confederates.  The  Russians 
were  without  provisions,  and  the  Austri¬ 
ans  could  furnish  none.  When  Soltikow 
was  offered  a  subsidy  instead,  he  an¬ 
swered  :  “  My  soldiers  can  not  eat  gold 
and  when  urged  by  Daun  to  advance,  “  I 
have  already  gained  two  battles,’  said 
lie,  “  and  I  now  wait  to  hear  of  your  hav¬ 


ing  gained  two.”  However,  Daun  was 
advancing  from  Silesia  upon  Berlin.  The 
danger  on  this  side  was  averted  by  tho 
activity  of  Prince  Henry,  who  fell  upon 
Daun’s  line  of  communication  with  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps, 
j  The  Prince  tiien  marched  into  Saxony, 
and  Daun  deemed  it  necessary  to  follow 
him.  Towards  the  end  of  Octolier  tho 
Russian  army  retreated  towards  Poland. 
Thus,  by  rapidity  of  movement,  and  the 
concenti’ation  of  authority  in  a  single 
h.and,  the  disaster  of  Kunersdorf  was 
remedied,  and  the  delays  and  divided 
councils  of  the  Allies  deprived  them  of 
any  substantial  result  from  victory.  Yet 
this  campaign  did  not  close  without  an¬ 
other  heavy  c.alamity  to  the  Prussi.ans,  for 
which  the  King  w.as  himself  to  blame. 
He  was  now  in  Saxony,  and  anxious  to 
force  Daun  out  of  the  country  before  tho 
winter  should  set  in.  With  this  object, 
he  placed  General  Finck  in  Daun’s  rtar, 
so  as  to  interrupt  his  communication  with 
Bohemia.  If  Finck  could  have  main¬ 
tained  himself,  Daun  would  have  h.ad  no 
choice  but  to  retreat.  But  Finck  wsts 
exposed  to  attack  by  D.aun’s  whole  army. 
This  he  submitted  to  the  King,  w’ho  an¬ 
swered  that  he  disliked  to  hear  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  Then  Finck  proposed  to  extend 
tho  position  held  by  him.  The  King  or¬ 
dered  him  to  keep  his  force  together. 
Daun  made  arrangements  to  seize  the  op¬ 
portunity  thus  offered,  with  his  usual  cau¬ 
tion  and  completeness.  After  some  hard 
fighting  and  struggling  through  frost  and 
snow,  fifteen  thousand  Prussians  were 
compelled  to  lay  down  their  arnts.  Hav¬ 
ing  lost  an  army  by  his  own  recklessness, 
the  King  proceeded  to  punish  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  commander  who  had  failed  to  per¬ 
form  an  iinpossibility.  Finck  was  impri¬ 
soned  and  dismissed  the  service.  He  had 
risen  entirely  by  merit,  and  been  called  a 
second  Turenne  for  his  conduct  after 
Kunersdorf.  Within  three  months  of  his 
disgrace,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
grief.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases 
Frederick  showed  himself  totally  deficient 
alike  in  justice  and  generosity.  Even  if 
he  had  been  himself  invariably  successful, 
he  would  have  had  no  right  to  demand 
infallibility  of  his  deputies.  But  he  suf¬ 
fered  many  great  reverses,  .and  some  of 
them  were  due  to  his  own  obstinacy  and 
arrog.ance.  To  admire  Frederick,  wo 
must  look  at  him  before  a  superior  enemy. 
After  tho  surrender  of  Finck’s  army,  it 
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mi"ht  have  been  expected  that  he  would 
relinquish  Saxony  ;  but  ho  resolutely 
made  front  against  Daun,  and  kept  pos¬ 
session  of  almost  the  whole  Electorate. 
Oil  Christmas  Day,  the  Hereditary  Prince 
<»f  Brunswick  brought  the  King  a  reen¬ 
forcement,  which  Prince  Ferdinand  had 
been  able  to  send  to  him  in  consequence 
of  the  successes  which  followed  the  victo¬ 
ry  of  Minden.  Thus,  after  three  great 
reverses,  the  campaign  closed  brilliantly. 
The  Ilussians  on  one  side,  and  the  French 
on  the  other,  had  been  forced  back,  and 
the  grasp  of  Frederick  was  unrelaxed  on 
Saxony  and  Silesia. 

Sir  Edward  Gust’s  third  volume  opens 
with  the  campaign  of  1 760.  The  confed¬ 
erates  hoped  to  subdue  the  King  through 
the  imjKissibility  of  his  getting  recruits  to 
replace  his  recent  losses.  But  the  foot¬ 
ing  which  he  kept  beyond  his  own  domin¬ 
ions  enabled  him  to  raise  men  as  well  as 
money ;  and  when  he  got  men,  from  what¬ 
ever  country,  he  taught  them  that  fighting 
was  a  great  deal  safer  than  running  away. 
He  was  wonderfully  skillful,  too,  in  screw¬ 
ing  money  out  of  the  districts  of  which  he 
held  possession,  and  the  unhappy  Saxons 
paid  to  the  last  dollar  for  their  own  con¬ 
quest.  Moreover,  as  long  as  Mr.  Pitt  was 
minister,  the  King  could  also  look  to  the 
deep  British  purse  for  subsidies.  The 
British  nation  admired  Frederick’s  indom¬ 
itable  pluck.  Partly  from  the  love  of  fight¬ 
ing,  and  partly  from  the  love  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  of  which  Voltaire’s  dis¬ 
ciple  had  the  good  luck  to  be  regarded  as 
the  champion,  the  British  nation  paid  the 
bills  for  the  bloody  German  battles  with 
patience,  and  sometimes  with  pride.  The 
national  debt  grew  enormously;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  Wolfe  in  North- America, 
and  Clive  and  Coote  in  the  East-Lidies, 
had  proved  themselves  able  gene^^ls,  while 
the  British  contingent  under  the  Marquis 
ofGranby  were  Prince  Ferdinand’s  bravest 
and  most  active  and  hardy  soldiers.  This 
Prince  opened  the  campaign  with  ninety 
thousand  troops  against  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand.  The  King  of  Prussia 
had  only  the  same  number  to  "oppose  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  enemies. 
But  he  w'as  withhi,  and  his  assailants  all 
round  the  circle  ;  so  that  he  might  hope, 
by  that  celerity  which  he  had  taught  his 
army,  to  bring  a  competent  force  under 
h'ts  ow’n  command  wherever  the  pressure 
became  severe.  His  greatest  weakness  lay 
in  the  rawness  of  the  troops  who  now  re¬ 


placed  his  slaughtered  veterans,  and  in  the 
want  of  ex|>erienced  officers,  whose  posts, 

I  void  through  death,  wounds,  captivity,  or 
disgrace,  were  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
mere  boys.  Thus,  even  more  than  in 
previous  years,  did  the  King  stand  alone 
against  combined  Eurojie. 

I  In  the  spring  of  1 700  the  King  was  still 
watdiing  Daun  in  Saxony.  Prince  Heniy 
was  marching  against  the  Russians.  In 
Silesia  there  was  absolutely  no  Prussian 
army  except  ten  thousand  men  with  whom 
General  Fouquet  held  a  very  dangerous 
position  at  Landshut.  He  retreated  thence 
to  Breslau,  but  was  ordered  by  the  King 
to  return.  His  apprehensions  were  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  his 
w’hole  force  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
Austrians.  In  this  instance  ^he  King  did 
not  visit  inevitable  failure  by  punishment. 
The  next  misfortune  was  the  surrender  of 
Glatz,  by  which  all  Silesia  was  laid  open. 
In  the  midst  of  his  agitation  at  the  news 
of  Fouqnet’s  defeat,  the  King  conceived 
one  of  his  finest  strokes.  He  began  to 
march  from  Saxony  towards  Silesia,  and 
drew  Daun  after  him.  Then  ho  returned 
and  marched  rapidly  back  to  besiege 
Dresden,  for  which  he  had  thus  gained 
eight  clear  days.  But  Daun  returneil  in 
time  to  save  the  ])lace.  It  was  now  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Russians  were  threaten¬ 
ing  Silesia,  and  the  King  made  an  aston¬ 
ishing  march  thither,  followed,  of  course, 
by  the  ever-watehful  Daun.  That  general 
joined  Loudi>n,  and  the  two  maneuvered 
to  surround  and  overwhelm  the  King.  He 
contrived,  however,  to  engage  Loudon 
separately,  having  about  one  third  his 
numbers,  and  gave  him  a  severe  defeat, 
the  news  of  which  sent  the  Russians  back 
across  the  Oder.  Thus  Silesia  w’as  saved, 
but  the  Prussians  lost  for  a  time  all  Saxony. 
And  now’  the  Russians  marched  upon  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  captured  it.  The  King  hastened 
from  Silesia,  and  they  abandoned  their 
conquest  after  four  days.  But  they  left 
deep  traces  of  their  occupation.  Having 
relieved  his  capital,  the  King  marched  into 
Saxony,  where  he  was  determined  to  re¬ 
gain  a  footing.  Daun,  however,  was  close 
at  hand.  He  occupied,  with  sixty-four 
thousand  men,  a  position  of  great  strength 
at  Torgau,  on  the  Elbe,  and  here  the  King, 
who  had  got  together  forty-four  thousand 
men,  was  forced,  as  the  least  of  evils,  to 
run  the  desperate  hazard  of  attacking  him. 
It  was  now  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  Russians  were  preparing  to  advance 
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a^:iin,  and  take  up  tlieir  winter  quarters 
ill  Brandenburg.  The  King  had  no  place 
to  winter  in  but  his  own  territories,  al¬ 
ready  wasted  by  invasion.  Without  the 
means  of  recruiting  his  army,  he  might  be 
crushed  in  a  corner  by  the  combined  forces 
of  his  many  enemies.  In  this  extremity, 
and  knowing  that  he  could  not  draw  the 
cautious  Daun  to  an  attack,  he  determin¬ 
ed  to  storm  his  camp.  He  said  to  his 
generals:  “If  we  are  beaten  we  shall  all 
perish,  and  I  the  first;  but  I  am  tired  of  this 
war,  and  so  must  you  be.”  He  ordered 
General  Zicthen  to  attack  tlic  Austrian 
position  in  front,  while  he  made  himself  a 
considerable  circuit  to  assail  their  rear. 
Both  attacks  were  pressed  throughout  the 
day  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  It 
was  indeed,  the  very  last  slender  chance 
of  saving  Prussia.  But  both  att-acks  fail¬ 
ed  completely,  after  the  fruitless  slaughter 
of  troops  which  could  not  be  replaced. 
Neither  skill  nor  valor  could  do  more, 
but  in  this,  his  darkest  hour,  the  King  had 
a  surprising  stroke  of  fortune.  IVIarshal 
Daun  was  badly  wounded  and  carried  off 


the  field,  .and  in  his  absence  the  complete 
victory  which  he  h.ad  announced  to  the 
Empress-Queen  w.as  lost  through  a  piece 
of  negligence  which,  so  long  as  he  com¬ 
manded,  was  impossible.  In  the  darkness 
Ziethen  found  a  dyke  between  two  ponds 
w'hich  the  Austrians  had  left  unguarded. 
He  marched  across  this  dyke  and  seized 
the  heights  mounted  with  cannon,  in  the 
very  center  of  the  Austrian  position,  which 
the  King  had  striven  in  vain  to  carry. 
The  King’s  troops  advanced  and  met  those 
of  Ziethen  on  the  heights.  Then  all  w’a.s 
confusion  among  the  Austrians.  Theii 
victory  was  turned  into  a  defe.at.  They 
abandoned  the  whole  )>osition,  and  re 
treated  hurriedly  along  the  Elbe  to  Dres¬ 
den.  Thus  the  King’s  affairs  were  re¬ 
stored  to  the  point  at  which  they  stood 
when  this  wonderful  campaign  began.  Ho 
again  held  all  Saxony,  except  the  capital. 
Loudon  retreated  from  Silesia,  .and  the 
new’S  of  the  battle  of  Torgau  .also  sent  the 
Swedes  and  Hussians  buck  within  their 
respective  frontiers. 


From  Oolbarn’i  New  Honthlj. 
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It  was  not  an  ordinary  match  ;  it  was 
something  quite  out  of  the  common  w.ay  : 
but  then,  as  every  body  siiid,  3Iary  Dyne- 
vor  was  a  girl  out  of  the  common.  Not, 
however,  as  regarded  beauty :  in  that  re¬ 
spect  she  could  not  compete  with  her  sis- 
tei*8,  or  with  her  brilii.ant  friend,  Gertrude 
Baumgarten.  She  was  a  Ladylike  girl, 
with  a  pale  serene  face,  dark  hair,  and 
eyes  of  a  violet  blue,  quiet  in  manner, 
calm  in  speech :  that  was  the  chief  that 
could  be  said  ;  and  yet  it  was  certain  that 
some  unusual  charm  did  attach  itself  to 
Mai-^  Dynevor. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  when  abroad 
with  Liwly  Grace  Baumgarten,  she  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Everard  Wil- 


raot,  an  attache  to  one  of  the  continental 
embassies,  and  the  son  of  Sir  John  Wil- 
rnot.  Exceedingly  to  her  own  surprise, 
he  had  asked  her — her  1 — to  become  his 
wife.  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she 
went,  letter  in  hand — for  he  had  made 
the  offer  in  w’riting — to  Lady  Grace. 
“  What  am  I  to  do  ?”  she  uttered. 

“My  goodness,  what  a  fortunate  girl 
you  are!”  exclaimed  Lady  Grace,  when 
she  had  digested  the  contents.  “  He  is 
the  eldest  son,  you  know,  and  old  Sir 
John’s  worth  twenty  thousand  a  year,  if 
he’s  worth  a  shilling.  What  news  for  the 
dean !” 

“  Then  you  think  that — I — should — ac¬ 
cept  him  ?”  repeated  Mary  Dynevor. 

“  Accept  him  !”  retorted  Lady  Grace, 
“  why,  what  would  you  do  ?” 
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“  I  don’t  know :  I  don’t  particularly  : 
care  for  him.”  j 

‘‘ What  a  strange  girl  you  are  !  You  I 
do  not  like  any  one  else,  I  conclude?” 

“Oh  dear,  no,”  returned  Mary;  “what 
an  idea !  liut  I — thought” — she  hesitat¬ 
ed,  and  for  once  a  rosy  blush  came  into 
her  pale  cheek  as  she  stood  before  Lady 
Grace — “  I  thought  it  was  necessary — or 
usual — to - ” 

Lady  Grace  hurst  into  a  merry  laugh 
and  interrupted  her.  “You  thought  it 
was  nece>sary  lirst  of  all  to  fall  in  love.  I 
see.  Well,  it  is  sometimes  done,  Mary; 
but  it  is  not  essential.  My  opinion  wsis 
that  something  of  the  sort  was  a-gate,  for  1 
he  has  been  here  much.”  ' 

“  Hut  I  never  imagined  he  came  for 
me.”  I 

“  Oh,  indeed  !”  said  Lady  Grace.  “For 
whom  then,  pray  ?” 

Another  accession  of  color,  and  a  slight 
evasiveness  of  tone.  “  Not  for  any  one — 
of  course :  I  had  no  definite  ideas  u|>on 
the  subject.” 

“  One  word,  Mary — do  you  dislike  Mr. 
Wilrnot  ?” 

“  I  like  him  very  much  :  I  esteem  him 
greatly.” 

“  And  yet  you  come  to  me,  and  de¬ 
murely  s.ay,  ‘  What  am  I  to  do  ?’  Go 
along  with  you,  you  shy,  foolish  girl.”  | 

There  never  were  two  metj  more  unlike 
e.ach  other  than  the  present  Dean  of  Den- 1 
ham  and  the  late  one.  Dr.  Haumgarten, 
learned,  dignified,  fascinating,  and  calm  ; 
Dr.  Dynevor,  little,  perky,  ugly,  and  hot. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  canons  of  Den¬ 
ham  when  Dean  Haumgarten  died  his 
sudden  death,  and  was  promoted  to  his 
place  :  but  that  was  some  years  ago,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  When  Lady 
Grace  liaumgarten  returneil  from  her 
visit  to  the  continent,  and  resigned  his 
daughter  to  his  care,  together  with  the 
handsome  projwsals  for  her  from  Mr. 
Wilrnot,  he  went  off  into  a  rapture,  for  he 
had  two  daugliters  besides  Mary,  and 
they  were  |)ortionIesH.  The  best  of  Dean 
Dynevor  was,  that  he  was  no  hypocrite, 
but  spoke  out  what  he  felt,  what  he 
thought.  “  I  never  looked  to  their  get¬ 
ting  any  thing  better  than  clergymen,” 
cried  he  to  Lady  Grace  :  “  girls  without 
fortunes  don’t  go  down,  now-a-<1ays.” 

Well,  this  was  eighteen  months  ago. 
Six  months  of  that  period  Mary  had 
passed  at  Denham,  the  rest  in  London ; 
and  now  Sir  John  Wilrnot  was  dead,  and 


his  son.  Sir  Everard,  was  coming  home  to 
claim  his  bride.  There  was  no  Mrs. 
Dynevor,  and  the  Dean’s  household  was 
presided  over  by  his  sister.  Miss  Dynevor, 
a  lady  in  a  flaxen  wig,  between  whom  and 
her  nieces  there  was  no  love  lost.  This 
lady’s  indis|>osition  had  kept  them  from 
proceeding  to  Denham  as  usual  the  jwe- 
vious  autumn,  and  the  dean  had  gone 
thither  without  them,  and  sj)cnt  the  win¬ 
ter  there.  He  was  now  back  in  London, 
and  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  his  future 
son-in-law.  In  his  private  opinion  he  set 
him  down  as  a  milksop :  who  else,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  title  and  a  rent-roll,  would  have 
been  attracted  by  Mary  Dynevor,  a  pale 
girl,  with  nothing  in  her  ?  The  dean  w-.as 
not  complimentary  to  his  daughters,  either 
in  public  or  private,  and  most  certainly  he 
underrated  the  merits  of  one  of  them. 

The  London  season  was  commencing, 
and  the  March  winds  whirled  the  London 
dust  about,  round  the  dean’s  town  house. 
A  merry  home  party  had  gathered  in  the 
drawing-room,  cheerful  with  fire  and  wax- 
lights.  The  dean  was  yet  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  but  stretched  on  a  sofa  in  her  com¬ 
fortable  after-dinner  nap,  lay  Miss  Dyne¬ 
vor  and  her  flaxen  wig :  the  dean’s 
daughters  were  gathered  on  another  sofa, 
sitting  in  a  sort  of  half-circle,  and,  perched 
on  the  arms  of  this  sof-j,  which  was  one  of 
the  heavy,  ohl-fashioned  om-s,  were  tlich- 
ard  Dynevor,  the  dean's  son,  and  a  guest 
who  had  dined  with  them. 

The  dean’s  sons  were  the  plague  of  his 
life.  Not  that  they  were  worse  than 
other  sons,  but  there  were  several  of  them, 
and  the  de.an  was  poor ;  and  to  supply 
their  wants  was  often  inconvenient. 
Richard  was  studying  for  the  bar ;  the 

f  entleman  who  was  now  sitting  by  M-ary 
)ynevor  was  already  called,  and  was 
hoping  to  struggle  into  practice. 

This  was  Charles  Haumgaiton.  Six- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  stately,  and 
handsome,  he  was  the  very  image  of  what 
his  father  had  been  as  a  young  man  :  not 
resembling  his  sister  Gertrude,  not  re¬ 
sembling  his  mother.  Lady  Grace ;  only 
his  dead  father. 

“  Isn’t  it  a  shame  !”  suddenly  exclaimed 
Regina  Dynevor  in  the  same  low  tone 
which  they  had  adopted  for  their  conver¬ 
sation,  “  she  says  her  limbs  are  getting 
bad  again,  and  she  can’t  chaperone  us  to¬ 
morrow  night !” 

“  Regina  !”  interposed  Grace  Dynevor, 
in  a  tone  of  sharp  reproof ;  although  Re- 
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giiia  was  the  eldest,  and  she  was  the 
youngest. 

“  I  declare  she  said  it,”  returned  Re¬ 
gina,  the  whole  parly  having  impercej)- 
tibly  glanced  at  the  opposite  sofa,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  whose  “  limbs” 
were  alluded  to.  “  It  w:is  in  her  dressing- 
room,  just  before  dinner.  ‘  My  limbs  are 
getting  bad  again  those  were  the  very 
words.” 

“  Not  unlikely ;  but  there  w.as  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  you  to  repeat  them.” 

“  There’s  nobody  to  hear  me,”  replied 
Regina.  “  Who’s  Charley  Raumgarten  ?” 

”  Nobody,  as  you  say,”  interposed 
Charles. 

“  Regin.a’s  tongue  will  be  her  bane,” 
cried  Grace.  “  Of  course  we  are  used  to 
Cliarley,  but  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same  had  there  been  a  room-full.  She 
says  .any  thing  that  comes  uppermost.” 

”  Like  j)ap.a,”  carelessly  spoke  Regina. 

“  Yes ;  but  what  is  proper  for  papa,  is 
unladylike  for  you.  I  hope  it’s  not  true, 
though,  that  she  is  going  to  be  ill.  We 
shall  all  be  kept  prisoners,  as  we  were  last 
season.” 

“  I’d  rather  run  away  than  put  up  with 
it,”  said  Regina,  fiercely.  It’s  not  the 
rheumatics  in  her  legs,  it’s  temper.” 

Charles  IJaumgarten  laughed. 

“  It  is,  Charley  ;  even  you  don’t  know 
her  yet.  I  vow  and  protest  that  it  H'.a8 
h.alf  and  half,  hist  year :  a  little  bit  of 
rheumatism,  and  a  great  deal  of  cross- 
grained  fr.actiousness.  If  she  does  have 
this  attack,  mind,  I  shall  hare  brought  it 
on.” 

“  You  1  wh.at  next,  Regina  ?” 

“  Little  Archdeacon  Dove  c.alled  this 
morning ;  and  you  know  how  she  has 
been  setting  her  cap  at  him,  thinking  he’ll 
perh.aps  convert  her  into  iNIrs.  Dove  the 
second.  The  little  archdeacon  was  be¬ 
ginning  with  his  foolish  complimentary 
8|K*eche8 — which,  it’s  my  belief,  he  learns 
by  heart,  and  8.ays  to  every  wonuan — and 
brought  in  something  about  aunt’s  ‘  locks, 
which  the  we.alher,  windy  or  wet,  never  i 
disturbed  the  beautv  of.’  ‘  Or  if  it  does,’ 
put  in  I,  ‘  Aunt  Esther  can  send  them  to 
the  hair-dresser  to  be  renovated ;  she’s 
more  fortunate  than  we  poor  young  dam¬ 
sels.’  ” 

”  Regina !  you  never  s.aid  it !” 

“Indeed  I  did.  She  looked  daggers, 
and  the  archdeacon  foolish.  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  pay  her  off,  for  she  had  been 
driving  me  wild  all  the  morning  with  her 
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aggnavations.  And  noiv  I  expect  she  in¬ 
tends  to  pay  us  off,  by  having  an  attack 
of  her  ‘  rheumatics.’  ” 

“  A  bles-sed  thing  for  you  girls  if  one  of 
you  were  married,  and  not  obliged  to  be 
dependent  on  her  for  chaperonage,”  cried 
Richard  Dynevor,  who  was  generally  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  his  elderly  relative,  and  she 
to  him.  Talking  about  that,  though, 
Mary,  Wilmot  has  landed,  has  he  not  ?” 

“To-day,”  said  Regina,  answering  for 
her  sister,  “  and  we  have  been  exjwcting 
to  see  him  every  hour.  Mary  is  as  cool 
over  it  .as - ” 

The  dean  entered.  Regina  cut  short 
her  speech,  and  Charles  Baumgarten  slid 
off  his  perch  on  the  sofa,  and  took  his 
seat  decently  in  a  chair.  In  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Dynevor,  his  family  put  on  their 
best  behavior.  lie  walked  up  to  the  fire, 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  it,  the  buckles 
in  his  shoes  glittering  in  the  rays  from  the 
wax-lights.  A  dead  silence  had  fallen  in 
the  room ;  Miss  Dynevor  still  slept  on,  and 
in  the  midst  of  it  the  arrival  of  a  visitor 
was  heard. 

Whether  they  felt  who  it  might  be, 
can  not  be  told  ;  the  silence  of  expectation 
was  on  all,  and  their  eyes  turned  to  the 
door  .as  it  was  thrown  open. 

“  Sir  Everard  Wilmot.” 

Little  Dr.  Dynevor  and  his  buckles  bus¬ 
tled  forward  with  his  right  hand  stretched 
out.  He  had  pictured  to  himself  a  foolisi 
young  m.an  ivith  an  incipient  moustache 
anti  an  eye-glass:  he  saw  before  him  a 
right  noble-looking  form,  with  a  noble 
face,  a  man  who  had  left  thirty  behind 
him  some  years  back.  Miss  Dynevor 
tumbled  off  the  sofa  in  consternation,  and 
pushed  her  flaxen  curls  too  high,  in  her 
flurry. 

A  warm  greeting  to  the  dean,  a  quiet 
greeting  to  Mary — holding  her  hand  for  a 
moment  only — an  introduction,  by  the 
dean,  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  including 
Charles  Baumgarten,  and  then  Sir  Eve¬ 
rard  sat  down. 

“  Look  at  Mary  !  she’s  fainting !” 

It  was  the  shrill  and  cross  voice  of  Miss 
Dynevor,  and  they  st.arted  and  turned  to 
Mary.  Her  whole  frame  ivas  shaking, 
and  her  face  had  turned  of  a  death  like 
whiteness.  But  she  was  not  fhinting. 

“It  will  be  over  in  a  moment,”  she 
whisiKjred  to  Regina.  “  Don’t  notice  me, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  Talk  to  them  ; 
do  any  thing :  draw  attention  from  me.” 

“Catch  me  turning  sick  and  Ciint  for 
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the  dearest  lorfer  that  ever  stepped !” 
thought  Regina  to  herself,  as  she  rose  and 
began  clattering  the  teacups  on  the  table, 
sharply  inquired  how  her  aunt’s  legs  felt 
now,  and  pushed  Charles  Baumgarten 
towards  the  bell-rope,  telling  him  to  ring 
for  the  um. 

“  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  coffee.  Sir 
Everard  ?” 

He  smiled.  “  I  should  prefer  tea.  I 
long  to  fall  into  the  good  old  English  cus¬ 
toms  again.  A  traveler  on  the  sandy 
desert  never  longed  for  the  sight  of  water 
more  than  I  have,  these  many  months, 
longed  for  a  sight  of  home.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  come  to  it?” 
quoth  Regina. 

.  “  First  of  all,  I  could  not  be  spared, 
and  was  forced  to  remain  at  my  post,” 
replied  Sir  Everard,  “  Secondly,  my 
father  was  with  me,  and  he  believed  Eng¬ 
land  would  not  be  the  proper  climate  for 
his  declining  health.  W e  all  have  to  bend 
to  circumstances,  you  know.  Miss  Dyne- 
vor.” 

“  Very  disagreeable  circumstances,  too, 
sometimes,”  returned  the  young  lady. 
“  But,  Sir  Everard,  I  am  not  Miss  Dyne- 
vor,  and  you  will  incur  my  aunt’s  ever¬ 
lasting  displeasure  if  you  accord  me  the 
honor  of  the  title.  She  is  Miss  Dynevor 
— at  present — and  I  am  Miss  Regina.” 

There  was  a  shade  of  sarcasm,  of  mal¬ 
ice,  in  Regina’s  last  sentence,  and  some  of 
them  smothered  a  titter.  Sir  Everard 
tfirned  to  Miss  Dynevor,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her,  with  marked  cour¬ 
tesy. 

“Dear  aunt’s  a  great  sufferer,”  cried 
Regina ;  “  she  has  rheumatics  in  her  legs.” 

“It’s  a  pity  but  what  you  had  it  in 
your  tongue,”  returned  Miss  Dynevor, 
provoked  into  the  retort,  and  the  dean 
interposed. 

you  are  getting  tired  of  a 'conti¬ 
nental  life !  I  never  was  abroad :  don’t 
know  wh.at  it  is.” 

“  We  get  tired  in  time  of  all  things  but 
home,  sir.  I  hope  never  to  go  there 
again  except  for  a  temporary  sojourn.” 

"  “  Mary  came  home  enraptured  with  it,” 
exclaimed  Grace  Dynevor.  “To  hear 
her  account,  we  thought  she  could  only 
have  alighted  in  some  terrestrial  para¬ 
dise.” 

Sir  Everard  glanced  at  Mary,  and  half 
smiled.  A  sudden  flush  suffused  her 
white  face,  and  she  looked  terribly  embar¬ 
rassed. 


After  tea  they  dispersed  about  the 
tw'o  rooms,  which  opened  to  each  other. 
One  of  them  sat  down  to  the  piano,  some 
of  the  others  gathered  round ;  the  dean 
and  Sir  Everard  were  left  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug. 

“  My  daughters  delight  in  having  a  lit¬ 
tle  fling  at  their  aunt,  Regina  especi.ally,” 
began  the  de.an,  confidentially.  “She 
keeps  them  rather  strict,  and  they  rise  at 
it.  Richard,  and  Charley  Baumgarten, 
too,  help  to  keep  up  the  ball  .against  her.” 

“  He  IS  the  son  of  Lady  Grace,  I  pro- 
sumc  ?” 

“  Her  son,  and  her  idol.” 

“  He  is  a  fine  young  in.an,  and  has  a 
nice  countenance,” 

“I  don’t  know  th.at  counten.ances  go 
for  much,”  remarked  the  dean.  “  Charles 
has  got  something  in  him,  and  is  as  steady 
as  old  time.  He  took  a  double  first  at 
the  university,  and  gained  his  fellowship.” 

“  Does  he  follow  a  profession  ?”  inquired 
Sir  Everard.  “  Lady  Grace  used  to  t.alk 
to  me  .about  him  much,  but  I  really  have 
forgotten  details.” 

“I  don’t  know'  how'  he  w'ould  expect 
to  get  on  in  the  w'orld  without  a  pro¬ 
fession,”  returned  the  de.an.  “  Dr.  Baum- ' 
garten  died  w’orse  than  poor,  .and  Charles, 
in  his  chiv.alrous  honor,  sacrificed  the 
principal  of  some  income  that  ought  to 
have  come  to  him,  to  p.ay  off  his  father’s 
debts.  I  don’t  understand  it:  it  w’as 
Lady  Grace’s  money,  and  she  enjoys  the 
interest  still ;  at  her  de.ath  it  w'ould  have 
come  to  Charles,  but  he  signed  it  away  to 
the  creditors,  and  it  will  go  to  them. 
Wh.at^with  this,  and  what  with  certain 
money  advanced  by  the  Earl  of  Avon, 
the  claims  were  settled.  Charles  is  called 
to  the  bar,  and  already  getting  into  some 
practice.” 

Sir  Everard  strolled  towards  the  other 
room,  Richard  and  two  of  his  sisters 
were  at  the  piano,  Mary  sat  on  the  sofa, 
apparently  lost  in  thought,  and  Charles 
Baumgarten  stood  underneath  the  chan¬ 
delier,  w'ith  an  open  book.  Sir  Everard 
sat  down  by  Mary. 

“  It  has  been  a  long  while,  Mary,”  he 
whispered.  “  Did  you  think  I  w'as  never 
coming  ?” 

“Yes,  it  has  been  a  long  w’hile,”  she 
faintly  said.  Her  hands  were  tre  nbling, 
her  heart  was  beating,  and  she  spoke — 
and  looked — as  if  she  were  frightened. 

“But  not  my  fault,”  he  returned. 
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‘  Had  you  permitted  a  regular  corre- 
Biwndence,  you  would  have  known  this.” 

“  My  aunt  said  it  was  more  proper  not 
to  correspond — except  by  an  occasional 
letter  at  stated  seasons.  I  explained  this 
to  you  after  I  returned.” 

A  smile  passed  across  Sir  Everard’s 
lace,  “  I  am  aware — I  remember  ;  and  !• 
dare  say  it  has  been  all  very  ‘  proper,’  if 
not  affectionate.  But  the  past  is  over  and 
gone,  Mary,  and  now  we  need  fear  no  ; 
further - ”  j 

lie  did  not  say  what.  A  hasty  glance  ! 
had  shown  him  that  no  one  was  looking. 
Charles  Baumgarten,  buried  in  his  book, 
stood  w'ith  his  back  towards  them ;  the 
rest  were  round  the  piano :  and  he  bent 
his  face  down  upon  Mary’s,  his  lips  touch¬ 
ing  her  cheek. 

“  Oh  don’t !  don’t !”  she  shrinkingly 
uttered. 

“  N.ay,  my  dearest,  w'ould  you  deny  it 
to  me  ?  It  is  a  reward  long  waited  for.” 

She  gasped  for  breath  as  she  stood  up 
and  caught  the  corner  of  the  mantlepiece. 
Her  face  had  turned  white  again. 

Sir  Everard  joined  the  music  group, 
.and  then  .the  de.an  came  up,,  and  asked  for 
some  particular  song,  llegina  sang  it, 
but  Marv  8lipi)ed  away,  before  it  was  be¬ 
gun.  \Vhen  it  was  over,  Ch.arles  Baum- 1 
garten  rose  to  sjiy  good  evening. 

“  Will  you  tell  Lady  Grace,  with  my 
kind  regards,  that  I  anticipate  the  plea-  j 
sure  of  seeing  her  to-morrow  ?”  said  Sir  , 
Everard  to  him,  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Ch.arles  did  not  choose  to  see  it ;  and 
he  replied  coldly  and  stiffly :  “  I  do  not 
reside  with  Lady  Grace,  and  shall  not  be 
likely  to  meet  her  to-night  or  to-morrow,” 

“  lie  has  his  mother’s  pride,”  thought 
Sir  Everard ;  and  llegina  struck  up  an¬ 
other  song.  But  Sir  Everard  was  mistaken.  I 

As  Charles  B.aumg.arten  passed  a  small 
room,  usually  devoted  to  the  studies  and 
)ur8uits  of  the  young  ladies,  but  to  which 
>e  had  been  sometimes  allowed  to  pene¬ 
trate,  he  caught  a  movement  within  ;  a 
face  half  peeped  out,  and  then  suddenly 
<lrew  back  again,  as  if  hoping  to  escape 
observation.  Charles  entered  the  room 
and  close*d  the  door.  There  w’ere  no  can¬ 
dles,  but  Mary  Dynevor  stood  in  the  light 
of  the  fire.  “  Uid  you  call  me  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Xo — oh,  no!  I  thought  it  might  be 
Sir  Everard  leaving,  .and  glanced  out  to 
see.” 

His  face  had  turned  as  ghastly  as  hers, 
and  he  almost  shook  as  she  had  done — as 


she  was  doing  now.  Suddenly  he  con¬ 
fronted  her,  and  laid  his  two  hands  upon 
her  shoulders, 

“  Tlie  time  for  conce.alment  has  passed, 
Mary ;  we  h.ave  gone  on,  like  two  child¬ 
ren,  who  make  believe  to  hide  things 
from  one  another ;  .and  this  is  the  .aw.ak- 
ing !  What  is  to  be  done  ?  You  can  not 
go  .and  enact  a  lie,  and  marry  that  man  I” ' 

“  Oh,  Charles !  what  .are  you  saying  ?” 
she  uttered,  in  a  walling  tone.  He  stood 
quite  still  for  a  moment,  breathing  heavily. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  marry  him  ?” 

“  I  would  rather  die.” 

“  Yes,  for  you  love  me  —  nay,  don’t  I 
tell  you  the  time  for  concealment  is  over, 
and  this  night  is  the  aw.aking?  You  love 
me — and  oh,  my  darling !  how  I  love  you, 

!  I  can  not  stay  now  to  tell.  Nor  need  I ; 

I  for  you  h.ave  known  it  without  the  telling.” 
j  “  I  am  terrified,”  she  whispered  ;  I 
;  .am  nearly  terrified  to  death  at  the  thought 
j  of  what  is  before  me.  Think  of  the  wrong 
j  I  have  done  him  !” 

I  “  And  I  think  of  my  position,  my  pover- 
i  ty,”  returned  Charles  llaumgarten.  “  If 
j  I  spoke  to  your  father  be  would  turn  me 
I  out.  Oh,  Mary !  we  have  just  gone  on, 
living  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  future,  I  shutting  mine  to 
honor.” 

“Nothing,  not  a  word,  must  be  breathed 
to  my  father,”  she  whispered  eagerly. 

“  Would  you  marry  him  ?”  sharply 
cried  Charles  Baumgarten.  “  But  that  I 
forced  myself  to  control,  with  an  iron  will, 
I  should  have  knocked  him  down  when  he 
kissed  you  to-night.” 

She  cried  out  with  pain.  “You  saw  it, 
then  ?” 

“  Saw  it !  I  felt  it ;  ay,  felt  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sharp  steel,  piercing  to  my 
heart.  Oh,  the  curse  of  poverty !  I  seem 
'  to  be  helpless.  Mary,  I  can  but  trust  in 
I  you.” 

“  A  dim  idea  came  over  me,  while  I  sat 
j  alone  on  the  sofa,  of  speaking  to  him,”  she 
'  said,  in  a  tone  of  abstraction.  “  But  I 
!  don’t  know  how  I  could  do  it.” 

I  “To  your  father?” 

I  “  To  him — Sir  Everard.  He  is  so  good 
I  a  maft,  so  honorable ;  one  of  those  men 
j  you  m.ay  trust.  I  wish  he  had  never 
taken  it  in  his  head  to  ask  for  me !  I  wish 
I  had  followed  mpr  own  impulse  at  the 
time — to  decline  him.” 

1  “  Why  did  you  not  ?”  he  returned, 

j  “  I  did  not  care  for  you  then,”  she 
I  whispered. 
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“We  have  nearly  our  whole  lives  before 
ns,  Mary,  and  they  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  misery,”  he  urged.  “  Mary,  you  must 
wait  for  me  ;  I  know  I  shall  get  on.” 

“  Leave  me  to  think  it  over  for  to¬ 
night,”  she  answered.  “  I  must  try  and 
see  what  ought  to  be  done — and  do  it.” 

“  That  will  not  do,”  he  im|)etuously 
uttered.  “If  you  put  it  upon  ‘duty’  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  will  marry  him.” 

“  Charles !”  she  interrupted,  in  a  re¬ 
proving  tone.  “  I  said  I  would  try  and 
see  what  I  ought  to  do,  meaning  my  duty, 
neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  not  ray  duty 
to  marry  him,  loving  another.” 

“  Mary,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  half 
out  of  my  mind.” 

“  Leave  me  now,”  she  repeated ;  “  in¬ 
deed,  I  tremble  lest  any  of  them  should 
come  and  find  you  here.  Good-night !” 

lie  clasped  his  arms  round  her  to  kiss 
her ;  but  she  started  away.  “  Charles !  at 
present,  remember,  I  am  engaged  to  Aim.” 

It  was  of  no  use.  “  I  must  take  away 
the  one  that  he  left,”  whispered  Charles 
Bauragarten. 

She  lay  awake  the  M  hole  of  the  night, 
thinking  over  what  she  ought  to  do,  as 
she  had  expressed  it.  To  her  father  she 
could  not  speak  ;  she  dared  not ;  his  tem¬ 
per  was  fiery,  his  authority  absolute,  she 
w’as  entirely  iu  awe  of  him.  And  to  speak 
to  him  would  be  utterly  useless,  nay, 
worse  than  useless,  for  at  the  slightest 
hint  of  reluctance  on  her  part,  he  would 
have  forced  the  marriage  on.  No,  if 
broken  off  at  all,  it  must  be  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  dean.  She  could 
only  see  one  way — to  throw  heraelf  on  the 
generosity  of  Sir  Everard  ;  but  she  shrank 
from  the  prospect  of  doing  it,  and  when 
she  rose  in  the  morning  she  was  as  much 
|)€rplexed  as  when  she  went  to  rest. 

But  every  hour  of  indecision  made  it 
worse.  Sir  Everard  would  be  coming 
again  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  see  her, 
his  promised  bride ;  what  was  done  must 
be  done  without  del.ay.  Miss  Dynevor 
announced  herself  better,  and  that  she 
should  chaperone  her  nieces  to  the  even¬ 
ing’s  engagement,  w’hich  they  had  been 
afraid  of  missing.  They 'were  speaking 
of  it  M'hen  Sir  Everard  called,  and  he 
learnt  they  would  be  out  that  night. 
“  W e  can  get  you  a  card  also,  Sir  Eve¬ 
rard,”  spoke  up  Miss  Dynevor. 

“  You  are  very  kind.  I  believe  I  must 
decline.  Just  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  mix 
myself  up  in  London  gayety.” 


A  thought  struck  Mary,  and  she  nerved 
herself  to  execute  it.  “  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you,”  she  took  an  opportunity  to 
w'hisper  to  him,  when  they  were  apart 
from  the  rest.  “  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
go  out  to-night ;  will  you  come  here  and 
spend  a  quiet  half  hour  with  me?” 

“  Thank  you,  Mary.  I  w'ill  come.” 

“  Do  not  mistake  mo,”  she  hurriedly 
added  ;  “  I  must  speak  to  you  alone  ;  and 
it  is  the  best  chance  I  see.” 

Tlie  dean  was  engaged  that  evening  to 
a  clerical  dinner,  and  Miss  Dynevor  de- 
arted  with  her  nieces  .at  the  appointed 
our,  all  three  much  surprised  at  Mary’s 
suddenlv  proclaimed  resolution  of  remain¬ 
ing  at  home.  They  had  scarcely  gone 
when  Sir  Everard  Wilmot  entered.  And 
now  came  Mary’s  task. 

She  did  not  Know  how  to  begin.  She 
was  absent  and  agitated.  Sir  Everard 
spoke,  but  she  answered  only  in  monosyl¬ 
lables,  and  once  or  twice  totally  foreign 
to  the  subject.  lie  could  not  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  her  strangeness  of  manner.  “  What 
is  the  matter  ?”  he  inquired. 

A  strange,  wild  rush  of  red  illumined 
her  cheek,  and  she  cLo-sped  her  hands 
tightly  one  over  the  other,  so  \ightly  as 
to  cause  pain  had  her  mind  been  at  ease  ; 
but  she  tried  to  nerve  herself  to  her  task : 
it  must  be  done.  Now',  or  never. 

“  I  have  a  communication  to  make  to 
you.  Sir  Everard - ” 

“  Sir  Everard  !”  he  interrupted. 

“  And  I  don’t  know’  how  to  do  it,”  she 
continued,  unmindful  of  the  reproof  “Had 
you  been  any  other  than — than — what  you 
are,  I  could  not  have  m.ide  it.” 

He  did  not  speak  now'.  He  gl.anced  at 
her  shrinking  air,  her  downcast  face,  her 
nervous  hands,  and  waited  to  hear. 

“I  have  been  very  wicked — very  wrong. 
I  h.ave  let  things  go  on,  suffering  you  to 
believe  that  I  would — that  I  was  going  to 
marry  you,  and  I  find  I  can  not.” 

A  dead  pause.  Sir  Everard  thought 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  con¬ 
fused — so  painfully  agitated.  “  I  do  not 
understand  you,”  he  said. 

“It  is  your  coming  home  which  has 
awakened  me,”  she  continued,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  spoke.  “  Indeed,  I 
did  not  mean  to  do  wrong,  or  to  act  dis 
honorably ;  but  when  you  came  yesterday 
evening — then — I  found — that  I  could  not 
marry  ^ou.” 

Sir  Everard  thought  it  a  singular  avow'- 
al — especially  singular,  as  made  to  him. 
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“  Let  rao  tell  you  all,”  she  resumed, 
gathering  some  courage,  now  the  ice  was 
broken,  as  nervouslpr  sensitive  people  will 
do.  “  I  found  1  did  not  love  you ;  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  myself,  and  doubly, 
doubly  wrong  to  you,  if  I  fulfilled  my  en¬ 
gagement  and  married  you,  and  I  lay 
awake  all  night,  thinking  what  ought  to 
be  my  course.  I  did  not  dare  tell  papa ; 
he  is  very  severe,  he  would  not  listen  to 
me  ;  and  I — decided  to — tell  you  ;  to  a.sk 
you  to  give  me  up.  It  is  what  I  am  now 
trymg  to  ask  you  to  do.” 

She  sat  now  with  her  hands  clasped 
before  her,  a  sort  of  helpless  look  upon 
them,  and  her  eyes  were  not  raised. 

“  I  knew  how  good  you  were,  how  con¬ 
siderate,  how  honorable,  and  it  gave  me 
courage  to  speak  to  yourself,  to  tell  you 
my  unfortunate  position,  and  to  ask  you 
to  be  generous,  and  let  the  refusal  to 
carry  out  the  marriage  come  from  you. 
Oh !  Sir  Everard,”  she  added,  bursting 
into  tears,  “  I  do  like  and  esteem  you  very 
much  ;  and  it  nearly  breaks  my  heart  to 
be  sjij’ing  this.” 

“  lou  must  forgive  me,  if  I  repeat  that 
I  do  not  understand  you,”  he  gently  said, 
and  your  last  words  less  than  all.  You 
‘like  and  esteem  me,’  but  you  do  not 
love.  I  am  quite  content  to  take  the 
esteem  and  the  liking,  Mary ;  to  trust 
that  the  love  will  follow.” 

“  It  never  will,”  she  almost  vehemently 
answered,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  m*)- 
ment  in  her  earnestness.  “  It  can  not.” 

Another  pause ;  her  face  was  bent  again, 
and  she  h.-ul  turned  crimson  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair.  A  light  dawned  upon  Sir 
Everard. 

“  You  love  another  !” 

“  Oh !  do  forgive  me,”  she  whispered. 
“It  was  not  willingly  done;  it  seems  to 
have  come  on  without  ray  having  been 
aw.are  of  it.  lie  did  not  Know  it,  either 
— till  last  night  when  you  came.” 

“  You  have  betrayed  yourself;  I  sus- 
)ect  unwittingly.  You  spe.ak  of  Mr. 
iiiumg.arten  !” 

She  had  indeed  betrayed  herself^  and 
certainly  not  intentionally.  It  did  not 
tend  to  reassure  her. 

“  Why  did  you  accept  me  ?”  asked  Sir 
Everard. 

“Why  indeed!”  she  murmured.  “But 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  doing  wrong. 
I  liked  you  very  much,  I  admired  and  re¬ 
spected  you;  you  were  so  different,  so 
superior  to  the  frivolous  men  we  mostly 


met.  It  is  true  I  did  not  love  you,  but  I 
thought  it  would  come  w'ith  the  future. 
I  had  taken  up  a  wrong  view  of  your  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  us — you  see  I  am  telling 
you  all  —  and  that,  probably,  kept  me 
from  caring  for  you  in  a  different  way  ; 
which  perhaps  I  might  otherwise  have 
done.” 

“  What  wrong  view  had  you  taken 
up  ?”  inquired  Sir  Everard,  in  surprise. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
spoke  in  a  low  tone.  “  I  fancied  you 
came  for  the  sake  of  Gertrude  Baumgar- 
ton.” 

“  Gertrude  Baumgarten !”  he  uttered. 
“  Gertrude  would  not  have  cared  for  me.” 

“Gertrude  tcoitld — as  I  truly  believe 
now.” 

“  Nonsense,  Mary !  Gertrude  Baumgar¬ 
ten  was  wrapped  up  in  that  Italian  prince 
— who  had  more  money  than  brains.” 

Mary  shook  her  head.  “  He  asked  her 
to  bo  his  wife  and  she  refused.  After  it 
w.as  all  over — I  mean  that  I  had  accepted 
you,  and  we  were  away,  and  on  our  road 
home  again,  an  idea  came  over  me  that  it 
was  you  Gertrude  had  really  cared  for. 
I  was  not  sure,  and  I  judged  it  better  to 
bury  the  train  of  thought ;  but  this  I 
know,  Gertrude  has  never  been  quite  the 
same  girl  since.  I  suppose  I  ought  not 
to  tell  you  this :  I  think  I  am  forgetting 
myself  in  more  ways  than  one.” 

“  We  have  certainly  no  right  thus  to 
speculate  upon  Miss  Baumgarten’s  likes 
or  dislikes,”  he  rejoined,  “  and  it  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  Do 
you  know  that  this  communication  of 
yours  is  placing  me  in  a  very  painful  po¬ 
sition  ?” 

“  I  can  only  throw  myself  on  your  gen¬ 
erosity  ;  plead  for  your  forgiveness.”' 

“  Putting  out  of  the  question  what 
may  be  my  piiv'ate  feelings,  you  place  me 
in  a  most  embarrassing  and  painful  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  dean.  He  ex¬ 
pects  that  I  have  come  home  to  marry 
his  daughter ;  I  expect  it ;  the  world  ex¬ 
pects  it :  and  what  can  be  my  excuse  for 
refusing  ?  Can  I  go  to  him,  hat  in  hand, 
and  say :  ‘  Sir,  I  am  tired  of  your  daugh¬ 
ter  :  I  do  not  intend  to  marry  her  ?’  ” 

She  caught  up  the  silk  flounce  of  her 
evening  dress,  and  rolled  it  about  in 
thought.  “  How  can  it  be  managed  ? 
What  can  be  done  ?  Oh  !  Sir  Everard, 
can  ybu  think  of  no  plan  ?  you  are  so 
much  wiser  than  I.” 

“  You  seem  to  assume  confidently  that 
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I  must  consent  to  the  breaking  up  of  my  Sir  Everard  was  silent.  He  knew  that 
cherished  plans ;  to  the  resigning  sum-  the  world’s  being  enabled  to  say  it  would 
marily  my  promised  wife.”  not  prove  so  pleasant  as  she  thought.  “  I 

She  looked  very  much  distressed,  must  have  time  to  digest  this,”  he  said, 
“  What  can  I  do  ?  Can  I  marry  you,  rising,  “  and  will  see  you  again  to-morrow 
liking  some  one  else  ?”  morning.” 

“  Having  promised  to  be  mine,  was  it  She  rose  also,  and  8too<l  before  him  like 
right  that  you  should  cultivate  so  much  a  culprit.  Sir  Everard  took  her  hand  to 
the  society  of  Mr.  liaumgarten  ?”  say  farewell. 

“  You  do  not  understand,”  she  inter-  “  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  hope 
rupted.  “  It  was  not  right :  but  you  do  you  did  not  like  me  very  much,”  she  whis- 
not  quite  understand.  We  have  always  iKjred,  raising  her  repentant  eyes  to  his. 
been  very  intimate  with  the  Baumgartens,  Her  words  and  manner  almost  amused 
both  at  Denham  and  in  town ;  my  young-  him,  though  he  could  not  but  admire,  in 
est  sister  was  named  after  Lady  Grace,  the  midst,  they  were  so  truthful  a»id 
and  Charles  has  come  here,  just  as  our  own  childlike.  “  I  do  like  you  very  much,” 
brothers  have  done.  So  that  the  being  he  answered,  with  a  smile ;  “  too  much  to 
frequently  with  him  I  could  not  help ;  part  from  you  without  a  bittter  pang  of 
and  I  never  supposed,  till  it  was  too  late,  regret  and  mortification.” 
that  there  could  be  any  danger,  that  it  “  But  you  will  overget  it,”  she  eagerly 
could  by  possibility  bring  injury  towards  said,  “  very  soon,  I  hope.” 
you.”  “  It  will  be  the  second  case  of  the  like 

“  You  wish  me  to  understand  that  you  nature  I  have  had  to  ‘overget,’”  he  re- 
and  Mr.  Baumgarten  are  irrevocably  at-  turned,  possibly  surj)rised  out  of  the  con- 
tached  to  each  other  ?”  fession,  possibly  making  it  with  deliberate 

There  was  a  danger  of  the  flounce  be-  intention.  “  I  was  going  to  be  married 
ing  pulled  into  slits,  and  Sir  Everard  in  iny  early  youth.  Or  wdijit  seems  early 
scarcely  caught  the  answer.  “  It  is  so.”  youth  to  me  now  :  I  was  five  and-twenty.” 

“  Then  will  it  not  be  better  to  tell  the  “  And  she*  refused  you  ?”  whispered 
simple  truth  to  Dr.  Dynevor  ?  I  do  not  Mary. 

suggest  this  to  avert  unpleasantness  to  “No:  she  died.  All  the /owe  I  had  to 

myselL  but - give  died  with  her,  and  I  had  but  liking 

“  It  is  the  very  thing  that  must  not  be  left  for  you.  I  had  none,  even  of  that,  for 
done,”  she  interrupted.  “  Mr.  Bauragar-  a  long  while,  for  years  and  years  after  she 
ten  is  too  poor  to  ask  for  me  yet,  and  died.  ‘  Wilmot  never  means  to  marry,’ 
papa  would  go  wild  at  the  bare  idea.  He  people  used  to  say  :  ‘  he  must  have  taken 
thinks,  of  course,  that  it  is  most  desirable  a  vow  of  hatred  against  women.’  They 
I  should  be — be — Lady  Wilmot,  and  I  little  thought  he  had  once  loved  one  too 
dare  not  tell  him  I  object.  I  thought  if  much.  Do  not  be  ungenerous,  and  fancy 
you  could  do  it — as  if  the  objection  came  I  retort  this  confession  upon  you  in  requi- 
from  you — you  would  not  be  so  afraid  of  tal  for  the  one  you  have  given  me  ;  it  was 
him,  for  he  could  not  be  harsh  and  per-  always  my  intention  to  tell  it  you  before 
emptory  with  you,  as  he  would  be  wdth  we  married ;  more  fully  than  I  have  now 
me.  I  know  it  is  a  great  boon  to  ask  of  done.” 

you,”  she  added,  her  eyes  filling  again,  Mary  Dynevor’s  face  was  turned  up,  her 
“  but — if  you  knew  how  unhappy,  how  lips  were  parted  with  eagerness.  “  Then 
perplexed  I  am — perhaps  you  would  not  — if  I  understand  you  rightly — you  have 
refuse  to  help  me.”  not  really  loved  me  ?” 

“  You  forget  one  thing,”  he  returned,  “  In  the  imaginative  sense  of  the  word 
in  a  low  tone,  “  that  the  odium  of  being  — no.  Only — quote  your  favorite  words 
refused  had  far  better  fall  upon  me  than  — liked  you  very  much.  But  my  wife 
upon  you.  The  world  is  not  generous  in  should  never  have  felt  the  want  of  that 
these  matters,  but  I  can  fight  it  better  idealic  love.” 

than  you  can.”  She  looked  almost  beside  herself  with 

“  I  forget  all  things,”  she  answered,  joy.  A  rosy  blush  flushed  into  her  cheeks, 
“  but  the  bare  fact  before  me — that  I  must  a  light  to  her  eyes,  and  she  positively  laid 
not  marry  you,  and  dare  not  give  nay  fam-  hold  of  both  Sir  Everard’s  hands,  and 
ily  the  true  cause.  The  world  can  but  clasped  them  in  her  own.  “  I  am  so  thank- 
say  that  you  repented  of  your  engage-  ful  1”  she  burst  forth  ;  “  I  am  so  haj)py ! 
ment  to  me.  Let  it.” 
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If  you  do  not  love  me,  why  there’s  no 
great  harm  done,  and  we  can  still  be 
friends.  Oh,  Everard — the  ‘  Sir  ’  is  gone 
clean  away  now — let  us  be  friends  !  there 
is  no  one  in  the  world  I  would  rather  have 
for  a  friend  than  you :  and  you  will  be 
Charles’s  friend  also,  aiid  let  him  be 
yours.” 

“  Perhaps — after  a  little  while.” 

“  Yes,  after  a  little  while.  As  soon  as 
you  can ;  as  soon  as  you  can  forget  my 
ingratitude  and  ill-bchavior.  I  know  I 
have  behaved  ill,  and  I  do  beg  your  par¬ 
don.  I  am  very  happy ;  I  shall  say  to 
myself  this  night  when  1  lie  awake:  *  It  is 
not  all  over  :md  done  with :  we  shall  be 
friends  at  last.’  ” 

He  fully  understood  what  she  meant  to 
imply,  though  it  was  not  expressed  in  the 
most  lucid  manner.  Like  a  candid  child, 
she  had  8|>oken  out  her  muid  without  re¬ 
serve,  and  Sir  Everard  went  away,  re¬ 
gretting  that  this  truth  and  candor  could 
not  be  his. 

That  he  was  grieved  and  .annoyed  by 
the  revelation  made  to  him  could  not  be 
doubted,  but  it  certainly  made  no  deep 
wound.  When  a  man  or  a  woman  has 
gone  through  the  phases  pf  the  passion 
called  love,  and  survived  it,  deep  wounds 
are  over.  A  strangely  bright  dream  while 
it  lasts — sweet,  pure,  heavenly;  faV  too 
much  so  for  this  earth,  to  all  else  of  which 
it  stands  in  contrast.  Few  men — or 
women  either — are  organized  to  experi¬ 
ence  it ;  tJviir  love  is  not  this  love ;  and 
let  them  jump  for  jov  that  it  is  not.  It 
h.ad  done  its  work  on  kverard  Wilmot,  and 
had  gone — quite  completely  gone,  scarce¬ 
ly  leaving  its  remembrance;  but  it  had 
taken  with  it  the  inward  springs  of  imagi¬ 
native  existence^— poetry,  ideality,  passion, 
all  that  stands  in  contradistinction  to  hard 
reality.  Henceforth  he  could  make  the 
best  of  this  matter-of-fact,  work-a-day 
world,  and  strive  on  for  the  next ;  but  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  more  lift  for  his 
heart,  no  more  thrill,  no  more  hope,  no 
more  satisfying  happiness.  No,  no  ;  deep 
wounds  were  over  for  Sir  Everard.  “  Re¬ 
ly  on  it,  the  song  had  left  the  bird.” 

Therefore,  though  he  was  vexed, 
though  he  regretted  her,  her  seceding 
from  him  left  no  unhealing  wound, 
and  he  was  able  calmly  to  consider ' 
what  had  best  be  done,  wliat  sort  ofj 
communication  might  bo  made  to  the  for- 1 
midable  dean.  He  saw  Mary  the  follow-  j 
ing  day  after  breakfast,  and  from  her  pres-  \ 


ence  he  went  straight  to  that  of  Dr.  Dyne- 
vor,  and  the  latter  learnt  that  “difterences 
had  taken  place  between  himself  and  Miss 
Mary  Dynevor,  and  they  had  mutually 
agreed  to  part.” 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  dean  so  astound¬ 
ed,  never  did  one  feel  more  outraged,  and 
— if  wo  m.ay  venture  to  say  it  of  a  dinne 
— never  was.  one  in  a  greater  passion. 
It  was  pass.ably  controlled  before  Sir 
Everard.  “  Wliat  was  the  cause  ?”  he 
demanded.  “The  precise  cause,  he  and 
Miss  Mary  Dynevor  had  agreed  to  keep 
to  themselves,”  m'Os  the  answer  of  the 
baronet.  “  It  was  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  were  both  fully  convinced  a  union 
between  them  would  not  conduce  to  hap¬ 
piness,  and  they  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  not  to  carry  it  out.” 

Sir  Everard  said  as  little  as  he  could, 
and  left,  and  then  up  rose  the  fiery  Dyne¬ 
vor  wrath.  It  was  let  loose  on  the  family 
in  conclave.  Miss  Dynevor,  Regina,  Mary, 
and  Grace.  What  the  dean  said  in  his 
passion  is  of  no  consequence,  and  if  he 
might  have  been  fined  (had  he  been  be¬ 
fore  a  magistrate)  a  few  ^mall  sums  of 
five  shillings  each,  we  won’t  transcribe 
the  fact,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
any  other  dean  who  may  chance  to  read 
this.  Miss  Dynevor  and  two  of  her  nieces 
were  simply  confounded,  not  so  much  at 
the  ebullition  of  anger  as  at  its  cause; 
Mary  could  only  shiver  in  silence,  and  in 
wardly  pray  that  it  might  pass  over. 

“  I  will  know  the  truth,”  foamed  the 
dean.  “  Why  do  you  part  ?” 

“  Differences,”  gasped  Mary,  who  had 
taken  her  cue  from  Sir  Everard. 

“Differences be — be — forgotten !”  stam¬ 
mered  the  dean.  “  What  differences  ?” 

“  Nothing  that  I  can  particularly  ex¬ 
plain,”  faintly  returned  Mary.  “We 
found  that  a  marriage  between  us  would 
not  be  productive  of  happiness,  and  we 
parted.” 

“  WotiH  you  speak  out  ?”  cried  the  dean, 
stamping  his  clerical  shoe. 

“  That  is  all  I  have  to  speak,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  hanging  her  head. 

“I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  Sir 
Everard  Wilmot  declines  to  carry  out  the 
engagement  ?” 

“  Yes.”  She  had  slightly  hesitated  at 
the  answer,  but  it  appeared  to  her  that 
she  must  give  it,  wanting  any  other. 

“Very  well,”  cried  the  dean. 

He  said  no  more :  he  qmtted  the  room 
in  a  state  of  concentrated  wrath  unpleas- 
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ant  to  witness,  and  went  and  bolted  him¬ 
self  into  his  own  study,  which  M'as  the 
best  thinj?  he  could  do.  Miss  DjTievor 
angrily,  Regina  and  Grace  eagerly,  pour¬ 
ed  question  after  question  upon  the  un¬ 
happy  Mary,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  from  her  any  more  than  the  dean 
had  done. 

“  It  is  a  clear  case  of  jilting,”  said  Miss 
Dynevor,  “and  if  the  days  of  duelling 
were  not  over,  it  would  do  Sir  Everard 
good  if  one  of  your  brothers  would  go 
out  with  him  and  shoot  him.  Dishonor¬ 
able  craven!” 

Mary’s  cheek  burnt :  the  “jilting”  had 
been  on  her  side,  not  his ;  and  it  was  real 
pain  to  hear  this  epithet  applied  to  the 
generous  and  upright  Sir  Everard. 

Miss  Dynevor’s  words,  however,  could 
do  neither  harm  nor  good ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  dean  had  adopted  precisely  simi¬ 
lar  sentiments.  Not  as  to  the  duelling, 
but  as  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Everard.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  surmise  that  a 

oung  lady  who  had  waited  hopefully  (as 

e  concluded)  for  the  return  of  her  bride¬ 
groom  to  claim  her,  would  be  likely  to 
refuse  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  there¬ 
fore  he  laid  it  all  down  to  the  score  of  Sir 
Everard.  A  few  days,  and  then  —  some¬ 
thing  like  a  thunder-clap  burst  forth  on 
Mary.  The  dean  had  entered  an  fiction 
against  Sir  Everard  for  Breach  of  Promise. 

The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Den¬ 
ham  entered  an  action  against  any  body 
for  Breach  of  Promise  ?  He  had.  Hot, 
hasty,  and  indignant.  Dr.  Dynevor  had 
obeyed  his  temjMjr  as  a  man,  forgetting 
that  he  was  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman. 

It  was  all  over  now,  the  possibility  of 
concealment,  and  Mary  dragged  herself, 
in  fear  and  sickness,  to  his  presence.  “  Is 
it  true  that  you  have  done  it  ?”  she  gasp¬ 
ed,  and  the  dean  was  at  no  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  her  meaning. 

“  It  is  true.  He  shall  be  held  up,  a 
world’s  spectacle.” 

“  Oh !  papa,  you  must  undo  it,  you 
must  undo  it!  Do  not  lose  a  moment. 
It  was  not  Sir  Everard  who  broke  it  off : 
it  M'as  I.” 

The  dean  felt  rather  savage.  He  had 
already  had  a  pitched  battle  with  Miss 
Dynevor  upon  tnis  very  point,  his  tongue 
agfunst  hers.  Miss  Dynevor  M’as  decided¬ 
ly  against  the  action,  and  told  the  dean  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  his  daughter,  and 
dii^raceful  to  lumsclf.  Of  course  the  dean 


did  not  listen  to  her  ;  he  never  listened 
to  any  body  who  opposed  him,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  sister  had  now  been  send¬ 
ing  Mary  to  him  with  an  assertion  that 
M'as  not  true. 

“  You  may  go  back  to  your  aunt,”  said 
he,  “  and  tell  her  to  mind  her  own  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  I’ll  mind  mine.” 

“  I  did  not  come  from  my  aunt,  papa. 
Regina  dropped  a  word  of  M'hat  she  heard 
you  M’ere  doing,  and  I  came  to  you  of 
my  own  accord.  I  came  to  tell  you  the 
truth :  it  might  have  been  better  to  tell 
you  at  first,  as  Sir  Everard  wished.” 

The  dean  stared  at  her  through  his 
great  ugly  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  for  he 
had  been  reading  when  she  interrupted 
him.  “  What  do  you  mean  about  ‘  the 
truth  ?’  ”  he  sternly  asked.  “  What  is 
the  truth  ?” 

She  laid  her  arms  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair  and  seemed  to  lean  her  weight  upon 
it;  the  dean  saw  that  she  M'as  shaking. 
“  The  truth  is,  that  I  refused  Sir  Everard  ; 
so  if  an  action  might  be  brought  on  either 
side  it  would  be  on  his.  He  came  home  to 
marry  me,  but  I — I — could  not :  and  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  let  it  appear  to  you  that 
it  M'as  as  much  his  fault  as  mine.” 

“  You  broke  it  off  ?  Of  your  own  ac¬ 
cord  ?J’ 

“  Yes,”  she  ansM’ered. 

The  dean  paused  to  qollect  his  senses; 
perhaps  his  temper.  “Your  reason,  young 
lady  ?” 

“  Oh,  papa,  I  can  not  tell  you,”  she  ut¬ 
tered,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  Your  reason  ?”  he  repeated.  “  You 
do  not  stir  from  my  presence  till  you  have 
told  me.” 

She  M'as  terrified  at  his  tone,  terrified 
at  M'hivt  the  future  might  hav'e  in  stpre, 
terrified  altogether.  Better  let  him  know 
the  truth  and  get  it  over,  a  voice  seem¬ 
ed  to  whisjier  to  her.  “  Papa,”  she  breath¬ 
ed  bending  her  face  doM'n  upon  the  chair, 
“  I  — I — liked  some  one  else  better  than 
Sir  Everard.” 

“  You  liked - ”  The  dean  stopped  : 

indignation  and  astonishment  overmaster¬ 
ed  him.  “  Who  ?” 

She  did  not  answer.  What  he  could 
see  of  her  face  looked  as  red  as  his  om'u 
sometimes  did.  “  Who,  I  ask  ?”  he  repeat¬ 
ed  ;  and  shrink  and  shiver  as  she  would, 
there  was  no  evading  that  resolute  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  Charles  Baumgarten.” 
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IT. 

Mary  Dyxkvor  w-os  not  dying,  nobody 
said  that ;  but  every  body  did  say  that  she 
was  wasting  away.  The  dean,  stern,  testy, 
implacable,  would  not  see  it ;  Miss  Dyne- 
vor  had  begun  to  speak  of  it  in  a  cross, 
complaining  way,  and  Regina  and  Grace 
grieved. 

Mary  mostly  lay  upon  the  sofa,  for  she 
was  getting  too  weak  to  sit  up  through¬ 
out  tlio  day.  Smarting  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  her  father  ;  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  querulous  ill-temper  of  her  aunt, 
who  rarely  ceased  her  grumblings  at  the 
breaking  oflf  the  desirable  marriage  ;  suffer¬ 
ing,  in  a  less  degree,  from  the  half  covert 
reproaches  of  her  sisters,  who  felt  it  as  a 
grievance  upon  them,  Mary  had  not  been 
able  to  bear  up  against  it,  and  her  health 
gave  way.  Her  aunt  grew  a  shade  kinder 
tlien ;  that  is,  instead  of  reproaching  Mary 
for  her  “  folly”  and  her  “  blindness,”  she 
reproached  her  for  not  showing  more 
spirit,  for  not  being  more  careful  of  her 
health ;  Regina  and  Grace  forgot  their 
displeasure,  and  ceased  hinting  how  pleas¬ 
ant  it  would  have  been  for  them  had  she 
been  Lady  Wilmot ;  but  the  dean  him¬ 
self  remained  unchanged. 

Five  months  now,  and  she  had  never 
seen  Charles  Baumgarten.  The  dean’s 
doors  were  haughtily  closed  against  him. 
See  how  we  estimate  things  by  compari- 
^  son  !  liut  for  the  grand  vista  opened  to 
Marj^  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Sir  Everard, 
it  might  not  have  occurred  to  the  dean  to 
deny  her  to  Charles.  It  would  not  have 
occurred  to  him.  The  nephew  of  the  Earl 
of  Avon,  well  connected,  sure  to  meet 
with  support,  clever  and  steady,  Charles 
Baumgarten  would  have  been  welcomed 
for  any  one  of  the  portionless  daughters 
of  Dr.  Dynevor;  they  might  have  had  to 
wait  and  struggle  a  little  at  first,  but  it 
would  be  all  right  in  the  end,  and  the 
dean  would  have  married  them  himself 
with  pleasure.  But  under  the  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  —  Mary’s  having  refused  a 
splendid  match  that  she  might  have  him — 
of  course  Charles  Baumgarten  was  nothing 
less  than  a  Wte  noire  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Dynevors,  very  noire  indeed  to  the  dean. 

“  It’s  of  no  use,  ma’am,  my  coming  here 
day  after  day  to  see  the  patient,”  some¬ 
what  testily  exclaimed  Dr.  Lamb,  the 
family  physician,  to  Miss  Dynevor.  “  The 
disorder  is  on  the  mind :  if  that  can’t  be 
set  at  rest,  I  can  do  no  good.” 


“  And  what  then  ?”  asked  Miss  Dyne¬ 
vor.  “  If  nothing  can  be  done  for  her 
mind,  what  then  ?” 

”  Why,  you  take  away  the  chance  of 
her  getting  better,  and  if  she  does  not  get 
better  she  must  get  worse,  and  then  she’ll 
die.  It’s  not  my  province  to  pry  into 
family  secrets,  but  it  does  seem  strange 
that  a  girl  of  her  age  should  have  any 
wa.sting  care  that  can’t  be  soothed.” 

Miss  Dynevor,  after  this,  had  a  serious 
talk  with  Mary.  She  laid  a.side  her  cross¬ 
ness  for  the  occasion,  and  pointed  out’  to 
her,  kindly  and  rationally,  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  rouse  herself  and  forget  Charles 
Baumgarten.  With  the  effort  to  do  it, 
the  forgetfulness  would  come,  and  with 
forgetfulness  health.  Mary  burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  so  long  and  vehemently 
that  Miss  Dynevor  was  startled,  but  her 
reply  was,  that  she  wotdd  try  to  forget 
him,  provided  she  might  be  allowed  one 
interview  with  him,  to  explain  to  him  that 
they  must  finally  part. 

Miss  Dynevor  carried  the  whole  tale  to 
the  dean :  the  physician’s  opinion,  their 
grave  fears  for  Mary’s  health,  and  what 
she  had  promised  to  do  provided  she 
might  first  see  Charles  Baumgarten. 
“  Let  her  see  him,  and  have  done  with  it, 
then,”  was  the  re^onse  of  the  dean. 

“  Mind,  aunt,  I  must  see  him  alone,” 
she  panted,  with  a  strangely  heightened 
color,  when  the  news  was  taken  to  her. 

“  You  need  not  fear  that  any  body 
will  covet  to  be  present ;  they  are  not 
so  fond  of  him,”  was  the  retort  of  Miss 
Dynevor. 

Alone  she  did  see  him.  Charles  receiv¬ 
ed  the  note,  went  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  was  introduced  to  where  she  was  sit¬ 
ting.  He  was  shocked  to  observe  the 
change.  He  thought  she  must  be  dying. 

“  No,”  she  said  to  him,  after  they  had 
spoken  for  some  time,  “  I  am  not  dying. 
They  think,  at  least  they  s.ay,  that  when 
once  my  mind  is  at  rest,  when  we  have 
parted  for  good,  suspense  exchanged  for 
certain  misery,  that  I  shall  begin  to  get 
well  a^ain.  It  may  bcpso.” 

“  IViary,  they  have  no  right  to  part  us.” 

“  It  must  be  so  :  it  is  to  be.  I  can  not 
act  in  defiance  of  my  father.” 

“  And  you  can  part  from  me  without  an 
effort  ?” 

“  Without  an  effort  ?”  she  repeated. 
“  Ijook  at  me,  Charles,  and  then  see 
what  it  has  cost  me.” 

He  repented  of  his  hasty  words,  and 
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drew  her  to  him.  She  was  lying  quite  i 
passively  upon  him,  when  the  door  quiet¬ 
ly  opened  and  in  walked  the  dean.  Mary 
shrank  into  a  chair  and  turned  away  her 
£icc.  Charles  folded  his  arms,  and  looked 
fearlessly  at  the  dean. 

“  So  you  are  here  again,  sir  ?” 

“  By  appointment.  Dr.  Dynevor.  And 
I  am  grieved  to  see  what  I  do  see.  She 
is  surely  dying.” 

“  You  think  so,  do  you  ?”  cried  the 
dean.  “  Perhaps  you  imagine  you  could 
save  her  life.” 

“  At  any  rate  I  would  try  to  save  it,  if 
I  were  allowed.  "What  is  your  objection 
to  me  ?”  he  hastily  added,  his  tone  one 
of  sharp  demand.  “  My  connexions  are 
unexceptionable  ;  and  many  a  briefless 
barrister  has  risen  in  time  to  the  wool¬ 
sack.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  the  modesty  to 
acknowledge  that  you  are  briefless.” 

“  I  did  not  acknowledge  it,  and  I  am 
not  briefless,”  retorted  Charles ;  “  I  have 
begun  to  get  on?' 


The  dean  looked  at  his  daughter. 
“Would  you  patronize  this  sort  oP  get¬ 
ting  on  ?’  ”  asked  he. 

There  was  a  strange  meaning  in  his 
tone,  w’hich  struck  on  Mary’s  ear.  She 
rose  in  agitation,  her  hands  clasped.  “  Pa¬ 
pa,  I  would  risk  it.  Oh,  papa,  if  you  would 
but  lot  me,  I  would  risk  it  and  trust  it.” 

“  If  you  choose  to  risk  it  and  trust  it, 
you  may  do  so,”  responded  the  dean  ; 
“  and  that  is  what  I  have  come  in  to  say. 
But,  recollect,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
consequences.  When  you  shall  have  got 
a  score  of  children  about  you,”  he  added, 
turning  to  Charles,  “  and  empty  cup¬ 
boards  to  keep  them  on,  don’t  expect  that 
you  are  to  come  to  me  for  help.  If  you 
two  wish  to  make  simpletons  of  yourselves 
and  marry,  go  and  do  it.  But  you  do  it 
with  your  eyes  open,  understand,  Mr. 
Charles  Baumgarten.” 

The  dean  strutted  out  of  the  room,  and 
Chaides  caught  her,  for  she  was  nearly 
fainting.  “  My  darling  !”  ho  whispered, 
“  my  wife  at  last !” 


from  The  Leliare  Hoar. 


TWO  D 

Ix  the  year  1808  there  was,  and  proba¬ 
bly  still  is — unless,  among  the  many 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  I 
left  London,  it  is  pulled  down — a  place 
in  the  Strand  called  Lyons  Inn,  the 
smallest  of  the  law  inns ;  and  a  queer  old 
dismal,  dark  place  it  was,  although  it  had 
some  very  comfortable  suites  of  cham¬ 
bers.  The  itm  consisted  of  eight  or  ten 
spacious  houses,  forming  a  quadrangle. 
In  one  of  these  resided  a  relative  of  mine, 
George  Cockayne,  a  solicitor  of  some 
considerable  prac^ce,  having  an  agency 
business  for  many  country  attorneys  in 
the  Midland  Circuit.  He  used  to  relate 
the  following  singular  coincidence  of  two 
dreams  and  their  consequences. 

He  had  a  client,  a  county  magistrate, 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  who  called 
upon  him  one  morning  and  related  a 
dream — if  it  was  a  dream — he  said,  of 
which  he  seemed  very  doubtful,  for  so 


REAMS. 

deeply  had  it  impressed  his  mind  that  he 
had  actually  come  to  London  purposely 
to  consult  my  friend  on  the  subject.  “  I 
reminded  him,”  said  Cock.ayne,  “  that 
my  profession  did  not  include  the  inter- 
pretmg  of  dreams.  ‘Hear  mo  seriously,* 
said  the  magistrate,  ‘and  you  will  see  the 
necessity  of  my  taking  advice.’  So  I 
handed  him  a  chair,  and  prepared  to  lis¬ 
ten,  when  he  thus  proceeded  : 

“  ‘  Last  Monday  night  I  had  been  in  bed 
about  an  hour ;  I  may  have  previously 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  but  think  not ;  and 
what  took  place  was  quite  vivid,  and  un 
attended  by  the  usual  misty  weakness  of 
a*  dream,  so  that  I  am  very  doubtful  if  it 
was  in  sleep  it  occurred.  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  the  pale  face  of  my  old 
friend  and  neighbor  at  the  lodge,  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed  (he  then  lay  dead,  but  I 
did  not  know  this  till  the  following  morn¬ 
ing).  He  asked  me  to  rise,  and  I  did  so, 
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when  he  informed  me  that  his  death  had  I 
been  foully  caused  by  his  cousin,  the  fam¬ 
ily  apothecary,  “  M’ho  believed  himself  to 
be  after  my  son  the  next  heir  to  the 
estate ;  and  be  assured  of  this,  that  if 
means  be  not  taken  to  prevent  his  pre¬ 
scribing  for  my  boy,  he  will  meet  with  a 
similar  death.  I  entreat  you,  therefore, 
to  use  your  influence  to  have  him  re¬ 
moved  from  attending  my  family  at  all,  and 
save  my  dear  boy  from  a  premature  death.” 

“  ‘  On  saying  this,  he  appeared  to  Aide 
gradually  from  ray  sight,  and  I  got  out  of 
bed,  feeling  assured  that  this  was  a  real¬ 
ity,  and  no  dream.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  old 
friend  on  Tuesday  next ;  what  would  you 
advise  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,’  I  replied,  ‘  this  is  surely  a 
very  frail  foundation  on  which  to  found  a 
charge  against  a  respectable  man.  Why 
did  not  the  ghostly  visitor  furnish  you 
with  some  specific  evidence?  Would 
you,  as  a  magistrate,  listen  to  such  a  tale  ? 
Have  you  any  other  reason  for  suspecting 
foul  play?’ 

“  ‘  No,’  said  he,  ‘  I  certainly  have  not.’ 

“I  looked  at  my  friend,  and  asked 
him  if  he  really  had  come  eighty  miles  in 
consequence  of  this  dream.  ‘  Yes,’  said 
be ;  ‘1  c.an  quite  understand  your  wonder, 
but  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  and  heard 
with  my  own  ears,  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  desire  I  felt  to  consult  some  lawyer  of 
considerable  experience.’  ‘  Wliat,  in 
dre.ams?’  said  I.  ‘  Well,  you  may  laugh 
at  mo,  but  really  it  seems  a  serious  matter 
to  my  mind.’ 

“  lie  came  in  the  aflcmoon,”  said 
Cockayne,  “  to  dine  with  me ;  I  found 
his  mind  still  full  of  its  reality,  and  he 
urged  mo  to  send  for  that  celebrated 
Bow  street  oficer,  Townsend,  to  go  down 
with  him  by  the  mail  that  evening ;  but  I 
finally  succeeded  in  convincing  him  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  raise  so  serious 
an  inquiry  on  the  foundation  of  a  dream, 
and  1  never  heard  more  on  the  subject 
from  him. 

“  About  ten  years  after  this  occurrence 
my  client  died,  and  as  my  new  partner, 
Mr.  Taylor,  was  going  the  circuit,  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  call  on  the  execu¬ 
tor  of  my  late  client  for  a  small  balance 
due  to  me  from  the  deceased.  On  Mr. 
Taylor’s  return  home,  while  paying  me 
the  amount  he  had  received,  he  mention¬ 
ed  that  the  executor  had  related  to  him  a 


very  singular  circumstance  while  dining 
with  him. 

“  I  should  here  state  that  Mr.  T.  was 
not  in  partnership  with  me  at  the  time  of 
my  late  client’s  visit  to  London  respecting 
his  dream,  nor  had  I  ever  related  it  to 
him. 

“‘Some  conversation,’ said  Mr.  T., 

‘  arose  after  dinner,  when  the  lady  had  re¬ 
tired,  about  dreams,  when  he  mentioned 
to  me  a  very  curious  one  of  his  own,  that 
occurred  to  him  some  years  ago.  lie  did 
not  call  it  a  dream,  but  insisted  upon  it 
that  it  was  a  reality.  lie  said  that  late 
one  night  he  was  reading  in  his  library,' 
Toraline’s  “  Life  of  Pitt,”  which,’  said  he, 

‘  “  could  not  suggest  such  a  sulgect  as  was 
then  presented  to  my  mind.  While  I  was 
reading,  my  light  gradually  dimmed  out, 
and  a  well-known  familiar  voice  addressed 
me.  I  saw  nothing.  The  purport  of  the 
address  was  that  the  friend  whose  funeral 
I  was  going  to  attend  on  the  morrow 
had  been  put  to  death  by  his  medical 
attendant,  who  also  contemplated  doing 
the  same  to  his  son,  as,  in  case  of  the 
son’s  decease,  he  would,  as  next  relative, 
succeed  to  the  property,  an(^  I  was  en¬ 
treated  to  take  up  the  matter.  I  kept 
listening,  but  no  more  was  said.  The 
voice,  I  felt  sure,  was  that  of  my  deceased 
friend.  I  felt  a  shuddering  creep  over 
me,  and  after  a  minute’s  pause  I  shrieked 
out,  ‘Who  is  there?’  No  answer  was 
heard ;  so  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  with 
some  tremor  lighted  my  candle,  and  8.^4 
down  to  think;  but  soon  after  this  my 
wife’s  bedroom  bell  rang,  which  I  con¬ 
cluded  was  for  me,  as  it  was  very  unusual 
with  me  to  sit  up  so  late.  When  I  got 
up-stairs,  my  wife  had  dropped  ofi”  to 
sleep  again,  so  I  said  nothing  to  her  on 
the  subject ;  but  early  in  the  morning  I 
rode  over  to  a  friend,  who  was  the  coro¬ 
ner,  and  communicated  to  him  my  strange 
message.  He  severely  ridiculed  it,  or 
rather  mo,  for  entertaining  such  a  notion 
of  a  dream,  which  he  insisted  it  was ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  cautioned  mo  to  keep 
it  quiet,  and  not  sulgect  myself  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  tor  defamation.  1  did  keep  the  matter 
quite  secret,  and  only  now  venture  to  re¬ 
late  it,  as  the  last  of  the  parties  conceni- 
ed,  (the  poor  doctor),  w^as  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  killed.  Fairly  or  foully,  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the 
decease  of  my  old  friend’s  son.”  ’ 

“  On  hearing  this,”  said  Mr.  Cockayne, 
“  I  related  to  Mr.  Taylor  my  old  client’s 
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singular  dream,  and  we  concluded  the  serious  consideration,  we  concluded  th.at 
matter  ought  not  to  rest  here  ;  so  I  finally  it  was  altogether  a  dead  case,  and  could 
determined  to  go  down  and  see  the  ex-  not  be  resuscitated  to  any  practical  pur- 

ecutor  and  make  a  cautious  inquiry.  I  pose. 

did  so,  and  found  that  the  son  had  been  “  The  coroner  observed  that  it  was  a 
attended  by  his  medical  relative  during  a  most  singular  instance  of  coincidence, 
long  illness,  which  ended  in  death,  and  possibly  arising  from  both  the  parties 
that  he  had  succeeded  to  the  property  as  being  led  into  the  same  course  of  reflec- 
heir-at-law,  without  any  suspicion  of  un-  tion,  on  the  impropriety  of  a  medical  rela- 
fair  treatment.  I  then  asked  if  my  late  tive  being  the  sole  attendant  upon  twq 
client  had  ever  mentioned  to  him  a  par-  persons  in  whose  death  he  was  deeply  in- 
ticular  dream  relative  to  this  matter.  lie  terested,  and  it  w.as  decided  to  avoid 
looked  greatly  surprised,  but  answered  in  originating  any  public  investigation.  So 
the  negative.  I  then  communicated  to  the  matter  dropped.” 
him  the  dream  as  related  to  me,  whereat  The  doctor’s  family  have  since  been  de- 

his  astonishment  was  great  indeed.  After  prived  of  the  estate  by  a  contest  in 

some  further  consultation  we  determined  Chancery,  wherein  it  was  discovered  that 
to  proceed  together  to  the  old  coroner,  he  had  established  his  heirship  by  a 
and  relate  it  to  him.  We  did  so,  and  he  forged  document,  and  that  he  was  in  fact 
was  equally  astonished ;  but,  after  much  illegitimate. 


From  Froier’i  MagatiDO. 

THE  SWING  OF  THE  PENDULUM. 

Txtkixigknt  reader,  the  swing  of  the  the  schoolboy  telling  you  that  his  corn- 
pendulum  is  the  type  of  the  greater  panion  Brown  is  the  jolliest  fellow,  to  the 
amount  of  human  opinion  and  human  feel-  schoolboy  telling  you  that  his  companion 
ing.  In  individuals,  in  communities,  in  Brown  is  a  beast,  and  back  again ;  from 
parishes,  in  little  country  towns,  in  great  very  high  carriages  to  very  low  ones  and 
nations,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  week  to  back ;  from  very  shoit  horse-tails  to  very 
week,  from  century  to  century,  the  pen-  long  ones  and  back  again — the  pendulum 
dulum  sw'ings  to  and  fro.  From  Yes  on  swdngs.  In  matters  of  serious  judgment 
the  one  side  to  No  on  the  other  side  of  al-  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  discera  the  ro- 
most  all  conceivable  questions,  the  pendu-  tionale  of  this  oscillation  from  side  to  side, 
him  swings.  Sometimes  it  swings  over  It  is  that  the  e\’il8  of  what  Ss  present  are 
from  Yes  to  No  in  a  few  hours  or  days;  strongly  felt,  wdiile  the  evils  of  what  is 
sometimes  it  takes  centuries  to  pass  from  absent  are  forgotten ;  and  so,  when  the 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other.  In  feel-  pendulum  has  swung  over  to  A,  the  evils 
ing,  in  taste,  in  judgment,  in  the  grandest  of  A  send  it  flying  over  to  B,  wliile  wdien 
matters  and  the  least,  the  pendulum  it  reaches  B  the  evils  of  B  repel  it  again 
swings.  From  Popery  to  Puritanism  ;  to  A.  In  matters  of  feeling  it  is  less  ea.sy 
from  Puritanism  b.ack  towards  Popery  ;  to-  discover  the  how  and  w  liy  of  the  pro- 
from  Imperialism  to  Republicanism,  and  cess :  we  can  do  no  more  than  take  renige 
back  towards  Imperialism  again  ;  from  in  the  general  belief  that  nature  loves  the 
(rothic  architecture  to  Palladian  and  from  swing  of  the-  pendulum.  There  are  peo- 
Palladian  back  to  Gothic ;  from  hooped  pie  who  at  one  time  have  an  excessive  af- 
petticoats  to  drapery  of  the  scantiest,  and  fection  for  some  friend,  and  at  another 
from  that  backwards  to  the  multitudinous  take  a  violent  disgust  at  him  ;  and  who 
crinoline ;  from  crying  up  the  science  of  (though  sometimes  permanently  remain- 
arms  to  crying  it  down,  and  back ;  from  j  ing  at  the  latter  point)  oscillate  between 
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these  positive  and  negative  poles.  You, 
being  a  sensible  man,  would  not  feel  very 
happy  if  some  men  were  loudly  crying  you 
up  ;  for  you  would  be  very  sure  that  in  a 
little  while  they  would  be  loudly  crying 
you  down.  If  you  should  ever  happen  to 
feel  for  one  day  an  extraordinary  lightness 
and  exhilaration  of  spirits,  you  will  know 
that  you  must  pay  for  all  this  the  price  of 
corresponding  depression  —  the  hot  fit 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  the  cold. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  there  are  beliefs 
and  sentiments  as  to  which  the  pendulum 
does  not  swing,  though  even  in  these  I 
have  known  it  do  so.  I  have  known  the 
young  girl  who  apjicared  thoroughly  good 
and  j»ious,  who  devoted  herself  to  works 
of  charity,  and  (with  even  an  over-scrupu¬ 
lous  spirit)  eschewed  vain  company  :  and 
who  by-atid-by  learned  to  laugh  at  all 
sdVious  things,  and  ran  into  the  utmost 
extremes  oi  giddiness  and  extravagant 
gayety.  And  not  merely  should  all  of  us 
be  thankful  if  we  feel  that  i»  regard  to 
the  gravest  sentiments  and  beliefs  our 
mind  and  heart  remain  year  after  year  at 
the  same  fixed  point :  I  think  we  should 
be  tliankful  if  we  find  that  as  regards  our 
favorite  books  and  aiithoi'S  oiir  taste  re¬ 
mains  unchanged ;  that  the  calm  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  middle  age  approves  the  pre¬ 
ferences  of  ten  years  since,  and  that  these 
gather  strength  as  time  gives  them  the 
witchery  of  old  remembrances  and  asso¬ 
ciations.  You  enthusiastically  admired 
Byron  once,  you  heartily  despise  him 
now.  You  once  thought  FesUts  finer  than 
Paradise  Lost^  but  you  have  swung 
away  from  that.  But  for  a  good  many 
years  you  have  held  by  ordsworth, 
Shakspearo,  and  Tennyson  ;  and  this  taste 
you  arc  not  likely  to  outgrow.  It  is  very 
curious  to  look  over  a  volume  which  we 
once  thought  magnificent,  enthralling,  in¬ 
comparable,  and  to  wonder  how  on  earth 
we  ever  cared  for  that  stilted  rubbish.  X o 
doubt  the  pendulum  swings  quite  as  de¬ 
cidedly  to  your  estimate  of  yourself  as  to 
our  estimate  of  any  ©ne  else.  It  would 
e  nothing  at  all  to  have  other  people  at¬ 
tacking  and  depreciating  yoiir  writings, 
sermons,  and  the  like,  if  you  yourself  had 
entire  confidence  in  them.  The  mortify¬ 
ing  thing  is  when  your  own  ta.ste  and 
judgment  say  worse  of  your  former  pro¬ 
ductions  th.an  could  be  said  by  the  most 
unfriendly  critic ;  and  the  dreadful  thought 
occurs,  that  if  you  yourself  to-dsy  think 
so  badly  of  what  you  wrote  ten  years 


since,  it  is  probable  enough  that  on  this 
day  ten  years  hence  (^if  you  live  to  see  it) 
you  may  think  as  badly  of  what  you  are 
wilting  to-day.  Let  us  hope  not.  Let  us 
trust  that  at  length  a  standard  of  taste 
and  judgment  is  reached  from  which  we 
shall  not  ever  materially  swing  away.  Yet 
the  pendulum  will  never  be  quite  arrested 
as  to  your  estimate  of  yourself.  Xow 
and  then  you  will  think  yourself  a  block¬ 
head  ;  by-and-by  you  will  think  yourself^ 
very  clever,  and  your  judgment  will  os-* 
cillate  between  these  opposite  poles  of  be¬ 
lief.  Sometimes  you  will  think  that  your 
house  is  remarkably  comfortable,  some¬ 
times  that  it  is  unendurably  uncomforta¬ 
ble  ;  sometimes  you  will  think  that  your 
place  in  life  is  a  very  dignified  and  impor¬ 
tant  one,  sometimes  that  it  is  a  very  poor 
and  insignificant  one ;  sometimes  yon  will 
think  that  some  mi.sfortune  or  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  has  befallen  you  is  a  very 
crushing  one ;  sometimes  you  will  think 
that  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Ah,  my  brother, 
it  is  a  poor,  weak,  wayward  thing,  the 
human  heart ! 

You  know,  of  course,  how  the  iiendulum 
of  public  opinion  swings  b.ackwards  and 
forwards.  The  truth  lies  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  arc  it  describes,  in  most 
cases.  You  know  how  the  popularity  of 
political  men  oscillates,  from  A,  the  |»oint 
of  greatest  popularity,  to  B,  the  point  of 
no  popularity  at  all.  Think  of  Lord 
Brougham.  Once,  the  pondulum  swung 
far  to  the  right :  he  w.as  the  most  popular 
man  in  Britain.  Then,  for  many  years, 
the  pendulum  swung  far  to  the  left,  into 
the  cold  regions  of  unpopularity,  loss  of 
influence,  and  opposition  benches.  And 
now,  in  his  last  days,  the  pendulum  has 
come  over  to  the  right  again.  So  with 
lesser  men.  When  the  new  clergyman 
comes  to  a  country  parish,  how  high  his 
estimation!  Never  was  there  preacher 
so  impressive,  [lastor  so  diligent,  man  so 
frank  and  agreeable.  By-and-by  his  ser¬ 
mons  are  middling,  his  diligence  middling ; 
his  manners  rather  stiff  or  rather  too  easy. 
In  a  year  or  two  the  pendulum  rests 
at  its  proper  )»oint :  and  from  that  time 
onward  the  parson  gets,  in  most  cases, 
very  nearly  the  credit  he  deserves.  The 
like  oscillation  of  public  opinion  and  feel¬ 
ing  exists  in  the  case  of  unfavorable  as  of 
favorable  judgments.  A  man  commits  a 
great  crime.  Ilis  guilt  is  thought  awful. 
ITiere  is  a  general  outcry  for  his  condign 
punishment.  He  is  sentenced  to  be 
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hanged.  In  a  few  days  the  tide  begins  to 
tom.  His  crime  was  not  so  great.  He 
had  met  great  provocation.  Ilis  educa¬ 
tion  had  wen  neglected.  He  deserves 
pity  rather  than  reprobation.  Petitions 
are  got  up  that  he  snould  be  let  off,  and 
largely  signed  by  the  self-same  folk  who 
were  loudest  in  the  outcry  against  him. 
And  instead  of  this  fact,  that  those  folk 
were  the  keenest  against  the  criminal,  he¬ 
wing  received  (as  it  ought)  as  proof  that 
their  opinion  is  worth  nothing  at  all,  many 
will  receive  it  as  proof  that  their  opinion 
b  entitled  to  special  consideration.  The 
principle  of  the  pendulum  in  the  matter  of 
criminals  is  well  understood  by  the  Old 
Bailey  practitioners  of  New- York  and 


their  worthy  clients.  When  a  New- 
Yorker  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  be  re¬ 
mains  as  cool  as  a  cucumber ;  for  the 
New- York  law  is,  that  a  year  must  pass 
between  the  sentence  and  the  execution. 
And  long  before  the  year  passes  the  pub¬ 
lic  sympathy  has  turned  in  the  criminal’s 
favor.  Enaless  petitions  go  up  for  his 
ardon.  Of  course  he  gets  off.  And*  in- 
eed  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  public  testimonial.  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  natural  transition  in  the 
popular  feeling  is  from  applauding  a  man 
to  hanging  bun,  and  from  hanging  a  man 
to  applauding  him. 

Even  so  does  the  pendulum  swing,  and 
the  world  run  away  I  A.  K.  H.  B. 


From  Fraser’s  Usgasine. 

A  “LAST  WORD”  ON  LORD  MACAULAY. 


It  is  too  late  and  too  soon  to  sjHjak 
further  of  Lord  Macaulay.  The  verdict 
of  his  cotemporaries  has  been  recorded  ; 
the  verdict  of  posterity  can  not  be  antici¬ 
pated.  Before  the  grave  in  the  Abbey 
ha<l  been  closed,  a  hundred  rapid  and 
brilliant  pens  had  said  almost  all  that 
could  be  said  of  the  great  man  who  had 
ceased  from  his  labors.  The  brilliancy  of 
our  periodical  literature  is  as  marvelous 
as  its  rapidity.  Leading  articles  which 
would  have  brought  fortune  and  perma¬ 
nent  fame  to  Addison  or  Steele  appear 
every  morning  in  the  columns  of  the 
Tbnes^  and  are  forgotten  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  is  published.  That  the  sen¬ 
tence  pronounc^  upon  our  great  men  by 
those  organs  of  public  opinion  should  be 
more  brilliant  than  accurate,  more  anti¬ 
thetical  than  sound,  is  of  course  to  be 
looked  for.  A  man  ^icnning  an  article  at 
midnight,  which  is  to  be  read  in  Paris  on 
the  following  afternoon,  has  no  time  for 
nice  discrimination  or  minute  analysis. 
He  selects  the  striking  peculiarities  of  a 
character,  the  salient  pomts  of  a  career, 
and  on  these  he  bases  an  estimate  w’hich, 
though  impressive  and  picturesque,  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  exaggerated. 

Notwithstanding  the  conviction  we 


have  expressed,  a  few  “  last  words”  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  now  added.  Two 
bulky  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Writings 
have  been  recently  published,  and  some 
of  the  contents — one  piece  in  jiarticular — 
place  Lord  Macaulay’s  character  in  what 
the  public  may  justly  consider  a  new  light. 

I  should  not  speak  honestly,  or  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  if  I  said  that  IVIacaulay 
belonged  to  the  very  highest  order  of 
minds.  I  do  not  think  that  he  did.  In 
no  department  except  the  historical  did 
he  show  preeminent  capacity,  and  even 
his  History  is  open  to  the  cliarge  of  be¬ 
ing  only  a  splendid  and  ornate  panorama. 
His  was  not  a  creative  intellect — it  could 
not  have  fashioned  a  Midsummer  Might's 
Dream,  a  Faust,  or  The  Cenci.  He  wrote 
spirited  lyrics  in  which  the  traditions 
and  associations  of  a  historic  people  are 
bandied  w’ith  consummate  judgment ;  but 
we  miss  the  spontaneous  and  unsystematic 
music,  the  inartificial  and  childlike  grace 
of  the  true  balladi*  The  lyrist  is  the 
creature  of  impulse,  and  Macaulay  was 
never  impulsive.  Lofty,  unimpassioned, 

•  There  is  a  very  {[graceful  little  song  written  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  1827,  and  included  in  his  MU- 
eellaneoiu  Writinfft  (ii.  417).  But  comparing  it 
with  any  of  the  Laureate’s,  we  detect  at  a  glance  the 
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self-restrained,  ho  never  confesses  to  any 
of  the  frailties  of  genins.  He  had  great 
n.atnral  jx^wers,  no  doubt;  his  memory 
was  prodigious  and  exact;  his  under¬ 
standing  just  and  masculine;  still,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  was  in  every  thing 
indebted  more  to  art  than  to  nature.  He 
is  the  highest  jiroduct  of  a  profound  and 
exquisite  culture.  This  of  course  detracts 
from  the  quality  of  his  handiwork.  Only 
the  work  of  authentic  genius  is  imperish¬ 
able.  The  work  of  the  artificer,  liowever 
elaborate,  however  curiously  finished,  does 
not  survive.  Hut  Macaulay  unquestion¬ 
ably  liad  genius  of  a  kind:  the  genius 
which  molds  the  results  of  immense  in¬ 
dustry  into  a  coherent  and  consistent 
whole.  This  Is  a  fine  and  a  most  rare 
gift ;  and  we  are  not  wrong  when  we  as¬ 
sert  that  its  owner  must  always  be  (even 
when  not  of  the  highest  order)  a  man  of 
genius.  Associated  with  the  somewhat 
artifici.al  constitution  of  his  powers,  is  the 


great  gulf  between  true  poetry  and  the  most  effectiTc 
and  finiahed  copy : 

“  Oh  stay,  Madonna  I  stay ; 

’Tis  not  the  dawn  of  day  , 

TItat  marks  the  skies  with  yonder  opal  streak ; 
The  stars  in  silence  shine  ; 

Then  press  thy  lips  to  mine, 

And  rest  ujion  my  neck  thy  fervid  cheek. 

“  Oh  sleep.  Madonna  !  sleep ; 

Leave  me  to  watch  and  weep 
O’er  tlie  sad  memory  of  departed  joys : 

O’er  hope’s  extinguished  beam. 

O’er  fancy’s  vani^ed  dream. 

O’er  all  that  nature  gives  and  man  destroys. 

“  Oh  wake.  Madonna !  wake ; 

Even  now  the  purple  lake 
Is  dappled  o’er  with  amber  flakes  of  light ; 

A  glow  is  on  the  bill ; 

And  every  trickling  rill 

In  golden  threads  leaps  down  from  yonder  height. 

“  Oh  fly,  Madonna !  fly ; 

Lest  day  and  envy  spy 
UTiat  only  love  and  night  may  safely  know ; 

Fly  and  tread  softly,  dear ! 

L<^  those  who  hate  us  hear 
The  sounds  of  thy  light  footsteps  a.s  they  go.” 

Then  take  at  a  venture  any  stanza  of  tiie  Laureate’s ; 

“.Vsk  me  no  more :  what  answer  should  I  give  ? 

I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye ; 

Yet,  O  ray  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die  ! 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

“.Vsk  me  no  more  :  thy  fate  and  mine  arc  sealed; 

I  Struve  against  the  stream,  and  all  in  vain ; 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  m.-un ; 

No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 

Ask  me  no  more.” 


:  want  of  flexibility  which  he  shows.  Tliere 
is  no  great  virtue  in  the  agility  of  the 
jester  or  the  suppleness  of  the  mimic ; 
but  Macaulay  wanted  that  natural  light¬ 
ness  and  airinets  of  touch  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  working  of  a  thoroughly  crea¬ 
tive  mind.  He  assailed  pigmies  with 
eighty  pounders.  His  heavy  metal  did 
its  work  well,  but  it  smashed  right  and 
left,  the  small  as  Avell  as  the  great,  without 
comparison  or  a  nice  discrimination.  lie 
is  one  of  the  greatest  nnasters  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue.  The  ordered  march  of  his 
lordly  prose,  to  use  once  more  a  worn-out 
simile,  is  stately  .as  a  Roman  legion’s. 
Still  it  is  ponderous,  compared  at  lc.ast 
with  the  unaffected  freedom  and  the  flexi¬ 
ble  life  of  Shakspeare’s,  or  Fielding’s,  or 
Charles  Lamb’s.  But  the  art  w’ith  which 
this  defect  is  concealed  is,  like  every  other 
detail  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  art,  perfect  in 
its  way.  The  style  is  ponderous,  but 
there  is  no  monotony.  Short  sentences, 
which,  like  the  fire  of  sharp-shooters 
through  cannon,  break  the  volume  of 
sound,  are  introduced  at  stated  intervals 
into  each  paragraph.  A  Martial  or  Junius- 
like  epigram  follows  the  imposing  burst  of 
eloquence  with  which  Burke  or  Brougham 
might  have  clenched  a  gre.at  harangue. 

I  There  is  no  slovenliness  in  these  fini.shed 
pages.  But  to  m.ake  the  severe  and  jeal¬ 
ous  supervision  too  obvious  might  break 
the  spell.  So  any  avowal  of  the  labor 
that  has  been  expended  is  studiously 
avoided.  An  air  of  negligence  is  at  times 
affected.  Colloquial  expressions  are  in¬ 
troduced.  The  immense  industry  is  co¬ 
vertly  disowned. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  el’.borate  poli.sh  has 
proved,  we  think,  exceedingly  v.aluable  to 
our  rapid,  perplexed,  and  somewhat  inco¬ 
herent  age.  Too  many  of  our  ablest  men 
are  apt  to  speak  and  think  in  heroics. 
Their  likings  and  dislikings  are  equally 
violent  and  equally  valueless.  That  there 
is  something  fascinating  in  the  passionate 
theology  .and  philosophy  of  the  age  we 
all  admit.  The  fanatic  in  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion  makes  many  converts;  toleration 
is  a  plant  of  a  slow,  laborious,  and  diflicult 

f;rowth.  Lord  Macaulay  was  no  fanatic, 
le  was  neither  a  moral  nor  an  intellectual 
bigot.  A  rhetorician  by  temperament, 
he  was  saved  from  the  sins  of  the  rhetori¬ 
cians  by  his  vigorous  manliness,  his  justice 
of  judgment,  and  his  admirable  sense.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  his  speculations  on 
any  topic  were  very  profound  ;  but,  as  far 
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as  they  went,  they  wore  clear,  accurate ; 
above  all,  luminous.  His  logic,  if  not  ex¬ 
haustive,  Avas  exact  and  incisive.  lie  sel¬ 
dom  undertook  any  argument  which  lie 
had  not  mastered.  He  never  indeed 
quite  rose  to  the  height  of  the  great  argu¬ 
ment  of  Puritanism ;  but,  accepting  the 
limited  data  with  which  he  started,  his 
conclusions  w'ore  irresistible.  There  were 
spiritual  capacities  and  mental  needs  in 
the  heroes  of  the  Commonwealth  which 
provoked  them  into  action,  and  which 
made  them  what  they  were  to  England. 
These  Macaulay  never  comprehended ; 
his  plummet  could  not  fathom  them  ;  they 
lay  beyond  the  reach  of  his  even  temper 
and  unimpassioned  intellect.  His  critical 
creed  w.as  marked  by  the  same  narrow¬ 
ness.  He  considered  Samuel  Rogers  a 

freater  singer  than  Samuel  Coleri<1ge. 

le  relished  the  exquisite  refinement  of 
the  Italy,  and  ho  respected  a  writer  who 
was  at  once  a  finished  gentleman  and  a 
fa.stidious  poet.  The  uncouthness,  tlie 
slovenliness,  the  eccentricities,  the  want 
of  taste  .and  judgment  of  the  Windermere 
brethren,  were  sins  that  he  could  not  tol¬ 
erate.  Nay,  perhaps  he  was  altogether 
incapable  oV  understanding  the  vague  and 
fitful  feelings  which  they  tried  to  render, 
and  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the 
muse  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  whatever  was  said  should  be 
said  clearly — should  be  written  in  words 
which  men  could  read  as  they  ran  : 

“  This  song  was  made  to  be  sung  at  night, 
And  he  who  reads  it  in  broad  daylight 
Will  never  read  its  mystery  right. 

And  yet — it  is  childlike  easy.” 

“Nonsense,”  he  in  effect  replied;  “if 
there  is  any  thing  whatever  to  be  read,  it 
will  read  much  better  in  the  daylight  than 
in  the  dark.”  Such  a  creed,  of  course, 
can  only  be  held  by  one  who  is  destitute 
of  the  supremest  elements  of  the  poetic 
faculty — ^l)y  a  critic  who  has  never  been 
pursued  by  the  haunting  forms  that  peo- 

!)le  the  twilight  of  the  imagination.  Thus 
le  seldom  reached  entire  historical  truth 
or  entire  critical  truth.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  he  did  not  write  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Both  the 
poets  and  the  politicians  of  that  age  (with 
one  superb  and  sombre  exception)  were 
men  whom  he  could  thoroughly  gauge. 
His  picture  of  that  brilliant  group  of  ver¬ 
satile,  accomplished,  witty,  corrupt,  and 
splendid  gentlemen,  would  have  sparkled 


like  the  life  which  it  represented.  He 
would  have  described  with  inimitable 
effect  statesmen  who  wore  wits  and 
poets,  and  iioets  who  were  wits  and 
statesmen.  But  his  hand  faltered  when 
he  had  to  register  grander  passions  and 
darker  conflicts.  The  spiritual  pains,  the 
stormy  struggles  which  tore  England  asun¬ 
der  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
put  aside  by  him  with  disrelish.  The  men 
who  embodied  and  represented  this  men¬ 
tal  strife  in  the  nation — these  disorganized 
aspirations  after  a  Divine  kingdom  and 
governor  —  were  treated  with  coldness 
and  disrespect.  The  strongest,  richest, 
most  unconventional,  most  complic.ated 
characters  become  comparatively  com¬ 
mon-place  when  he  touclies  them.  The 
virtue  is  taken  out  of  them.  Even  the 
men  he  most  admires  are  reduced  to  the 
most  ordinary  types.  The  historical  Whig 
— steady,  sagacious,  moderate,  never  un¬ 
selfishly  imprudent,  never  honestly  intem¬ 
perate — is  his  ideal  of  human  nature.  A 
very  ^ood  one  in  its  way ;  though  one 
sometimes  fancies  that  the  reckless  .and 
blundering  devotion  of  these  simple  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  and  yeomen  to  the  falsest 
of  kings  is  more  generous,  and  perhaps 
even  more  heroic. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  this  very  ab-  • 
sence  of  enthusiasm,  this  essential  moder¬ 
ation  of  character,  this  almost  finical  pol¬ 
ish,  which  has  m.ade  Lord  M.acaulay’8  influ¬ 
ence  so  valuable.  We  were  all  in  danger 
of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  p<a8sionateand  speculative  genius 
(for  his  genius  is  speculative,  however  re¬ 
alistic  it  may  appear  in  certain  aspects) 
seemed  at  one  lime  likely  to  sweep  all  be¬ 
fore  it.  We  were  going  to  revolutionize 
our  morals,  our  politics,  and  our  theology. 
We  were  going  to  transform  our  heroes 
into  saints,  .and  to  p.aint  the  devil  (when 
we  did  not  whitewash  him  from  hoof  to 
horns)  even  blacker  than  he  used  to  be. 
We  were  going  to  untie  “red  tape,”  and 
to  put  “  earnest”  men  into  the  public 
offices.  “  Gigs,”  “  shams,”  classical  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  other  respectable  institutions, 
were  to  be  abolished.  The  Church  of  the 
Future  w.as  to  embrace  Moh.ammcd,  Con¬ 
fucius,  and  Mrs.  Brownrigg.  I  know  when 
I  write  these  sentences  tliat  I  am  carica¬ 
turing  Mr.  Carlyle’s  opinions;  but  I  am 
not  caricaturing  the  feelings  which  his 
writings  stirred  in  the  minds  of  m.any 
of  his  disciples.  Now,  ag.ainst  such  feel¬ 
ings — which  wore  indeed  the  natural  pro- 
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duct  of  nn  ngc  of  intense  mental  excite- 
mcnt,  remarkable  scientific  progress,  and 
strongly  developed  eg<Jtism — an  antidote 
was  found  in  Tx)rd  Macaulay.  It  was  an 
immense  advantage  to  have  at  the  head 
of  our  literature  a  man  who  thought 
calmly,  who  spoke  moderately,  who  wrote 
fiistidiously,  whose  enthusiasm  was  never 
intemperate,  whose  judgment  was  never 
excited.  This  great  jmtentate  in  letters 
opi)osed  to  the  license  of  8])eculation  and 
the  riot  of  the  imagination  a  simple  theory 
of  morals,  a  simple  system  of  politics,  and 
a  simple  cx)de  of  criticism.  Many  new 
men  and  things  he  did  not  recognize  that 
wore  both  g(K»d  and  true ;  that  he  did  not  { 
recognize  them  arose  possibly  from  some 
mental  defect ;  but  this  very  narrowness 
of  intellectual  sympathy  enabled  him  ef¬ 
fectively  to  stem  the  current.  Men  who  | 
are  perplexed  by  the  controversy  of  sub-  \ 
tie  motives  and  complicated  passions  sel¬ 
dom  think  with  clearness  or  act  with  de¬ 
cision.  And  this  simplii  ity  of  mental  in¬ 
sight  in  Macaulay  must  not  be  confounded 
with  intellectual  rigidness  or  the  barrenness 
of  theory.  It  was  a  simplicity  mofe  his- 1 
turical  than  logical.  A  Frenchman  sim- 1 
ilarly  gifted  would  have  arrived  at  uni-  ( 
versal  suffrage  and  electoral  districts;  but  | 
.Macaulay,  with  his  historic  culture  and  ^ 
his  English  associations,  could  not  become  | 
a  ^Kilitical  dogmatist.  So,  instead  of  driv- 1 
ing  him  into  democracy  or  absolutism,  it  | 
made  him,  on  the  contrary,  regard  with  \ 
hearty  admiration  the  rough  adjustments,  { 
the  intricate  compromises,  the  balanced  I 
inconsistencies,  which  .are  so  unmeaning  | 
to  the  strictly  scientific  intellect,  but  on  ! 
whi  -h  old  and  historic  societies  must  rest. ! 

Lord  Macaulay  was  thus,  alike  by  inhe- 1 
ritance  and  teiu|>erament,  a  Whig.  As  i 
such,  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  he  may  be 
considered  a  “representative  man.”  Whig- 
gcry  has  had  no  more  characteristic,  no 
more  illustrious  interpreter.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  wider  .ospinitions  or  broad¬ 
er  sympathies,  he  would  nut  have  repre- 1 
sented  his  party  so  faithfully  as  he  did.  j 
Tory  and  nadical  politicians  are  frequently  | 
men  of  fervid  imagination.  They  require  { 
to  be  so.  The  Conservative,  who  invests 
the  constitution  with -a  halo  of  mysterious 
sanctity,  borrows  the  colors  from  his  iinagi- 1 
nation ;  the  liadical,  who  sighs  for  an  ideal  i 
republic — the  Milton  who  dreams  of  a ! 
perfectly  ordered  commonweal,  whose 
king  is  God — exerts  the  constructive 
powers  of  the  imagination,  no  less  than 
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religious  or  philosophical  enthusiasm.  But 
the  Whig  is  thoroughly  practical.  He  is 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  having 
no  blind  attachments  ;  however,  he  does 
not  object  to  reforms,  especially  if  i  hey 
effect  no  change.  But  he  does  not  expect 
much  from  them  ;  as  he  does  not  venerate 
the  venerableness  of  the  Constitution,  so 
neither  does  he  hail  the  approach  of  the 
cieitaa  Dei.  A  temperate  respect  is  about 
the  warmest  political  emotion  of  which  he 
is  capable.  Even  his  prejudices  are  not 
immoderate.  Lord  Macaulay  was  a  grt«t 
man,  but  he  was  a  great  Whig  man.  The 
subtleties  of  the  imagination  did  not  per¬ 
plex  him,  nor  did  the  contradictions  of  the 
moral  life.  Worilsworth’s  description  of 
a  creature  “  moving  about  in  worlds  not 
realized,”  would  h.avc  been  singularly 
inapplicable  to  that  compact,  serene,  ami 
luminous  mind.  It  was  not  agitated  by 
“  the  obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and 
outward  things”  which  have  troubled  the 
sagest  men  ;  nor  by  those  high  instincts 
“  liefore  which  our  mortal  nature 

Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised.” 
None  of  these  dim  and  perilous  tracks  of 
the  spirit  were  trodden  by  Lord  Ma- 
caiiKay. 

That  Lord  Macaulajr’s  just  and  well- 
b.alanced  intelligence  did  good  seiwice  to 
us,  we  have  mlmittcd  ;  but  that  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  Whig  to  continue  to  be  what 
Lord  Macaulay  was,  or  that  he  can  con¬ 
trive  to  do  good  service  of  any  kind  by  a 
servile  imitation  of  his  modhi,  we  do  not 
admit.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Whigs  shows  on  the  contrary  that  a 
party  which  appropriates  none  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  current  life  and  thought 
must  peri.sh.  The  Whig  in  1860  is  intel¬ 
lectually,  if  not  jK)litically,  deiid.  A  party 
whose  notions  of  National  Refornnation 
are  exhausted  by  a  six-pound  fnanchise, 
betrays  a  poverty  of  thought  that  can  not 
be  tolerated  even  in  our  governors.  On 
Lord  Macaulay  himself  the  traditions  of 
his  party  exercised  a  questionable  influ-  • 
ence.  In  his  History,  English  political 
life  becomes  an  affair  of  the  Senate  rather 
than  of  the  people.  Wo  lose  sight  of  the 
nation  in  the  constitution.  Those  slowly- 
matured  national  convictions  which  aloiie 
work  out  great  constitutional  changes  are 
disregarded,  or  at  least  are  made  to  play 
a  less  important  part  in  the  development 
of  society  than  a  wordy  debate  in  the 
Commons,  or  a  conflict  between  the  two 
Houses  on  a  question  of  privilege. 
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It.  has  been  said  that  Lord  Macaalay  | 
wanted  “  heart.”  A  certain  coldness  of  ■ 
manner  and  temperament  undoubtedly 
characterized  him.  He  had  the  reserve 
of  the  English  gentleman — which,  be  it 
remembered,  represents  the  self-respect  ; 
and  restraint  as  well  as  the  shyness  of  the  j 
islander.  Of  his  private  life  (though  : 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  speak  very  j 
warmly  of  bis  unaffected  kindness  and  i 
wide  charities)  I  can  not  speak  ;  and  of  his  i 
writings  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  when- 1 
ever  right  or  truth  is  menaced,  his  vindi-  i 
cation  glow’s  w’ith  manly  fervor,  and  that  | 
his  love  for  liberty  is  expressed  in  pas-  i 
sages  that  remind  us  of  the  jioet’s 

“  0  Liberty !  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream, 

The  poet's  rouse,  bis  fiassion,  and  bis  theme ; 
(ienius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  fancy’s  nurse ; 

Ix)8t  without  thee  the  ennobling  powers  of 
verse ; 

Heroic  song  from  thy  free  troch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires. 

Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest  | 
air, 

And  I  will  sing  if  Liberty  be  there  ; 

.\.nd  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet,  ' 

In  Afric’s  torrid  clime,  or  India’s  fiercest  heat”  j 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Macaulay  had  j 
keen  feelings,  united  with  a  tranquil  lofti-  i 
ness  of  disposition.  Fa.shioned  in  a  heroic  ; 
mold  he  seldom  broke  down  or  seemed  | 
to  break  down.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
fail  sometimes;  failure  teaches  us  humility 
and  our  own  weakness.  But  Macaulay  ! 
t  never  failed — his  life  from  its  beginning 

to  its  close  was  a  rapid  success.  Thus  j 
there  is  an  air  of  impassiveness  about  him 
which  men  of  harder  lives  and  more  ve¬ 
hement  p.assions  can  not  long  sustain.  He 
is  not  arrogant  exactly,  but  he  shows  no 
sense  of  fr.ailty.  The  repose  which  marks 
him  is  not  the  repose  which  has  been 
earned  by  desperate  and  hard-w’on  vic¬ 
tory  :  it  is  the  natural  repose  of  those 
simple  antique  gods  which  dwelt  amid  the 
^  Etrurian  woods,  “  while  Italy  was  yet 
guiltless  of  Rome.”  They  have  not  sinned, 
and  they  have  not  comiucred  sin  ;  nor  is 
the  unruffled  brow  “  entrenched  ”  by  the 
“deep  scars  of  thunder”  which  mental 
anguish  and  conflict  leave  behind  them.  | 
Even  in  public,  how’ever,  .is  we  have  wit-  ; 
nessed.  Macaulay  sometimes  visibly 
wanned.  Our  latest  recollection  of  the 
orator  is  connected  with  the  solitary  mis¬ 
chance  that  checkered  a  career  of  other¬ 
wise  uninterupted  success. 


[December, 

At  the  election  of  1 847  Mr.  Macaulay  lost 
his  seat  for  Edinburgh.  The  thirtieth  of 
J  uly  in  that  year  was  a  discreditable  day 
to  the  modern  Athenians ;  it  leaves  a  blot 
on  their  character  for  sagacity  and  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  their  subscnpicnt  recantation 
has  not  quite  .atoned  lor  the  evil  which 
they  then  did.  But  it  was  no  disgrace  to 
Tx»rd  Macaulay  :  he  lost  his  seat  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons — because  he  would  not 
betniy  the  principles  of  “truth,  peace, 
freedom,  mercy,”  which  he  lived  to  vindi¬ 
cate  ;  because  he  dared  to  be  true  to  his 
convictions  .and  to  his  career.  “  A  sullen 
priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd”  were 
able  to  inflict  a  keen  mortific.ation  upon  <a 
great  man  ;  but  he  bore  the  pang,  in  pub¬ 
lic  at  least,  with  proud  confidence  and  un- 
resentful  regret.  It  was  thus  that  he 
addressed  the  men  who  had  done  him, 
themselves,  and  their  city  this  great 
wrong ; 

“  You  liave  been  pleased  to  dismiss  me  from 
your  service,  and  I  submit  to  your  pleasure 
without  repining.  The  generous  conduct  of 
those  who  gave  me  their  support  I  shall  always 
remenil)er  with  gratitude.  If  any  thing  has  oc¬ 
curred  of  which  I  might  Justly  complain,  I  have 
forgiven,  and  shall  soon  forget  it.  The  points 
on  which  we  have  differed  I  leave  with  confidence 
to  the  judgment  of  my  country.  I  can  not  ex- 
l>ect  that  you  will  at  present  admit  my  views  to 
be  correct ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  calmly  review  the  history  of  my  connection 
with  Edinburgh.  You  will  then,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  acknowledge  that  if  I  incurred  your  dis¬ 
pleasure,  I  incurred  it  by  remaining  faithful  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  empire  and  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution.  I 
shall  always  be  proud  to  think  that  I  once  en¬ 
joyed  your  favor ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  1  shall 
remember  not  less  proudly  how  I  risked  and 
how  I  lost  it” 

These  were  the  cjilm  words  of  dignified 
rebuke  .tnd  farewell  which  he  addressed 
to  the  men  who  h.ad  defesited  him ;  they 
were  the  only  public  acknowledgment  he 
ever  made  of  the  pain  that  had  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  him;  and  wo  now  learn,  and 
for  the  first  time,  how  keenly  he  suffered. 
His  jiosthumous  works  contain  cert.ain 
“  Lines  written  in  August,  1847,”  imine- 
I  diately  after  his  defept.  He  did  not  mean 
,  to  hurt,  but  he  h.ts  taken  a  bitter  revenge  ; 
for  as  long  as  the  English  langujige  lasts 
these  lines  will  live.  The  wounded  war¬ 
rior  retreats  from  the  battle-ground ; 
“  the  day  of  tumult,  strife,  defeat  is  o’er 
and  in  the  stillness  of  night  he  gives  ut- 
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tcraiicc  to  his  pain  and  vindicates  his  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  lines  are  very  noble  and 
simple  ;  they  are  the  nearest  approach  to 
genuine  poetry  that  Macaulay  perhaps 
ever  made;  for  they  come  direct  from  the 
heart,  and  prove' how  immensely  superior 
to  any  artifice  true  feeling,  in  its  simplest 
anti  most  unadorned  moods,  always  is. 
Tlie  queens  of  the  world — gain,  fashion, 
power,  pleasure  —  sweep  scornfully  past 
the  sleeping  child  ;  until  One  comes,  “the 
hist,  the  mightiest,  and  the  best 

“  O  glorioas  lady !  with  the  eyes  of  li^ht. 

And  laurels  clustering  round  tliy  lofty  brow, 


■Who  by  the  cradle’s  side  didst  watch  that  night, 
'Warbling  a  strange,  sweet  music,  who  wast 
thou  f ’’ 

“Thine  most  when  friends  turn  pale,  when 
traitors  fly. 

When,  hard  b^t,  thy  spirit,  justly  proud. 
For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dara  defy 
A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd.’’ 

Xoble  lines;  bat  as  the  whole  piece  is 
admirable,  and  as  it  lias  not  attracted  the 
attention  it  deserves,  (especially  as  a  psy¬ 
chological  curiosity,)  we  venture  to  trans¬ 
fer  it  uiimutilated  to  our  pages : 


“  LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AUGUST,  1847. 

“  The  day  of  tumult,  strife,  defeat,  was  o’er ; 

Worn  out  with  toil,  and  noise,  and  scorn,  and  spleen, 
I  slumbered,  and  in  slumber  saw  once  more 
A  room  in  an  old  mansion,  lorn;  unseen. 

“  That  room,  methought,  was  curtained  from  the  light ; 
Yet  through  the  curtains  shone  the  moon’s  cold  ray 
Full  on  a  cradle,  where,  in  linen  white. 

Sleeping  life’s  first  soft  sleep,  an  infant  lay. 

“  Pale  flickered  on  the  .hearth  the  dying  flame. 

And  all  was  silent  in  that  ancient  hall. 

Save  when  by  fits  on  the  low  night-wind  came 
The  murmur  of  the  distant  waterfall. 

“  .\nd  lo  !  the  fairy  queens  who  rule  our  birth 

Drew  nigh  to  speak  the  new  bom  baby’s  doom : 

With  noiseless  step,  which  left  no  trace  on  earth. 

From  gloom  they  came,  and  vanished  into  gloom. 

“  Not  deigning  on  the  boy  a  glance  to  cast. 

Swept  careless  by  the  gorgeous  Queen  of  Gain ; 

More  scornful  still,  the  Queen  of  Fashion  pa.sscd. 

With  mincing  gait  and  sneer  of  cold  disdain. 

“  The  Queen  of  Power  tossed  high  her  jewelled  head. 

And  o’er  her  shoulder  threw  a  wrathful  frown  : 

The  Queen  of  Pleasure  on  the  pillow  shed 
Scarce  one  stray  rose-leaf  from  her  fragrant  crown. 

“  Still  fay  in  long  procession  followed  fay ; 

.\nd  .still  the  little  couch  remained  unblcst ; 

But  when  those  wayward  sprites  had  pa.ssed  away. 

Came  One,  the  last,  the  mightiest,  and  the  best. 

“  O  glorious  lady  !  with  the  eyes  of  light 

.\t>d  laurels  clustering  round  thy  lofty  brow. 

Who  by  the  cradle’s  side  didst  watch  that  night, 
Warblit^  a  sweet,  strange  music,  who  wast  thou  ? 

“  ‘  Yes,  darling;  let  them  go so  ran  the  strain : 

‘  Yes;  let  them  go,  gain,  fashion,  pleasure,  power, 

And  all  the  busy  elves  to  whose  domain 
Belongs  the  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour. 
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“  ‘  Without  one  enrious  sigh,  one  anxious  scheme, 

The  nether  sphere,  the  fleeting  hour  resign. 

Mine  is  the  worid  of  thought,  the  world  of  dram. 

Mine  sll  the  past,  and  all  the  future  mine. 

“  *  Fortune,  that  lays  in  sport  the  mighty  low, 

Age,  that  to  penance  turns  the  joys  of  youth. 

Shall  leave  untouched  the  gifts  which  I  b^tow. 

The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  thirst  of  truth. 

\ 

“  *  Of  the  (air  brotherhood  who  share  my  grace, 

I,  from  thy  natal  day,  pronounce  thee  free  ; 

And  if  for  some  I  keep  a  nobler  place, 

I  keep  for  none  a  happier  than  for  thee. 

“  ‘  There  are  who,  while  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem 
Of  all  my  booties  largely  to  partake. 

Of  me  as  of  some  rival's  handmaid  deem. 

And  court  me  but  for  gain’s,  power’s,  fashion's  sake. 

“  ‘  To  such,  though  deep  their  lore,  though  wide  their  fame. 
Shall  my  great  mysteries  be  all  unknown : 

'  But  thou,  through  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame. 

Wilt  not  thou  love  me  for  myself  alone  ? 

“  ‘  Yes ;  thou  wilt  love  me  with  exceeding  love ; 

And  I  will  tenfold  all  that  love  repay. 

Still  smiling,  though  the  tender  may  reprove, 

Still  fliithful,  though  the  trusted  may  betray. 

“  ‘  For  aye  mine  emblem  was,  and  aye  .<diall  be,  ' 

The  ever-during  plant  whose  bough  I  wear, 

Brightest  and  greenest  then,  when  every  tree 
That  blossoms  in  the  light  of  time  is  bare. 

“  *  In  the  dark  hour  of  shame,  I  deigned  to  stand 
Before  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side : 

On  a  far  shore  I  smoothed  with  tender  liand. 

Through  months  of  pain,  the  sleepless  bed  of  Uyde : 

“  '  I  brought  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days 
To  cheer  the  cell  where  Raleigh  pined  alone : 

I  lighted  Milton’s  darkness  with  the  blaze 

Of  the  bright  ranks  that  guard  the  eternal  throne. 

“  ‘  And  oven  so,  my  child,  it  is  my  pleasure 

That  thou  not  then  alone  shouldst  feel  me  nigh. 

When,  in  domestic  bliss  and  studious  leisure. 

Thy  weeks  uncounted  come,  uncounted  fly ; 

“  *  Not  then  alone,  when  myriad.s,  closely  pressed 
Around  thy  car,  the  shout  of  triumph  raise ; 

Nor  when,  in  gilded  drawing-room.s  thy  breast 
Swells  at  the  sweeter  sound  of  woman’s  praise. 

“  ‘  No :  when  on  restless  night  dawns  cheerless  morrow. 
When  weary  soul  and  wasting  body  pine, 

Thine  am  I  still,  in  danger,  sickness,  sorrow. 

In  conflict,  oUoquy,  want,  exile  thine  ;  • 

“ '  Thine,  where  on  mountain  waves  the  snowbirds  scream, 

■  Where  more  than  Thule’s  winter  barbs  the  breeze. 
Where  scarce,  through  lowering  clouds,  one  sickly  gleam 
Lights  the  drear  llay-day  of  Antarctic  seas ; 
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“  ‘  Thine,  when  around  thy  litter's  track  all  day 

White  sandhills  shall  reflect  the  blinding  glare ; 
Thine,  when,  through  forests  breathing  deaw,  thy  way 
All  night  shall  wind  by  many  a  tiger’s  lair ; 

“  ‘  Thine  most  when  friends  turn  pale,  when  traitors  fly, 
When,  hard  beset,  thy  spirit,  justly  proud. 

For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  dares  defy 
A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd. 

“  *  Amidst  the  din  of  all  things  fell  and  vile, 

Hate's  yell,  and  envy’s  hiss,  and  folly’s  brsy, 
Kemember  me ;  and  with  an  unforced  smile 
See  riches,  baubles,  flatterers,  pass  away. 

‘“Yes:  they  will  pass  away;  nor  deem  it  strange: 

They  come  and  go,  as  comes  and  goes  the  sea ; 

And  let  them  come  and  go :  tliou,  through  all  change, 
Fix  thy  tirm  gaxe  on  virtue  and  on  me.’” 


T'haX  is  the  punishment  which  a  great 
man  inflicts  on  his  assailants.  The  warn¬ 
ing  should  make  us  careful.  It  is  not 
sate  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  shafts  of 
the  immortals.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
reassure  the  meanest  who  desires  to  be 
remembered.  Let  him  wait  patiently  and 
watch  assiduously,  and  the  opportunity  to 
wound  a  great  man,  to  sting  him  into  re¬ 
taliation,  to  extort  a  retort  w’hich  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  is  almost 
sure  some  time  or  other  to  arrive.  The 
)ublicans  and  the  pharisees  of  Edinburgh 
)ided  their  time.  Their  labor  Ihas  not 
been  in  vain  :  they  have  earned  an  imper¬ 
ishable  notoriety. 

The  wrong  indeed  was  redressed,  as  far 
as  redress  was  pos.sible.  Reparation  w.as 
made.  The  people  of  Edinburgh,  all  of 
them  at  least  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
most  sectarian  of  sects,  were  eager  to  re¬ 
move  an  unseemly  stain  from  the  escutch¬ 
eon  of  their  city.  They  succeeded.  The 
broken  ties  were  renewed ;  the  old  mem¬ 
ber  once  more  met  bis  constituents  in 
kindness.  Five  years  had  passed  since 
he  h:ui  stood  among  them— and  the  years 
had  Icil  their  marks  upon  all  in  that  as¬ 
sembly — upon  him  not  the  least.  Disease 
had  even  then  begun  its  work.  The  burly 
form  W'as  bent  and  attenuated ;  but  the 
eye  w’as  still  full  of  light,  and  the  silver 
voice,  though  enfeebled,  was  liquid  and 
syren-like  as  ever.  It  was  the  last  great 
speech  he  ever  made,  and  it  recalled  his 
greatest  efforts.  He  was  visibly  affected 
when  he  rose,  and  when  he  alluded  to  the 
men  of  Edinburgh  who  had  been  taken 
away  since  he  last  stood  among  them,  to 
the  friendly  faces  and  voices  who  would 
greet  him  no  more,  his  voice  shook  pain¬ 


fully.  “And  Jeffrey,  too,”  he  added, 
with  a  sort  of  suppressed  sob,  .as  he  fin¬ 
ished  the  enumeration.  There  he  faltered 
and  stopped  short.  The  simple  pause  of 
feeling  w.as  more  touching  .and  more  ex¬ 
pressive  than  the  most  labored  panegyric 
could  have  been.  Recovering  his  compo¬ 
sure,  he  went  on  to  sketch  in  brilliant  but 
gloomy  colors  the  terrible  scenes  which 
Euro})e  had  witnessed  during  the  five 
years  of  war  and  revolution.  And  then 
he  turned  to  ourselves.  “  The  madness 
of  1848,”  he  said,  “did  not  subvert  the 
Hritish  throne.  The  reaction  which  fol¬ 
lowed  has  not  destroyed  Biitish  freedom. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Why  has  our  country, 
with  all  the  ten  plagues  raging  around  her, 
been  a  land  of  Goshen  ?  Every  where  else 
was  the  thunder,  and  the  fire  running  along 
the  ground — a  very  grievous  storm — a 
storm  such  as  there  w'as  none  like  it  since 
man  was  upon  the  earth,  yet  every  thing 
tranquil  here  ;  and  then  again  thick  night, 
darkness  that  might  be  felt,  and  yet  light 
in  all  our  dwellings.”  This  was  the  most 
striking  passage  in  his  speech — a  passage 
rendered  impressive  to  his  hearers  not 
more  by  the  scriptural  simplicity  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  its  language,  than  by  the  grand 
earnestness  of  the  speaker  as  he  uttered  it. 

The  orator  warmed  with  his  theme; 
with  the  most  skillful  and  stinging  irony  he 
attacked  his  opponents ;  with  the  bravest 
and  most  honest  zea\  he  vindicated  his 
friends.  For  a  time  the  exhaustion  of  dis¬ 
ease  was  overcome :  his  eye  sparkled,  his 
voice  glowed ;  he  was  again  the  athlete  in 
the  proud  confidence  of  his  prime.  But 
the  excitement  could  not  sustain  him 
long:  his  voice  failed  him  ;  and  when  he 
told  his  hearers  in  feeble  accents :  “  In  no 
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case  whatever  shall  I  again  be  a  member 
of  any  ministry  ;  during  what  may  remain 
of  my  public  life,  I  shall  be  the  servant  of 
none  but  you,”  they  saw  that  he  spoke 
truly;  that  he  had  really  done  with  cabi¬ 
nets  and  governments  /lere,  that  the  fee¬ 


ble  thread  might  bt^  8napp<*d  without 
warning  at  any  moment;  and  some  at 
least  among  them  felt  grateful  that  the 
atonement  which  they  owed  to  the  great¬ 
est  orator  and  historian  of  his  generation 
had  not  been  delayed  till  it  was  too  late. 

SlIIKI.KY. 


•  PROFESSOR  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  SEN. 


The  following  sketch,  to  accompany  the 
portrait  in  the  previous  number,  was  not 
received  in  time  for  insertion.  It  was 
prepared  to  accompany  a  portrait  of  Pro- 
lessor  Silliman  published  in  Vienna  in 
1857,  being  one  of  a  series  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  portraits  of  men  of  science,  residing 
in  different  countries  in  EurojKJ,  and  in 
the  United  States,  copies  of  which  have 
been  received  in  this  country. 

Bexjamix  Silliman,  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  of  Laws,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology  in  Yale  College, 
Founder  and  Editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  President 
of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  President  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  Member  of  the  Geological  Socie¬ 
ties  of  London  and  Paris,  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  of  the 
Royal  Mineralogical  Society  of  Dresden, 
of  the  Natural  History  Societies  of  Athens, 
Bel&st,  Halle,  etc.,  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  etc. 

Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  w'as  bom 
August  eighth,  1779,  in  the  town  of  North- 
Stratford,  now  Trumbull,  Fairfield  Coun¬ 
ty,  Connecticut.  His  fiitlier.  Gold  Selleck 
Silliman,  Esq.,  was  a  lawyer  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  who  held  during  the  war  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence  a  commission  as  Briga¬ 
dier-General  in  the  militia  of  Connecticut, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  the 
colonial  armv. 

In  1792  the  subject  of  this  sketch  en¬ 
tered  as  a  student  Yale  College,  a  flou¬ 
rishing  institution  in  his  native  state, 
which  then  as  now  attracted  a  large  num¬ 


ber  of  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  fire- 
sent,  a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five 
years,  Mr.  Silliman  has  been  almost  unin¬ 
terruptedly  connected  with  the  same  seat 
of  learning. 

He  was  regularly  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1796,  and  Master  of  Arts  in 
1790,  and  at  the  latter  date  was  also  a|>- 
pointed  a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  As  it 
was  then  his  intention  to  enter  for  life 
upon  the  practice  of  law,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  studies  which  resulted  in  his 
admission  to  the  bar  of  New-II.aven  in 
1802. 

Chemistry  as  a  science  was  then  almost 
unknown  in  America,  but  the  brilliant  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Lavoisier,  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
and  others,  had  .attracted  attention  to  its 
importance,  and  Dr.  Dwight,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  College,  became  interested 
in  its  adoption  as  a  regular  department  of 
instruction.  'VVith  his  usual  sagacity,  he 
selected  Mr.  Silliman  as  the  proper  per¬ 
son  to  become  a  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  the  latter  consented  to  abandon  his 
legal  studies  and  accept  the  new'  position 
thus  offered  to  him,  provided  that  time 
and  opportunities  should  be  allow'ed  for 
the  requisite  preparation. 

Ho  accordingly  passed  a  part  of  the 
next  two  years  m  Philadelphia  engaged 
in  scientific  studies,  and  on  returning  to 
New-IIaven,  in  1804,  he  delivered  his  first 
course  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  Yale 
College.  In  1806  he  visited  Euro|K-, 
purchasing  books  and  apfiaratus  for  the 
institution  in  which  lie  was  now  a  Profes¬ 
sor,  and  attending  in  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  lectures  of  various  eminent 
men.  He  returned  home  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  months,  and  soon  published  an 
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account  of  IiIh  journey  in  a  work  which 
w'.is  received  by  the  public  with  remarka¬ 
ble  favor. 

Not  long  afterward  ho  made  a  geolo¬ 
gical  survey  of  part  of  his  native  state, 
wiiich  is  believed  to  have  been  tlie  first 
in  a  series  of  scientific  exj)lorations  now 
widely  extended  through  America. 

In  December,  ]  807,  a  meteorite  of  un¬ 
common  magnitude  and  splendor  passed 
over  New-England,  and,  bursting  with 
loud  explosion,  threw  «lown  large  frag¬ 
ments  in  the  town  of  Weston,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Professor  Siliiman,  aided  by  his 
friend  Professor  J.  L.  Kingsley,  immedi¬ 
ately  visited  the  scene  of  tliis  occurrence, 
and  after  a  thorough  investigation  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  account  of  the  phctiomcnon, 
accompanied  by  a  description  and  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  of  the  fragments.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 1 
esting  and  well-authenticated  cjises  of  the  | 
fall  of  meteorites  in  America.  Soon  after  ' 
this  he  first  effected  the  fusion  of  lime  and  j 
magnesia  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  ' 
and  in  1822  the  fusion  and  volatilization  | 
of  charcoal  by  galvanism.  j 

In  1818  Professor  Siliiman  founded  the  | 
American,  Journal  of  Hcience  and  Arts, 
with  which  his  name  is  still  connected. 
This  Journal,  now  in  its  eighly-fij*st  vol¬ 
ume,  a  survivor  of  most  of  its  cotempora- 
ries,  has  been  recognized  at  home  and 
abroad  for  forty-two  yeai-s  as  the  chief 
repository  of  American  science.  Its  pub¬ 
lication  hits  called  for  incessant  labor,  as 
well  as  for  heavy  and  unrequited  outlays 
upon  the  part  of  the  editor;  but  its  ac¬ 
knowledged  services  in  the  advancement  i 
and  diffusion  of  scientific  learning  entitle  j 
its  founder  to  the  honorable  remembrance 
of  every  scholar.  The  first  series  of  fifty 
volumes,  ending  in  1745,  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Siliiman  is  particularly  identified, 
will  remain  a  permanent  monument  to  his 
scientific  enthusiasm  and  perseverance. 

I*rofessor  Siliiman  was  probably  the  first 
ill  America  to  lecture  before  a  miscellane¬ 
ous  audience  on  scientific  subjects.  While 
discharging  his  continuous  duties  as  a  col¬ 
lege  instructor  and  as  editor  of  a  scientific 
jounial,  he  was  frequently  invited  to  give 
public  lectures  on  chemistry  and  geology, 
and  mudi  of  the  interest  now  manifested 
by  Americans  in  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science,  and  many  literal  benefactions 
made  for  its  advancement,  can  be  directly 
traced  to  his  influence.  In  Boston,  New- 


[  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New- 
'  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities, 
he  has  repeatedly  delivered  a  series  of 
scientific  discourses,  made  imjiular,  while 
his  more  scientific  lectures  at  New-  II  aven 
have  attracted  to  Yale  College  young  men 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
I  many  of  whom,  now  eminent  in  different 
departments  of  research,  attribute  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Siliiman  their  earliest  love  of  na¬ 
tural  science, 

In  1830  Professor  Siliiman  published  a 
^  work  on  chemistry  in  two  volumes,  octavo, 
intended  ns  a  manu.al  for  those  who  listen¬ 
ed  to  his  lectures.  He. has  also  published 
with  notes  and  appendices,  several  editions 
of  Henry’s  Chemistry  ami  Bakewell’s  (ne¬ 
ology. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  of  travels 
before  alluded  to,  he  published  in  1820  an 
account  of  a  journey  between  Hartford 
and  Quebec,  and  in  1853  an  account  of  a 
second  visit  to  Europe  made  by  the  author 
at  an  interval  of  almost  fifty  years  after 
his  residence  .as  a  student  abroad. 

In  1853  Professor  Siliiman  resigned  his 
office  as  a  professor  in  Yale  College  and 
was  elected  an  Emeritus  Professor,  but  at 
the  request  of  his  colleagues  he  continued 
j  to  lecture  ou  geology  before  the  students 
I  until  June,  1855,  when  he  gave  his  closing 
'  academic  course.  He  was  succeeded  in 
:  the  department  of  geology  by  Profe.s.'^or 
j  James  I).  Dana,  and  in  that  of  chemistry 
by  his  son,  Benjamin  Siliiman,  .Jr. 

!  Notwithstanding  the  advanced  years 
I  and  Laborious  life  of  Professor  Siliiman, 
his  vigor  of  mind  and  body  remain  unim¬ 
paired,  and  since  his  retirement  from 
active  duties  in  College  he  has  continue*! 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
science  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also 
become  conspicuous  among  American 
citizens  for  many  years  in  the  publio-spir- 
ited  earnestness  with  which  he  has  aiiled 
in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  philan¬ 
thropy. 

Professor  Sillim.an  has  fitly  beon  c  died 
the  Father  of  American  Science,  and  al¬ 
though  others  of  his  countrymen  preced*‘<l 
him  m  the  study  of  nature,  no  man  prob.i- 
bly  has  done  so  much  as  he  to  awak*'n 
an«l  encourage  students  of  science,  to  col 
lect  and  diffuse  the  researches  of  Atneri- 
cau  naturalists,  and  to  arouse  in  all  classes 
of  the  community  a  res|H.*ct  for  learning 
and  a  desire  for  its  advancement. 

The  annexed  catalogue  comprises  the 
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titles  of  most  of  Professor  Silliman's  sepa- 1 
rate  publications: 

Anuriean  Journal  of  Science.  First  Sene*.  Fifty 
volumes.  New 'lisveo,  1818-46.  8vo.  Second 
Series,  by  SiUiinan  and  Dana,  still  in  progress. 
Thirty -one  Tolumes  issued  down  to  1860.  New- 
Haven.  8vo. 

Journal  of  Trartl*  in  England,  Holland,  and 
Scotland,  in  1806-6.  2  vole.  New -York,  1810. 

8vo.  (Two  subsequent  editions.) 


I  Ilenrft  EUmenU  of  Ckemittrg.  E<litod  with 
Notes.  Three  Editions,  the  last,  Boston,  1814. 
8vo. 

BakemlTt  Oeologg.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Ap¬ 
pendices.  Ist  Edition.  New -Haven,  1829.  8vo. 
2d  Edition.  New-Haven,  1833.  8vo.  3d  Edition. 
New- Haven,  1889.  8vo. 

EletncnU  of  ('hemUtrg  in  the  order  of  Lecture* 
given  in  Yale  College.  2  vols.  New-Haven,  1830. 
8vo. 

Vinit  to  Europe  in  1861.  2  vols.  12mo.  New- 

‘  York,  1863.  Six  editions. 


REV.  CORTLANDT  VA 

In  connection  with  the  accurate  por¬ 
trait  likeness  of  a  good  man  M’hich  stands 
.at  the  head  of  this  number  of  the  E«'LEC- 
nc,  we  record  a  brief  biographical  sketch. 
We  desire  to  honor  his  memory  as  a  man, 
as  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  as 
.an  active  Christian,  as  an  indefatigable 
laborer  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  ^^ter 
in  every  good  word  and  work,  and  as  a 
friend  and  classmate  in  college. 

lie  “  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Cornelia  Paterson. 
These  are  historical  names ;  the  one  in 
Xew-York,  the  other  in  New-Jersey.  He 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Albany,  May  25th, 
1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1827.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his 
native  state  in  1830.  The  same  year, 
having  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary'  at  Princeton,  New- 
Jersey.  He  was  ordained  to  the  sacred 
office  in  1835,  and  commenced  his  ministry 
in  preaching  to  the  colored  population  in 
Virginia.  Circumstances  beyond  his  own 
control  constrained  him  to  leave  that 
chosen  field  of  labor,  and  in  1837  he  was 
installed  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Burlington,  New-Jersey. 
In  1837  he  was  chosen  Corresjionding 
Secretary  and  principal  executive  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the 
Ceneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
('hurch,  in  which  service  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  laborious  life.  This  is  a 
brief  record  of  the  more  important  dates 
in  his  professional  history. 

Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  good 
son  and  brother;  a  good  husband  and 
fiither ;  a  good  citizen,  neighbor,  and 
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friend ;  a  good  minister  and  a  good 
Christian.  l)uring  his  lingering  illness, 
which  terminated  in  death  at  Burlington, 
July  27th,  the  General  Assembly  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Rochester,  “embracing  more  than 
three  hundred  members,  g.athered  from 
every  state  of  the  Union,  (excepting 
three,)  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  then  upon  his  dying  bed,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  sorrows  for  his  affliction, 
and  their  high  estimate  of  his  worth  and 
services.  That  letter  was  heard  in  the 
midst  of  tears  and  sighs.  It  w.as  adopted 
by  the  whole  assembly  rising  to  their  feet, 
w'hen  the  oldest  minister  present  gave 
utterance  in  prayer  to  the  feelings  wmich 
swelled  every  heart.  This  is  an  incident 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  No  other 
man  w.as  ever  so  honored.  It  Wiis  a  tii- 
bute  not  to  greatness,  but  to  goodness. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  by 
the  General  Assembly : 

“Totiik  Rev.  Coktlxndt  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer,  D.D. 

Beloved  Brother  in  Christ  Jesus  :  Tlie 
General  Assembly  has  learned  with  deep 
solicitude  of  the  afflictive  dispensation 
which  detains  you  from  its  jiresent  ses¬ 
sions.  It  has  pleased  him  whose  ‘  way  is 
in  the  sea  and  his  path  in  the  great 
waters,’  to  visit  you  with  a  painful  illness. 
We  can  not  |>ermit  you  to  suppose  that 
the  Church  which  you  have  loved  and 
served  so  well,  is  unmindful  of  you  in 
this  season  of  trial.  And  we  should  do 
injustice  to  ourselves  not  to  assure  you  of 
our  united  and  cordial  sympathy. 
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“  We  are  all  well  aware  that  one  who 
feels  himself  drawing  near  to  eternity, 
and  around  whose  couch  of  suffering  the 
light  of  that  ‘  better  country’  is  shed¬ 
ding  its  heavenly  radLance,  can  stand  in 
no  need  of  earthly  consolations.  Nor 
would  Avc  offend  your  Christian  humility 
by  enlarging  upon  the  services  you  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Hut  we 
may — nay,  we  must — magnify  the  grace  of 
God  in  you,  which  has  wrought  so  effect¬ 
ually  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel 
amongst  us  through  your  instrumentality. 
We  can  not  accept  your  resignation  of 
the  imtM)riant  office  you  h.ave  just  relin¬ 
quished,  without  bearing  our  form.al  and 
grateful  testimonv  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  duties  have  oeen  performed.  With 
devout  thankfulness  to  God,  and  under 
him,  beloved  brother,  to  you,  we  record 
our  sense  of  the  eminent  wisdom,  fid61ity, 
and  efficiency,  and  the  noble,  disinterest¬ 
ed  liberality  with  which  you  have  for 
fourteen  years  conducted  the  affiirs  of 
our  ‘  Board  of  Education.’  Under 
your  administration  it  has  risen  from  a 
condition  of  comparative  feebleness,  to 
strength  and  power.  Its  plans  have  been 
matured  and  systematized.  '  Its  .sphere  has 
been  greatly  enlarged.  It  has  .assumed 
new  and  most  beneficent  functions. 
Your  luminous  pen  has  vindicated  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  true 
Christian  c<lucation.  And  by  your  nu¬ 
merous  publications,  your  sermons  and 
addresses,  your  extended  correspondence 
and  your  self-denying  activity  in  visiting 
every  part  of  the  Church,  you  have,  by 
God’s  blessing,  accomplished  a  great 
work  in  elevating  this  sacred  cause  to  its 
just  position,  and  gathering  around  it  the 
sympathies  of  our  whole  communion. 
Nor  may  we  forbear  to  add,  that  in  pros¬ 
ecuting  these  manifold  official  labors,  you 
have  greatly  qndcared  yourself  personally 
to  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the 
Church. 

“  Uejoicing  as  we  do  in  the  auspicious  re¬ 


sults  of  these  unwearied  exertions,  we 
mourn  this  day  tiie  8.acrifice  they  have 
cost  us.  While  the  Church  is  reaping  the 
harvest — a  harvest  which  we  fully  believe 
she  will  go  on  gathering  until  the  Master 
comes  to  present  her  unto  himself,  a  glo¬ 
rious  Church — the  workman  who  has 
done  so  much  to  prepare  the  ground  and 
sow  the  seed,  falls  exhausted  in  the  fur¬ 
rows.  There,  dear  brother,  we  doubt 
not  you  would  choose  to  full — upon  that 
field  to  the  culture  of  which  you  had  dedi¬ 
cated  your  life. 

“  On  behalf  of  the  Church  we  represent, 
we  once  more  thank  you  sincerely  and 
gratefully,  for  all  your  labors  and  sacri¬ 
fices.  We  lift  up  our  hearts  in  humble 
and  fervent  supplication  to  our  common 
God  and  Father,  that  his  presence  m.ay 
be  with  you  in  this  hour  of  trial.  We 
hear  with  joy,  that  he  does  not  forget 
you ;  that  he  is  giving  you  strength  ac- 
-cording  to  your  day ;  and  that  your  peace 
flows  like  a  river.  We  plead  with  him 
that  if  it  be  possible,  this  blow  may  still 
Ik)  averted,  and  your  health  be  restored. 
But  we  desire  to  commit  you  into  his 
hands.  That  Saviour  in  whom  you  trust 
will  not  forsake  you.  The  Divine  Com¬ 
forter  will  comfort  you  and  your».  Your 
covenant  God  w’ill  be  the  God  of  your 
bhildren. 

“  To  him,  the  Triune  Jehovah,  we  nffee- 
tionately  c«>mmcnd  you — praying  that  his 
rod  and  his  staff  may  comfort  you,  and 
that  whenever  the  summons  shall  come, 
an  cnti'ance  may  be  ministered  unto  you 
abundantly,  into  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

“  On  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  session  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1860. 

“  Joii.v  W.  Ykomans,  Moderator. 

“  W iLUs  Lord,  Stated  Clerk. 

“  Alex.  T.  McGili.,  Permanent  Clerk. 

“A.  G.  Vkumilte,  Temporary  Clerk. 

“  [Signed  also  by  the  whole  .tVssembly.]  ’> 
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The  Works  or  ('rarlbs  Larb;  in  four  volumes.  | 
A  new  edition.  Iloston :  Crosby,  Niehols,  Lee  & 
Company,  117  Wa.shington  street.  1860. 

Charles  Lamb  is  a  favorite  author  with  many 
lovers  of  liteniture,  who  will  be  jtla»l  to  sec  and  pos¬ 
sess  this  new  and  Iteautiful  edition  of  his  works,  so 
tastefully  cxectited  by  the  publishers,  an<l  em- 
iMjlIished  with  a  portrait  enpraved  on  steel.  Vol.  I. 
tills  4^2  papes,  eomprisinp  his  numerous  letters  to  ! 
Colertdpe,  Manninp,  Southey,  .Mrs.  Wordsworth,  j 
and  others,  written  in  his  familiar  and  penial  style,  ' 
so  attractive  to  many  minds.  Vol.  II.  fills  420  ! 
papes,  eomprisinp  his  letters  to  Robinson,  Proctor,  j 
Barton,  and  others,  with  eipht  chapters  of  his  final  j 
iiieinorials.  Vol.  III.  tills  404  i^cs,  the  contonts  j 
of  which  arc :  1.  Elia  ;  coinprisliig  twenty-eight 
topics,  almut  as  varied,  amu.sing,  and  humoroiLs,  as  | 
it  would  not  be  eatiy  to  find  elsewhere  in  the  same  ( 
spai-e.  2.  The  Last  Essays  or  Elia;  comprising  j 
twenty-three  topics,  alike  varietl  and  attractive,  from  ' 
his gitled  pen.  8.  Popular  Fallacies;  in  sixtetm  ! 
chapters,  concludes  this  volume.  Vol.  IV.  fills  444  I 
pages,  the  contents  of  wliich  are  :  Rosamund  dray ;  j 
Es.say.s,  etc.  I.,ettera  under  as.sutncd  signatures,  pul>- 
liahed  in  the  RfJlecUtr ;  poems,  sonnets,  blank  verse, 
album  verses,  with  a  few  otliers,  miscellaneous 
pieces,  sonnets,  lommendatory  verse.s,  translations* 
horn  the  latin  of  Vincent  Bourne.  These  volumes 
contain  a  great  variety  of  brilliant  thoughts  on  a  | 
great  varictv  of  subjeids.  For  s;Ue  bv  Poolcv,  New-  1 
York.  ■  ■  ■  ! 

The  Arerican  Thkolooical  Review.  Conducted  ; 
by  Rev.  II.  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  and  Kcv.  J.  .M.  Sher-  j 
wood.  Boston  and  New- York.  ■ 

The  Novemlier  number  of  tills  able  quarterly  has  • 
licen  is.sued.  It  0|)ena  with  a  masterly  article  on  the 
Laws  of  Civilization,  by  Rev.  Prof  Hitchcock,  of  the 
Union  Seminary.  The  article  abounds  with  powerful 
and  suggestive  thought.  Objfxtii'e  Prraehiuff  is  the 
theme  of  the  second  article,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Asa 
I).  Smitli.  It  is  a  theme  worthy  of  an  angel’s  mind 
and  jien,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  so  important  a  sub¬ 
ject  presented  with  so  much  force  of  diction,  and  so 
practical  and  {lertinent  in  its  bearing  on  tlic  iuu<t 
solemn  busines.s  of  human  existence.  Otlier  aide  ar¬ 
ticles  follow.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Worcester’s  article  on 
the  origin  of  American  Foreign  Missions  will  be  read 
with  interest.  The  whole  number  is  admirably  sus¬ 
tained. 

IktRE  Ballads  and  Poers,  by  John  ^recnleaf 
Whittier.  Boston;  Ticknor 4  Fields.  1860. 

Tins  neat  volume  contains  ten  ballads  and  twenty- 
five  poems  and  lyrics.  The  lovers  of  poetry  and 
the  admirers  of  .Mr.  Whittier’s  pleasant  harp  and 
song  will  not  need  a  second  invitation  to  repair 
to  this  volume  and  drink  of  its  fountains. 


The  Works  or  Frabcis  B.icon,  Lord  High  f'han- 
ccllor  of  England ;  collected  and  edited  by  James 
'SpcJding,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Robert  licslie  Elli.s,  M.A.,  and  Douglas  Denon 
Heath,  Trinity  Catllege,  Cambridge.  Vol.  XL, 
being  Vol  I.  of  the  Literary  and  Prnfeitional 
Worke.  Bo.stim :  published  by  Brown  4  Toggunl. 
1860.  Pages  462. 

This  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  tbe  Ui.story 
of  King  Henry  VII.,  then  follows  an  Appendix  of 
gome  25  pages,  succeeiled  by  the  beginning  of  the 
History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
Latin  In  Me^nnriam  of  Queen  ElizalH-tli,  translatcii  in 
English.  The  students  of  History  will  thank  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  work  forhriiigingit  out  in  this  neut  and 
attractive  form.  The  talents  and  genius  of  BiU'on 
will  render  this  work  a  desirable  aeifuisition  to  many 
libraries. 

Ticknor  4  Field.s,  of  Boston,  have  sent  us  another 
of  the  lieaiitiful  series  of  their  diamond  edition, 
works  in  hlne  and  gold.  Legends  or  the  Madon¬ 
na,  as  represented  in  tlie  fine  arts.  By  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son,  correcteil  and  enlarged.  Pages  483. 

The  curious  reader  will  find  many  curious  things 
among  tliesc  curiou.s  legends  of  by-gone  ages.  He 
will  need  to  travel  into  foreign  lands  and  cities  and 
visit  many  gallerk*s  of  paintings  in  imagination  to 
find  the  works  of  art  to  which  allusion  is  made. 
But  it  will  prove  an  interesting  excursion.  We  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  many  of  these  licautiful  works 
of  art.  They  are  wortli  an  actual  visit.  An  ima¬ 
ginary  one  even  will  give  pleasure. 

The  Lives  ok  Dr.  John  Donne, Fir  Henry  Wotton, 
Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Sanderson.  By  Isaac  Walton,  with  some 
account  of  the  author  and  his  writings.  By 
Thomas  Touch,  D.D.,  F.L.K.,  Prebendary  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  New  edition,  with  illustrative  notes.  Com¬ 
plete  in  one  volume.  Boston;  Crosby,  Nichols, 
Lee  4  Company,  1860  Pages  .‘186 ;  with  u  copious 
index.  • 

In  this  well-executed  volume,  is  a  sort  of  re8um;e- 
tion  of  the  character,  life,  and  times  of  these  an¬ 
cient  worthies,  so  that  the  reader  may  hold  cNtm- 
munion  with  their  minds  and  thought^  wliieh  are 
here  reproduced. 

The  Oakland  Stories.  Claiborne.  By  George  B. 
Taylor,  of  Virginia.  New-York :  Sheldon  4  C/om- 
pany.  Boston  ;  Gould  4  Lincoln.  1860. 

In  this  story  of  Claiborne,  eight  persons  appear 
on  the  scene  and  speak  their  sentiments  concerning 
tlic  subjects  of  conversation  which  are  introducetL 
Our  young  readers  will  welcome  this  pleasant  story 
to  their  firesides,  both  for  their  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction. 
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Haxd-Book  or  Uhitkmal  Literatcsk,  from  the 
beot  and  latest  authoritii's.  Desif^ed  for  popular 
reailing  and  as  a  text-book  for  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  By  Anne  C.  Lynch  Rotta.  New-York  : 
Derby  &  Jackson,  1860.  Pages  567  ;  with  a  copi¬ 
ous  index. 

This  is  a  liook  of  rare  excellence  and  ralue.  It 
is  the  result  of  rcry  extended  rescarcli,  and  the  liter¬ 
ary  treasures  which  arc  here  brought  together  and  , 
arranged  for  conrenient  u.se,  constitute  a  work  high-  | 
ly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  jinlginent  of  tlie  aii- 
tlioress.  The  young  lady  or  young  gentleman  who 
■•hall  mentally  digest  the  literary  aliment  of  this 
liook  will  possess  a  rk;hly-endowed  mind. 

Brown  &  Taggard,  the  publishers  of  Bacon’s 
Works,  hare  sent  us  Vol.  Xll.,  being  Vol.  11.  of  , 
the  Literary  and  Pt o/entional  Works.  Pages  464.  j 

This  volume  is  devoted  chiefly  to  additions  and 
corrections  iaserted  by  Bacon  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  ' 
('amden’s  Annales  and  Essays,  or  counsels,  civil  and  ' 
moral.  In  these  productions  of  Bacon's  pen  are  ' 
found  many  treasures  of  thought  which  were  held  ! 
in  high  repute  by  his  cotemporaries.  They  are  still  , 
rich  mines  of  intellectual  wealth,  where  the  lovers 
of  literature  of  the  present  age  may  dig  and  explore, 
and  find  golden  nuggets.  For  ^c  by  E.  French, 
5.3  Cedar  street,  New-Y’ork. 


only  just  begun  to  receive  guests,  having  preferred 
to  close  altogether  during  the  summer,  as  linden  inns 
do  in  winter.  “  To  jud^,  however,”  writes  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  by  the  enormous  rents  demanded  for 
furnished  tenements,  whether  large  or  small,  their 
owners  feel  pretty  confident  of  tenants.” 

Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Antiquities,  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Geogrofihy,  and  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
i.s  now  for  sale  at  the  Boston  bookstores — thanks  to 
the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Little  and  Brown,  the  joint 
publishers  of  America  —  at  less  than  one  half  the 
English  price.  The  first  volume  only  is  yet  publisheil 
— volume  two,  completing  the  work,  will  appear  in 
about  eighteen  inontlis.  Among  tlie  contributors 
appear  the  well-known  American  names  of  Profes¬ 
sors  ('alvin  E.  Stowe,  Felton,  (of  Harvard,)  Conan t, 
Hackett,  and  others,  in  juxtaposition  with  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley,  Dean  Alford,  A.  H.  I^ayard,  Rawlinson,  James 
Ferguson,  etc.  In  spite  of  the  low  price  at  which 
the  original  edition  is  offered,  two  houses  have  an¬ 
nounced  reprints. 

Dr.  Loan’s  Lkctcrcs. — The  new  course  of  six 
Historical  Lectures  of  Great  Kepresontative  Women 
which  this  elo<|uent  lecturer  is  about  to  defiver  in 
this  city,  is  so  rich  and  instructive  that  he  may  well 
expect  large  assemblies  of  hearers,  for  repeated 
courses. 


The  “Bottom  or  Loci s  Napoleon’s  Heart.” —  FOOTSTEP.S  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Liverpool  i 

Social  Science  .Association,  Baron  Gudin,  the  cele-  Sim  mg  in  my  humble  doorway, 

hrati-d  French  marine  painter,  who  was  present,  de-  |  Gazing  out  into  the  night, 

livered  a  speech  in  English,  deprecating  any  idea  of  ;  Listening  to  the  stormy  tumult 

n  war  between  France  and  England,  and  arguing!  With  a  kind  of  sad  delight _ 

that  the  Emperor  was  most  anxious  to  keep  up  the  Wait  I  for  the  loveil  who  comes  not, 

rntentf  cordiaU.  He  also  mentioned  that  he  (Baron  '  One  whose  step  I  long  to  hear ; 

Gudin)  hud  invented  an  apparatus  in  connection  with  |  One  who,  though  he  lingers  from’  me, 

gas  and  waU*r,  which  would,  he  ho(>cd,  be  of  great  Still  is  dearest  of  the  dear. 

Iieiiefit  to  the  public.  “  The  Emperor,”  he  said,  “  is  Soft,  he  comes— now  heart  be  quiet ! — 

my  friend,  and  1  know  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.”  I.«aping  in  triumphant  pride. 

At  these  words.  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  in  the  Oh  1  it  is  a  stranger  footstep, 

chair,  smiled  and  shook  his  head  ;  and  at  the  con- 1  Gone  by  on  tlie  other  side, 

elusion  of  the  Baron’s  remarks  he  highly  eulogized 

his  talents  as  an  artist,  and  added,  “  but  with  refer-  All  the  night  seems  filled  with  weeping, 

ence  to  his  great  discovery — I  don’t  -mean  that  of  Winds  are  wailing  mournfully, 

the  bottom  of  the  Emperor’s  heart,  but  of  the  gas  |  And  the  rain-tears  close  together 

and  water  apparatus — I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear  '  Journey  to  the  restless  sea. 

more.”  These  words,  delivered  in  the  noble  lord’s  *  1  can  fancy,  sea,  you  murmur, 

driest  manner,  excited  roars  of  laughter,  which  seem-  !  As  they  with  your  waters  flow, 

cd  to  puzzle  Damn  Gudin  immensely.  Baron  Gudin,  j  Like  the  griefs  of  single  being. 

Lord  Brougham  stated,  is  married  to  a  Scotch  lady.  I  Making  up  a  nation's  woe  1  ’ 


Rome  in  the  Coming  Winter. — Some  apprehen-  Branches,  bid  your  gusts  be  silent : 

sion  seems  to  exist  in  Rome  with  regard  to  the  pros-  i  Hush  a  moment,  fretful  rain ; 

pects  of  the  coming  winter  season,  supposed  to  Breeze,  stop  sighing — let  me  li.sten, 

commence  on  the  first  of  November,  by  wliich  date,  ,  God  grant  not  again  in  vain  ! 

or  soon  after,  there  is  generally  a  strong  muster  of  In  my  check  the  blood  is  rosy, 

foreigners — and  especially  of  Englisli — in  the  Ponti-  Like  the  blu.shes  of  a  bride, 

ficnl  capital.  Numerous  classes  of  Romans  and  some  Joy  I  alas,  a  stranger  footstep 

foreigners  depend  in  great  measure  for  employment  Goes  by  on  the  otlier  side, 

and  prosperity  on  the  aniuuil  influx  of  our  country¬ 
men  for  a  few  weeks’  visit,  or  a  few  months’  stay.  '  -Ah!  how  many  wait  for  ever. 

Artists  of  all  grades  and  deserriptions,  sculptors,  '  For  the  steps  that  do  not  come  1 

painters,  mo.saic  workers,  cameo  engravers,  et»-..  Wait  until  the  pitying  angels 

would  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  absence  of  English.  Bear  them  to  a  peaceful  home  1 

jTi.e  shops  await  the  British  advent  before  replenish-  Many  in  the  still  of  midnight 

iug  their  stock  and  filling  their  windows.  As  fur  In  the  streets  have  lain,  and  died, 

hotels  and  lodging-house  kee|)era,  they  depend  cn-  While  the  sound  of  hiiniuu  footsteps 

tirely  on  the  winter,  and  some  of  the  former  have  Went  by  on  the  other  side. 
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The  Official  Journal  of  NapUt  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address  to  the  Palermitans  from  Garibaldi : 

“  Near  to  you,  or  from  you,  brare  people  of  Paler¬ 
mo,  I  am  with  you,  and  with  you  for  all  ray  life  I 

“  Bonds  of  aflectiun,  community  of  fatigue,  of 
danger,  of  glory,  Und  me  to  you  with  indissoluble 
ties;  moved  from  the  very  depths  of  my  soul,  with 
my  conscience  as  Italian,  I  know  that  you  will  not 
doubt  my  words.  I  separated  myself  from  you  for 
the  common  cause,  and  I  left  you  another  self — De- 
pretis  I  Depretis  u  confided  by  me  to  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  capital  of  Sicily  ;  and,  more  than  my  re¬ 
presentative,  be  is  the  representative  of  the  holy  na^ 
tional  idea.  ‘  Italy  and  V'ictor  Emanuel  V  Depretis 
will  announce  to  the  dear  people  of  Sicily  the  day  of 
the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the  rest  of  free  Italy. 
But  it  is  Depretis  who  must  determine — faithful  to 
my  mission  and  to  the  interest  of  Italy — the  fortunate 
epoch.  The  miserable  beings  who  talk  to  you  of  an¬ 
nexation  to-day,  people  of  .Sicily,  arc  the  same  who 
a  month  ago  sp^e  to  you  and  stirred  you  up ;  I  ask 
them,  people,  if  I  liad  condescended  to  their  individual 
littlenesses,  I  could  have  continued  to  figlit  for  Italy 
— I  could  have  sent  you  this  day  my  salutation  of 
love  from  the  beautiful  coital  of  t^  Southern  Italian 
continent  Well,  then,  noble  people,  to  the  cowards 
who  hid  themselves  when  you  fought  in  the  barri¬ 
cades  of  Palermo  for  the  liberties  of  Italy,  you  will 
say,  from  your  Garibaldi,  that  the  annexation  and 
the  kingdom  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  we  will  pro¬ 
claim  quickly ;  but  there,  on  the  heights  of  the  Qui- 
rinal,  when  It^y  shall  count  her  sons  in  one  family, 
and  receive  alt  as  free  men  in  her  illustrious  bosom, 
and  bless  them.  G.  GaRiBXLDi.'’ 

The  “Great  Float”  Dock  at  BiREEKHEAn. — 
The  gigantic  dock  at  Birkenhead  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  water  will 
be  let  into  it  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight's  time. 
The  total  waterapacc  of  the  Great  Float  is  1 1 0  acres ; 
and  the  lineal  quay  space  round  it  is  upwards  of  four 
miles  During  its  formation  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Thompson  A  Co.,  and  Messrs.  M’Cormick  k  Co.,  re¬ 
moved  two  million  cubic  yards  of  timber.  The 
depth  of  water  will  be  about  nine  feet  below  the  old 
dock  sill  at  Liverpool — amply  sufficient  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  largest  vessels. — London  Paper, 
Oct.  20. 

New  Mission  fob  Prince  NAroLEOs. — It  is  said 
that  the  Emperor  is  about  to  confide  to  Prince  Napo¬ 
leon  (unless  his  services  should  be  required  elsewhere) 
the  important  mission  of  making  a  scientific  tour 
round  the  world,  and  it  is  expected  that  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this  mission  will  be  to  increase 
French  influence.  The  announcement  of  the  Prince’s 
visit  to  foreign  and  distant  parts  coinciding  with  the 
article  in  the  Conxtitutionnel,  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  The  Prince  has  repeatedly  expressed  his 
conviction  that  Rome  would  soon  be  the  capital  of 
the  Italian  kingdom  of  his  father-in-law. — Letter 
frotn  Pari*. 

Don’t  Swear. — Profanity  is  one  of  the  most  of¬ 
fensive  and  disgusUng  habits  to  which  humanity  is 
given ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  sinfulness,  (which  every 
one  of  course  understands,)  profane  swearing  is  a 
vile,  vulgar,  low-bred  habit,  from  the  indulgence  of 
which  a  proper  self-respect  should  restrain  a  man, 
even  if  he  has  no  regard  for  tlie  dictates  of  religion. 
It  is  a  habit,  too,  which  increases  with  fearful  ra¬ 
pidity,  when  once  given  way  to. 


A  Wedpino  at  Knowslet. — The  marriage  of  Lady 
Emma  Charlotte  Stanley  with  the  Hon.  W'ellington 
Patrick  Manvers  Chetwynd  Talbot,  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  eleventh  inst.^  at  the  parish  church  of 
Knowsicy.  The  bride,  who  is  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  adds  another  to  the  “  fixed  ” 
stars  among  the  constellation  of  beauty  which 
then  surrounded  her  Royal  Highness.  The  bride- 

froom,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  present  E,*!!!  of 
hrewsbury,  was  a  captain  in  the  7th  Foot,  and  for¬ 
merly  aid-de-camp  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Household  in 
1845;  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  BtalTordiihire  Militia  in 
1853  ;  was  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  in 
1852;  British  resident  at  Cephalonia  in  September, 
1855;  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  attendance  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  December. 

The  trxnuaeau  of  the  bride  was  very  splendid. 
Lord  Derby  presented  her  with  a  tiara  of  diumonds, 
and  Lady  Derby’s  present  consisted  of  a  unique  set 
of  ornaments,  comprising  a  necklace,  brooch,  and 
bracelets,  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  emeralds.  Ix>rd 
Stanley’s  present  was  a  dreaBing-case,  with  gold  fit¬ 
tings  ;  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  was  a  laige 
diamond  cross.  The  following  also  were  among  the 
presents ;  The  Earl  of  Hsrdwicke,  a  pearl  and  gold 
necklace ;  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  a  large  bro*^, 
pearl,  amethyst,  and  diamonds ;  the  Duchess  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  an  Indian  scarf,  brocaded  with  silver ;  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  a  gold  clock ;  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith,  a  case  of  gold  spoons ;  the  Duchess  of 
Buccicuch,  a  handsome  ruby  ring.  There  were  also 
presents  from  Mr.  Frederick  Bti^ey,  Lord  Chester¬ 
field,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  Lord  Skelmcrsdale,  I.Ady  Sefton,  the 
Marchioness  of  Clanricarde,  the  Marchioness  of  Ailes- 
bury,  Lady  Jersey,  Lord  Winchester,  Lady  Alice 
Peel,  General  Hi^,  the  Rev.  Elli.s  Ashton,  Capt. 
Hornby,  Lady  Eleanor  Hopwood,  Mias  Penrhyn,  Col. 
Wilbraham,  Miss  Stanley,  Miss  de  Rothsdiild,  Lady 
Cremorne,  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  the  Hon.  Mary  Bootle  Wilbral  am,  and 
others.  The  officers  of  the  Staflordshire  .Militia  also 
made  a  handsome  presentation  to  the  bridegroom. 

The  Caltolatino  Machine. — In  November,  1857, 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
authorised  Mr.  Scheutx  to  construct  one  of  his  cal¬ 
culating  machines,  and  after  the  lapse  of  rather  more 
than  a  twelve-month  it  was  placed  in  the  General 
Rcgi.stcr  office  for  the  use  of  the  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment,  where  it  has  since  been  in  daily  operation, 
and  the  saUsfimtory  manner  in  which  it  tunis  out  the 
most  alistnue  logarithms,  correctly  worked,  holds 
forth  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  effecting  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
labor  in  the  public  service. 

Bnoeino. — ^The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
in  Paris  have  recently  furnished  some  carious  statis¬ 
tics  bearing  on  tobacco.  Dividing  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  that  college  into  groups  —  tlie  smokers  and 
the  non-smokers— it  is  shown  that  the  smokers  liuvc 
proved  themselves  in  the  various  competitive  exam¬ 
inations  far  inferior  to  the  others.  Not  only  in  the 
examinations  on  entering  the  school  are  the  smokers 
in  a  lower  rank,  but  in  the  various  ordeals  they  have 
to  pass  through  in  a  year,  the  average  rank  of  thu 
smokers  had  constantly  fallen,  and  not  inconsider¬ 
ably,  while  the  men  who  did  not  smoke  eqjoyed  a 
cerebral  atmosphere  of  the  clearest  kind. 
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